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4. Life Insurance 


Many an American family now 


faces the future with new confidence. 


new peace of mind. It’s the wonderful 
sense of security that comes with 
financial protection against the un- 
foreseen, the unforeseeable; accidents, 


sickness and other daily hazards. 


Thousands of Americans enjoy such 
protection with the WHITE CROSS 
PLAN. Day in, day out, it guards 
them against hospital and medical 
bills that would otherwise cut deep 
inroads into family savings. Ata 
cost of only a few cents a day. the 
WHITE CROSS PLAN pays up to 
$15 per day per person for 100 

days’ hospitalization. In addition, 

it pays many other medical, 


surgical and lost-time benefits. 
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THE WALL 


by JOHN 
HERSEY 


Price 
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$3.60 
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(to members only) (te me. 2 only) 
$3.35 $3.75 


Ga member YOU MAY BUY AS FEW AS FOUR BOOKS A YEAR... 
YOU BUY ONLY SELECTIONS YOU INTEND TO BUY ANYWAY ... YOU USUALLY PAY LESS FOR 
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YOUR CHOICE IS WIDE: In addition to the 
monthly selections, the Club makes avail- 
able Special Editions of widely-discussed 
books. Thus your choice is wide—from 25 
to 30 books a year. You receive a careful 
description of each selection and if you 
think it is a book you would sot enjoy, 
you send back a form (always provided) 
specifying some other book you may want. 
Or you may simply say: “Send me nothing.” 


WHAT YOU PAY...AND HOW: You sim- 
ply pay the special members’ price for each 
selection you buy, which is usually lower 
than the regular retail price. A bill is 
mailed with each book you indicate you 
want. (A small charge is added to cover 
postage and mailing expenses.) 


BOOK-DIVIDEND PLAN ... WHAT IT IS: 
After your first purchase, with every sec- 
ond book you buy—from among the Club 


YOU SHARE IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS WORTH OF BOOK-DIVIDENDS 


selections and Special Editions — you re- 
ceive a Book-Dividend. This member- 
profit-sharing is similar to what happens 
in any consumer co-operative. A fixed per- 
centage of what each member pays is set 
aside in a fund, which is finally invested 
in enormous editions of other books, and 
these are the Book-Dividends you receive 
as a member. In the past four years over 
$50,000,000 worth of free books (retail 
value) were distributed among members. 


GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES: 
Why not buy from the Club the monthly 
selections you would buy anyway? You 
will usually pay less for them and you 
will share in the Club’s Book-Dividends. 
And, not least, you will actually get and 
read particular new books, which you are 
anxious not to miss, but which you fre- 
quently do fail to read—through over- 
sight or procrastination, 
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IF YOU JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NOW 
AND BUY AS FEW AS FOUR SELECTIONS A YEAR 


A TREASURY OF 


HOMES 


BY RICHARD PRATT 


This magnificent volume presents the loveliest old 
homes of America, from the early 17th Century in 
New England to the glorious houses of Natchez and 
Old Charleston. Every year thousands of Americans 
go on pilgrimages to see them. The volume meas- 
ures 11” x 14”. It will suggest rewarding trips; 
afford pleasurable armchair travel; provide count- 
less decorating suggestions. It is an ideal volume 
for your library, or guest room, or a reception room, 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club.* I am to receive, free, A TREASURY OF EARLY 
AMERICAN HOMES. This will be sent with my first pur- 
chase indicated below. Thereafter for every two monthly 
selections—or Special Members’ Editions—I purchase from 
the Club, I am to receive, free, the current Book-Dividend 
then being distributed. I agree to purchase at least four 
monthly selections—or Special Members’ Editions—from 
the Club during the first year I am a member, and I may 
cancel my membership any time after buying four such 
books from the Club 
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SHAKESPEARE 
OF LONDON 
by MARCHETTE CHUTE 
and 
HE MATURE THE BOYS 
MIND FROM SHARON 
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“N.Y. DRAMA CRITICS’ AWARD 
for BEST PLAY OF THE YEAR! 
Robert Whitehead Oliver Rea & Stanley Martinesu 


Ho. ETHEL WATERS 


18 Xe 


by CARSON McCULLERS 
with JULIE HARRIS 
Directed by HAROLD CLURMAN 
Alr-Cond. EMPIRE, B’way & 40S, Mats. Wed. & Set. 









Leland Hayward & Joshua Logan 
present 


HELEN HAYES 


THE 


WISTERIA TREES 


A New American Play 
by Joshua Logan 


KENT WALTER PEGGY 
SMITH ABEL CONKLIN 


Play based on Chekhov's “Cherry Orchard” 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. 





“A REAL HAPPY TIME!" — Barnes, Her-Trib. 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


A New Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 
Based on the Book of the Some Nome 
by Robert Fontaine 
Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
Alr-Cond. PLYMOUTH, W.45 St. +» Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in ossociotion with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
by 


Book 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted trom JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulltrer 
Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC" 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 


with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC, 44 St. W. of B’way « Air-Cond. 
Evenings 8:25. Motinees Wed. & Sot. 2:25 





Wor.tp Drama: From AESCHYLUS TO 
AnourLu. By Allardyce Nicoll. Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $7.50. 

The author of this book is the re- 
nowned English scholar who former- 
ly headed Yale University’s Depart- 
ment of Drama. Even this profoundly 
learned author must, however, have 
taken a deep breath before launching 
upon this tremendous venture of 
covering over twenty-four centuries of 
drama throughout the world. There is 
hardly an author of any significance 
who is not studied or at least men- 
tioned in this 942 page narrative, and 
if an important play such as “Death 
of A Salesman” is omitted, the prob- 
ability is that Dr. Nicoll did not get 
around to seeing or reading it before 
seeing his proofs through the press. 
It is probable that he did not de- 
liberately ignore this work, since he 
discusses Arthur Miller’s “All My 
Sons” with sympathy. 

“World Drama” is unquestionably 
the most thorough work of its kind 
in the English language. It is difficult 
to imagine that many readers will 
have the stamina to read the book 
from cover to cover, and indeed even 
the author’s generally flowing narra- 
tive is necessarily impeded by the 
great number of references to plays, 
especially in the modern sections, he 
is compelled to merely mention or 
describe in single sentences. But his 
book is our best reference work on 
the world’s dramatic literature and is 
indispensable to any library, private 
or public, that lays any claim to use- 
fulness. Three informative and care- 
fully prepared chapters do well by 
the Attic tragic poets (the author is 
to be especially complimented for his 
comparison of plays dealing with the 
Oresteian story), two chapters pro- 
vide an authoritative introduction to 
Greek and Roman comedy, and a 
chapter on medieval drama throws 
much light on the liturgical, “mys- 
tery,” saint, and morality plays of the 
age, as well as on its lusty folk farces. 
In the section on the Renaissance, 
both the student and the general 
reader are indebted to Dr, Nicoll for 





instructive treatments of both familiar 
and unfamiliar subjects. (Here Dr 
Nicoll’s erudition provides a rarely 
given account of the Jesuit theatre 
throughout the world; the remarkable 
vanguard of the Counter-Reformation 
may have provided no _ particular 
drama for the ages, but performed g 
tremendous service to the theatre. 
which institutions as Father 
Hartke’s theatre department at Cath. 
olic University are continuing with 
admirable results.) And, of course. 
the reader can count on Dr. Nicoll’s 
pages on the commedia dell’ arte as 
the most reliable short report avail. 
able in any language, since the sub. 


such 


ject is one of the author’s specialties, 
He also.does as much as is possible 
to interest English readers in Cor. 
neille and Racine, whose merits it js 
difficult to convey to anyone unfamil. 
iar with the French texts, and the his. 
torian acquits himself unusually well 
in treating Moliére and his successors. 
The Romantic drama and the begin- 
nings of realism receive an intelligent 
treatment, with useful attention to 
Musset, “Sardoodledum,” 
Hebbel, Ostrovsky, and Turgenevy. 
Wisely, moreover, Dr. Nicoll leaves 


Augier, 


himself some four-hundred pages for 
Ibsen and the post-Ibsen drama in all 
its phases, realistic and non-realistic, 
and concludes with some generaliza- 
tions on playwriting, the characteris 
tics of important periods in the drama, 
and the problems of form and rela- 
tion to audience that dramatists in- 
variably face. No period or country 
is omitted in this vast history. Even 
the Orient is treated, and here Dr. Nic- 
oll, violating chronology deliberate- 
ly, cautiously and soundly confines 
himself to those aspects of the thee 
tres of the East that have had the 
greatest influence on modern play: 
writing in encouraging stylization— 
that is, the writing of plays frankly 
“theatricalist” instead of pretenses at 
photographing “life.” For reasons of 
space, the author omitted a bibliog: 
raphy, which in his case would have 
had to consume enough pages, I imag: 
(continued on page 4) 
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BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


of The American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 











A non-profit institution dedicated 
to the drama; to the recognition 
of any spark of ability within the 
student—a spark discovered 
quickly and candidly, through a 
program of frequent public plays. 


Recent student production: 
the World Premiére of 


“ALL FLAGS FLYING” 


Preem here was watched by a 
number of scouts from Broadway 
and representatives of both stage 
and screen productions, and what 
they saw was an unusually 
smooth and workmanlike per- 
formance by the Bessie V. Hicks 
Players —ARTHUR WATERS in 
Variety. 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 


1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 



















The Medici Coat-of-Arms 
in hand-wrought sterling 


The Jamaica Silversmith has captured 
the regal splendor of this famous and 
fabulous Florentine family in jewelry ex- 
pressive of his art. These striking pieces 
are entirely hand-wrought. There’s a 
richness about them you'll treasure. Pin 
and earrings are $4.00 each; bracelet 
$7.50. Complete set $15.00. Necklace 
(not shown) $8.00. Cuff links $6.00. 


Tax included; postpaid U.S.A. No C.0.D.'s. 
Write for free descriptive booklet. 
The Jamaica Silversmith 


79-32 164th Street 


Jameica New York 
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ine, to constitute a separate book; 
and if this reviewer regrets the omis- 
sion for personal reasons, it is im- 
probable that many readers will miss 
the bibliography. 

It is as a work of criticism rather 
than as a history that the informed 
reader, not to mention the specialist 
or the partisan, is apt to look some- 
what askance at “World Drama.” In 
the first place, the book is less than 
brilliant criticism; its insights are 
many but are apt to be pedestrian, 
and its revelations are far from star- 
tling. Yet a reasonable man can hard- 
ly fail to reflect that no one could 
be brilliant while carrying the im- 
pedimenta of so much information as 
the author brings us; and striking 
revelations are space-consuming in 
the case of so conscientious a writer 
as the author. No one may, indeed, 
underrate his book because it lacks 
the scintillation of such a piece of 
writing as Eric Bentley’s “The Play- 
wright As Thinker.” Nor is there 
much point in a reviewer's listing 
cases of dissent from the author’s 
specific judgments (such as the state- 
ment that Strindberg had less “theat- 
rical genius” than Ibsen), unless he 
can do so stimulatingly, which cannot 
be done briefly. 

Yet there are points of view in 
“World Drama” that color the entire 
quality of Dr. Nicoll’s judgments and 
perhaps also reduce the potential of 
the book as a stimulus to readers who 
are interested in drama and theatre 
actively rather than academically. I 
cannot, for example, accept his state- 
ment that “the realistic drama reaches 
culmination about 1880 and by 1900 
it is virtually done.” Since the master- 
pieces of Chekhov, Gorki, and 
O’Casey, as well as much vital minor 
work from European and American 
writers, come after 1900, this dictum 
does not seem to me valid. That Dr. 
Nicoll should insist on it casts a 
shadow on his entire treatment of the 
twentieth century. The contrary seems 
to be true: many departures from 
realism have been made during the 
past fifty years, many movements 
from “symbolism” to “surrealism” 
have arisen, without seriously under- 
mining the rule of realism. The non- 
realistic departures have frequently 
proved attractive theatrically, but 

(continued on page 6) 


















45 MINUTES FROM BROADWay 
View of High Tor. 


Artist collaborating with engineer solved prob. 
lems of maintenance costs, obsolescence and 
labor on secluded 4 acres. Modern, but age. 
less, non-depreciable stone studio house 
(featured in national magazine article). Good 
acoustics, oak beams, doweled wide flooring, 
Hand-wrought hardware, numerous closets, 
Swimming pool, 2 inexhaustible artesian wells. 
Majestic trees, laurel, flowering shrubs. Rent 
from guest cottage (former retreat of Theatre 
Guild star) covers costs of taxes, paint, re- 

airs, electricity, water, telephone and gas 
eet. Completely equipped including 2 yrs, 
supply cut logs for 5 ealease. Sacrificed at 
$41,000. Easy terms. 
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MANHATTAN THEATRE 
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Operated in conjunction with the famous 


OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
Ogunquit, Maine 
For further information address: 
MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 


78 Dartmouth Street 
Forest Hills, L. L., New York City 
or Ogunquit, Maine 





The Duxbury Playhouse 
DUXBURY, MASS. 


“Massachusetts New 
Regional Theatre” 
Member of ANTA 
Member of 
Stock Managers Assn. 
and 


The Duxbury Playhouse 
School of the Theatre 


ALBERT MORITZ 
Producer 

118 East 29th St. 

‘New York (6, &. Y. 
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Address? 


Subscribers are request- 
ed to report immediately 


any change of address to 


Theatre Arts, 4800 
North Kenneth Ave., 
Chicago 30, Illinois; as 
well as to the local post- 
master. 
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PROUDLY PRESENTS ITS NEW SELECTION 


VESALIUS 


A landmark in the history of art and medical science 


HE work of the great Renaissance physician, 

Andreas Vesalius of Brussels, constitutes one 
of the greatest treasures of Western civilization 
and culture. The magnificent illustrations to his 
books, long familiar to artists and connoisseurs, 
hitherto have been obtainable only in rare edi- 
tions at prohibitive prices. Now, for the first time, 
all these illustrations—landmarks i in the realm of 
science, art and fine printing—are reproduced in 
one beautiful, large-size volume. In the dynamic 
and dramatic postures of the figures, which ema- 
nated from the workshop of the master painter 
Titian, one may trace with the same freshness 


List price $15.00 
Members’ price $7.95 


List price $6.00 
Members’ price $3.25 





List price $12.50 
Members’ price $6.75 


and enthusiasm man’s original discovery and ex- 
ploration of his own bodily structure. With anno- 
tations and translations, a discussion of the plates 
and their background, authorship and influence, 
and a 10,000 word biographical sketch of Vesalius 
by J. B. de C. M. Saunders of the University of 
California, and Charles D. O'Malley of Stanford 
University. 

You are cordially invited to become a member 
of the Seven Arts Book Society, and to begin your 
membership with the VESALIUS, the REM- 
BRANDT or any of the other distinguished books 
featured on this page... at notable savings to you. 


1% Vesalius Illustrations; 
the Harvard University Press two- 
volume Rembrandt by the noted au- 
thority, Jakob Rosenberg (one entire 
volume is devoted to 281 full-page 
gravure reproductions) ; the magnifi- 
cent Asiatic Art with its hundreds of 
reproductions of rare objects, many in 
full color; the large Daumier con- 
taining 240 lithographs by the French 
master in their original size — these 


Pictured on this page, and listed in 
the coupon below, are some of the 
books available to members, together 
with their retail price and special 
membership price. Begin your mem- 
bership now with any of the books 
listed in the coupon. Simply check 
the title or titles desired. It should be 
noted, however, that some of these 
books are in strictly limited supply. 
When the editions run out, they will 
no longer be available. 

And please remember, you do not 
have to take a book every month. You 


SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


after taking 4 books. 
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are representative of the fine library 
volumes the Society distributes to its 
members . . . in the Publishers’ 
Original Editions, even though the 
special price to members is consider- 
ably less than their price elsewhere, 
Thus, the original price of the Rem- 
brandt is $18.50, but as a member 
you pay only $6.75—an actual saving 
of $11.75. 


Now you can obtain the most distinguished books in the arts 


may select as few as four in an entire 
year from among the more than fifty 
eminently desirable books described 
in the News, and still enjoy all the 
advantages of membership. Each 
month you receive, FREE, the Soei- 
ety’s illustrated magazine, the Seven 
Arts News, describing the forthcom- 
ing selection and other selections 
available to members. You accept 
only the books you want—books of 
your own choice — and you save on 
every book you purchase. 


Save up fo fifty per cent and more on the books you cherish 


401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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results from 
EXPERIENCE and TRAINING 
Did you know — 


Pasadena Playhouse continuously 
operates 4 stages, a touring company, 
complete television and radio studios! 


EXPERIENCE 

Practical experience in acting, direct- 
ing, set and costume design, lighting, 
playwriting and theatre administration, 
preparatory to professional er academic 
career! In one school year, students 
presented 724 performances of 248 
productions to paying audiences! 


TRAINING 
Speech, play analysis, body move- 
ment, Shakespeare, make-up, history 
and lit. of drama, and more degree 
and non-degree courses are given by 
noted, practicing professionals. Terms 
begin Sept., Jan., March and June. 


TODAY write Gen. Mgr. for more info. 
PASADEMA PLAYHOUSE 
THEATRE ARTS COLLEGE 
33 S. El Moline Ave. Pasadena 1, Calif. 




































MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
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DIRECTING 

COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Studeats 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A Degrees 


For Information: 

LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar, 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theotre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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their contributions to the drama thus 
far have been comparatively meager. 
(Brecht’s work, which possesses vital- 
ity, happens to win the least approba- 
tion from Dr. Nicoll.) Realism has 
proved sturdier than some people 
maintain, partly because it has ac- 
corded with the temper of the times 
and encouraged playwrights to have 
their say about what they know and 
feel; and partly because it has proved 
capable of interpenetration by poetry 
and imagination. Too many of the 
nonrealistic endeavors have been co- 
terie products, factitious, fragile, or 
even vacuous, 

Dr. Nicoll rightly wants the drama 
to have universality. Yet it is question- 
able whether universality is an a priori 
achievement. It is through the con- 
crete that the universal is apt to be 
arrived at; it happens when the con- 
crete has been made incandescent by 
an intense spirit and a large mind. 
To try to create in a void is to pro- 
duce a void. If this can hardly be 
news to Dr. Nicoll, it is nevertheless 
apparent that his disinterest in the 
stuff of reality out of which dreams 
are made and out of which visions 
come (and this includes ideas and 
responses to the social climate and, 
also, to social pressures) affects not 
only his judgments of modern drama 
but his description of the drama from 
the time of Aeschylus to the time 
of Ibsen. Dr. Nicoll’s readers need 
more information than he offers: 
“What do they of drama know who 
only drama know?” It is largely be- 
cause certain playwrights were think- 
ers, too, (not philosophers, of course, 
but men creatively responsive to the 
thought of their age) that the dra- 
matic form became a major form of 
human expression. It is surely not 
because playwrights were merely good 
Nor is it because they 
could write good dialogue, in some 


craftsmen. 
absolute sense. It would seem to me 
that dialogue is to be judged by how 
effectively something worth saying is 
being said, whether it be in prose or 
poetry. I do not wish to imply that Dr. 
Nicoll is unaware of this, but I do 
think he gives the impression that 
craftsmanship, characterization, and 
sensibility constitute the whole of dra- 
ma; and for that reason all three quali- 
ties—craftsmanship, characterization, 
and sensibility—in his description of 





them seem to me somewhat less than 
vital. It is in the context of the views 
an author holds and the responses he 
makes as a whole man and thinker 
that his craft, his characterization, 
and his feeling leave more than a 
fleeting impression. 

This, moreover, seems to me equal. 
ly true of style, upon which Dr. Nicoll 
rightly places a great deal of stress 
If the style “is the man,” the poor 
quality of O’Neill’s dialogue, to which 
Dr. Nicoll. along with other Critics, 
attributes O’Neill’s lack of greatness, 
must have a deeper source than the 
fact that 
over the words he employs.” It seems 
to me that Bentley, St. John Ervine, 
and others have advanced deeper rea- 
sons for their dissatisfaction with 
O'Neill; and for my part, I should 
venture the opinion that this drama. 


“he has not magical power 


tist has suffered from too many unre. 
solved inner problems which he has 
had both the honesty and naiveté to 
proclaim at the top of his redoubtable 
theatricality. (Nor do I rule out the 
influence of the time spirit in America 
when O'Neill started writing, as well 
as a great deal else.) It is true of 
course that “the art of the drama is 
a branch of the art of poetry,” and 
we should be gratefu to Dr. Nicoll for 
unequivocally. But 
poetry is also an emanation of the 


asserting this 


whole man rather than a beating of 
detached wings in a_ metaphysical 
void. That Dr. Nicoll craves poetry in 
the drama is entirely to his credit, and 
this desire, along with a seemingly 
ingrained gentlemanly conservatism, 
saves him from making errors of over- 
estimation to which more emotionally 
involved critics, including this re- 
viewer, are prone to succumb. It is 
only possible to question how Dr. 
Nicoll conceives this poetry to be gen- 
erated, and whether he, who surely 
knows more history of theatrical art 
than any other writer, does not too 
often give the impression of overlook: 
ing (I must attribute this to space 
considerations) the poetry of the the- 
atre implicated in the plays of writers 
whose texts seem barren by compati- 
those of Aeschylus or 
Shakespeare. There are no immortal 
lines in “Death of A Salesman” (and 
without being able to read Russian, | 
suspect that this is also true of “The 
Three Sisters” and “The Cherry 
Orchard,” yet the play induces and 
produces theatrical magic. 

I cannot close this review, however, 
without apologizing to Dr. Nicoll for 
so cavalierly embarking upon this 


son with 
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line of thought and diverting atten- 
tion from what he has actually 
achieved in “World Drama.” I have 
challenged his statements and implica- 
tions, which are perhaps sound 
enough in their immediate context, 
partly in order to call attention to the 
restricted nature of his enterprise, to 
which he himself admits when he 
states that his conspectus of the drama 
is “prejudiced” (it is actually less 
prejudiced than many studies), but 
mainly because I dread chaining play- 
wrights to the heavenly wheels of 
“mystery” and “universals” just as 
much as I deplore shackling them to 
the mundane Ferris wheels of party 
politics, economics, or mere crafts- 
manship. The exceptions I have taken 
to Dr. Nicoll’s book concern chiefly 
the nascent or practicing playwright 
rather than the general reader or the 
scholar. Actually, Dr. Nicoll remains 
as objective as possible in recording 
more than two thousand years of 
He is a scrupulous 
historian within the limits he set for 
himself and the limits of his point of 
view. Nothing I have said can de- 


dramatic writing. 


tract from the respect and gratitude 
we must feel for the effort he has ex- 
pended upon this comprehensive and 
well-organized work. 

—JOHN GASSNER 


Lost PLays oF Eucene O'NEILL. New 
Fathoms Press, Ltd. $3.00. 

No one can have been more sur- 
prised, dismayed, or shocked at the 
appearance of “Lost Plays of Eugene 
O'Neill” than the author himself. 
Here is a slender volume of four one- 
act plays and one three-acter, re- 
covered from among the very earliest 
exercise-pieces by a playwright who 
had imagined, and devoutly hoped, 
that they were irrecoverably lost; 
plays that he would, if anyone had 
consulted him, never have allowed to 
be read, printed, or produced. Why, 
once they came to light, the manu- 
scripts were not returned to him, I 
can't say, because I don’t know. All 
five of them are known, at least by 
title, to a handful of students who 
have always respected O’Neill’s wishes 
and thought highly enough of him to 
encourage him to develop as an artist 
and not to unearth the unconsidered 
trifles of his earliest youth. Their ap- 
pearance in print at this late date adds 
nothing of importance not already 
known, and distresses their author 
who, as most of us know, has been 


suffering for some years from a pain- 
ful disease. 
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Lawrence Gellert, who writes an 
Introduction to the little book, after 
quoting Susan Glaspell’s well-known 
recollections of the appearance of the 
young O'Neill in Provincetown with 
a “trunkful of plays,” says something 
about the trunk itself that “lay hid- 
den away through the years. And here 
they are, brought to light at last, ex- 
actly as they were originally and 
tossed into that magical trunk almost 
four decades ago.” He tells us that 
“We are not . . . gathering leftovers 
from the table. Rather, we enjoy, from 
the vantage point of the plays here 
presented, an Alice in Wonderland- 
like serving of the hors d’oeuvres, the 
first course of a menu, last.” Mr. Gel- 
lert doesn’t want it implied that he 
considers the plays masterpieces, but 
that within certain limitations, “these 
early flights . . . are truly startling.” 

Having told as much as he has, Mr. 
Gellert owes it to the public to be 
much more specific. I am very curious 
about that “magical trunk.” Who 
found it? To whom does it belong? 
Was it O’Neill’s, and did he make a 
present of it to someone? If so, to 
whom? Did O'Neill give his manu- 
scripts away? To whom? Where are 
they now? How, incidentally, did Mr. 
Gellert learn that the manuscripts 
were tossed into the trunk “nearly 
four decades ago”? Are we to under- 
stand that the manuscripts were the 
earliest versions of these plays, or 
were they later variants? Is the ver- 
sion of “The Sniper” now published 
identical with that ultimately pro- 
duced in New York in 1917? These 
are a few of the questions I am curi- 
ous about, and I think that any stu- 
dent of O’Neill’s work has a right to 
know such things. Why are we left in 
the dark? 

It is hardly worthwhile criticizing 
Mr. Gellert’s critical pronouncements, 
but I can’t resist quoting this: “ 
these early flights are truly startling.” 
Oh, and one more: “. . . throbbing 
and vital beyond most items of the 
theatre today.” This last refers to the 
full-length play. 

As I said, the “Lost Plays” adds 
nothing of importance to the study of 
O'Neill. In O’Neill’s book “Thirst” 
you will find early plays that are im- 
mature and not very interesting. In- 
trinsically, the “lost” plays are dull, 
and my hope is that no one not al- 
ready familiar with the later work 
will get his first impressions of O'Neill 
by looking at them. I feel sorry for 
anyone who thinks he has a treat in 

(continued on page 8) 
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BUILDING A CHARACTER 
Translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 
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store for him, and I can imagine no 
one trying to produce any one of the 
five plays. Conceivably some O'Neill 
specialist, like myself and a few oth- 
ers, will make the effort to plow 
through these few pages, and will en- 
joy a gruesome sort of pleasure like 
that of a surgeon who performs a 
post-mortem operation. 

I don’t know just where Mr. Gellert 
belongs in this picture, since he neg- 
lects to tell us what he should have 
told us. Presumably he admires 
O'Neill, and even if he was not re- 
sponsible for the exhumation of the 
“Lost Plays” he is a party to the act. 
He must know that O’Neill’s author- 
ization was neither asked for nor 
granted. And if he doesn’t know that 
the playwright would be hurt and ag- 
grieved, he knows very little about 
him. 

The “Lost Plays” cannot harm 
O’Neill’s reputation as an artist, even 
though it certainly distresses the man. 
Unless, of course, anyone should be 
deluded into thinking that its public- 
ation was authorized by him, or not 
violently opposed by him, or was in 
any way a source of profit to him. 

There are so many ways of serving 
the best interests of the American 
drama that it seems a waste of time 
that anyone should have to go to the 
trouble of writing an article like this. 
O'Neill is alive today, and at the 
height of his powers. He is ill, and 
the important thing is, at the very 
least, to do nothing that would em- 
barrass or pain him. 

The book I have been talking about 
includes “Abortion,” “The Movie 
Man,” “The Sniper,” “Servitude,” 
and “A Wife for a Life.” 

—Barrett H. CLark 


THe ART OF SCENIC 
Simonson. Harper 
$6.00. 

Lee Simonson, one of our foremost 
scenic designers, once again proves 
that he is also one of the theatre’s 
most able thinkers. In “The Art of 
Scenic Design” we are given an in- 
sight into the intellectual workings of 
this important artist’s approach to the 
problems of bringing a script to life 
on the stage. 


Desicn. By Lee 


and_ Brothers. 


For me, of course, one of the most 
important contributions the book 
makes is its clear understanding of 





the designer’s relationship with the 
director and their mutual responsi. 
bility to the success of the artistic 
whole of a production. 

We receive much valuable informa. 
tion, not only on the technique of 
building, painting, and lighting scep. 
ery (and without the ponderous ter. 
minology of a technical text) but the 
aesthetics of theatre as well. My 
Simonson, for example, takes the 
reader through his entire design jp. 
terpretations for “Liliom” and “Tris. 
tan and Isolde.” And his translation 
of Adolph Appia’s analyses for the 
lighting of “Tristan and Isolde” jg 
astounding to read, for it is really 
the springboard for all modern stage 
lighting. 

In his foreword Mr. Simonson ex. 
plains that he is not attempting a 
complete history of theatre art, but 
begins with the Renaissance only to 
show how the theatre architecture and 
scenic art of that period carried 
through to the nineteenth century and 
how the experimentations of the nine. 
teenth century led to the theatre of 
today. There is a luxury of illustra. 
tion from the historic beginnings of 
the Renaissance theatre to Mr. Simon. 
son’s own pictorial record of the im- 
portant plays he has done. The book 
ends with six interpretations of “Ham- 
let” as designed by Bel Geddes, Cha. 
ney, Hofman, Jones, Oenslager and 
Siemmenen. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Simonson will write another 
book that would bring us a little 
closer to the dynamics of today and 
their relationship to theatre design. 

—RaLpu ALswanc 


soon 


THe Movies: A_ PsycHOLocical 
Stupy. By Martha Wolfenstein and 
Nathan Leites. The Free Press, Glen- 
coe, Ill. $4.00. 

Psychology seems to have invaded 
the world of films in earnest, not 
merely in film stories but now in film 
interpretation as well. Parker Tyler 
has found there images and symbols 
evoking strange and disturbing but 
very personal dreams. Siegfried 
Kracauer has proved that movies can 
reflect the psychological forces at 
work in a society at a particular time. 
While in this new book Drs. Wolfen- 
stein and Leites feel they can discover 
the American mass mind through 
films, a key to the American dream. 
Their findings, continually fascinat- 
ing and challenging, are also fre 
quently questionable. 

The Leites pursue their investiga 
tions through four familiar situations, 
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Lovers and Loved Ones, Parents and 
Children, Killers and Victims, and 
something they call Performers and 
Onlookers. Working mainly with mel- 
odramas and comedies, their analysis 
bristles with valuable insights into 
American film types and story pat- 
terns. They seem justifiably pleased 
with their presentation of the “good- 
bad girl,” the heroine who is provoca- 
tive enough, sexy enough to disturb 
the hero, but proves in the end to be 
a nice, home-loving girl waiting only 
for him. Heroes, they find, are gen- 
erally without family ties, strangers 
in a strange city when the picture 
opens. Another interesting pattern 
they reveal is the movies’ attitude 
toward parents in general: Life here 
is oriented away from the past, the 
ties that bind are weak; it is the 
future that counts. Apt comparisons 
with French and English film treat- 
ments of similar themes are intro- 
duced to point up peculiarly Ameri- 
can points of view. 

Where this book seems to go astray 





is in the interpretations it forces upon 
its discoveries. Take for example its 
treatment of the detective films, the 
pictures featuring the “private eye.” 
If this new hero were analyzed as a 
purely post-war phenomenon—which, 
in fact, he is—the authors, still work- 
ing with psychology, might have cast 
some light on our post-war society. 
Instead, the “private eye” is eternal- 
ized as the little boy spying out his 
parents’ sex secrets at night. The vil- 
lain, the Leites would have it, is a 
father symbol, and the villain’s girl— 
played by Lana Turner, Ava Gardner, 
or Lizabeth Scott—a mother image. 

What seems to be happening here is 
that film themes are being cut to fit 
a preconceived psychoanalytical pat- 
tern. But what movies mean is always 
a personal thing, subject to elucida- 
tion on an analyst’s couch perhaps, 
but not to broad generalization. Even 
here the authors have ignored the ob- 
vious. In their survey of titles, they 
have refused to note whether a picture 
was popular and seen by millions or 
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unpopular and seen by fewer millions, 
whether it was strikingly done and 
impressed all who saw it or weakly 
handled, impressing no one. 

Nor are they particularly con- 
cerned with why films turn out the 
way they do—the star who wants her 
part built up, the producer who has 
to pare several thousand dollars from 
his budget. These considerations are 
important to picture making, prob- 
ably as important as guessing what 
the public wants. And what the public 
wants is hardly to be answered by the 
Leites’ fantasy of Oedipal situations, 
infantile sex wishes, homosexuality 
and voyeurism. If the censors saw pic- 
tures as the authors do, we should 
probably have all films eliminated 
completely. Instead, the movies will 
go right on conjuring up private 
dream worlds for each of us. Here we 
have essentially, despite the imper- 
sonal and scientific prose, only one 
version of that world, one very special 
interpretation of that dream. 

—ARTHUR KNIGHT 


THE WorLD OF GILBERT AND SULLI- 
vAN. By W. A. Darlington. Illustrated. 
Crowell. $3.50. 

As a guide to obscure allusions and 
outmoded social situations in the plays 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, this book 
renders a genuine service to all Savoy- 
ards. Actually, the plays themselves 
do not date very much; they still 
succeed, in the library as in the the- 
atre. However, our fullest possible 
understanding of them requires a 
great quantity of odd information 
that is here conveniently gathered in 
“The World of Gilbert and Sullivan.” 

Much of Mr. Darlington’s work 
seems rather out of place in an inde- 
pendent book; it is generally the sort 
of material that would be relegated to 
the footnotes or glossary in an anno- 
tated edition of the plays. But, since 
there is no annotated edition, we must 
depend upon Mr. Darlington to tell us 
why Nanki-Poo is said to reside at 
Knightsbridge and why Strephon of 
“lolanthe” is said to be a parliamen- 
tary Pickford. To those of us who 
value the plays sufficiently, these facts 
are welcome in any form. 

Even more important—but more 
debatable—are Mr. Darlington’s in- 
terpretations of the plays. He is at his 





best when he is correcting a popular 
misconception about “Pinafore,” in- 
terpreting the presentation of Sir Jos- 
eph Porter as effective satire on mid- 
dle-class presumption. But subsequent 
(continued on page 10) 
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chapters exhibit a strange inconsisten- 
cy; although he is more than willing 
to grant that Gilbert might sharply 
caricature the middle class, Mr. Dar- 
lington refuses to recognize Gilbert's 
barbs at the aristocracy for what they 
are. He shares his predilection for the 
nobility with General Stanley of “The 
Pirates of Penzance” (with all our 
faults, we love our House of Peers’). 
He insists that the satire of “Iolanthe” 
has “no real bite,” that Gilbert was 
not a real social critic when he made 
the nobility look silly. And yet Mr. 
Darlington insists that Gilbert was a 
serious critic of society when he ridi- 
culed the bourgeoisie in “Pinafore.” 
In view of this assumption, it is puz- 
zling to find the equally vehement 
insistence that any unflattering refer- 
ences to the upper classes are good, 
clean, wholesome, and utterly mean- 
ingless fun. Gilbert seems just as 
much a social critic—and his satire 
seems to have just as much bite— 
when he lampoons the House of Lords 
in “lIolanthe.” Evidence from a num- 
ber of plays—“Pinafore,” “lolanthe,” 
“The Sorcerer,” “Patience,” “The Pi- 
rates of Penzance”—suggests that 
Gilbert was a thoroughgoing satirist 
who scattered his fire over all the 
social orders; he did not reserve a 
special malice for the middle class. 
Even if we conclude, as Mr. Darling- 
ton urges us to, that an unquestioning 
loyalty to long established institutions 
may be quite admirable, why must we 
wish it on poor old W. S. Gilbert? 
—Henry Popkin 


THe Lapy’s Not For Burninc. By 
Christopher Fry. Oxford University 
Press. $2.50. 

Serious American drama of recent 
years has come to lean heavily on 
modern speech—short strong words 
punctuated by a change in lighting. 
The talk is pedestrian and not always 
coherent. It has a tendency to become 
so ordinary that it is too dull to read 
or else so glib that it is too easy to 
read. Although talk of this kind may 
play well on the stage its addition to 
literature will perhaps in future times 
be considered negligible. There are in 
some plays, it is true, evidences of 
poetry or at least high-minded expres- 
sion. But these are usually entrusted 
to one character—a faintly daft or 


| out-of-step-with-the-army -character— 





who, whatever the playwright’s sym. 
pathies, comes to a bad end in the 
world the playwright has created. Ver. 
bal fancy is almost a sure-fire ti 

that the speaker will eventually go 
raving mad or be discovered drinking 
secretly. This establishes a tacit under. 
standing between audience and play. 
wright that most people who talk jp 
this way are, in fact, suspect. It does 
little to promote the language they 
speak. Recently there have been in. 
novations from England and France 
in which a play’s entire dramatis per- 
sonae—daft and undaft—is accorded 
an extensive and beautiful vocabulary, 

Christopher Fry’s “The Lady’s Not 
for Burning,” which also plays well 
according to reports, is a prime ex. 
ample of this renaissance of words, 
Done almost entirely in blank verse 
(Fry, like Shakespeare, has Ais drunk 
speak prose ) it is not only extremely 
graceful as to imagery, but quite pro- 
found. Individual passages have a 
startling individual beauty as much 
because of their meaning as because 
of their sound. In fifteenth-century 
England a beautiful girl of a country 
community is accused of witchcraft. 
A young man who says he is The 
Devil accuses himself of murdering 
the rag man and demands to be hung. 
The authorities ignore him and plan 
to burn the girl for turning the rag 
man into a dog. The proceedings of 
justice are viewed through a sort of 
Gilbert and Sullivan trance, but the 
results are not all farce. There is 
enough reality in Mr. Fry’s picture 
of superstition and sanctimony to ring 
a familiar and ominous bell. The 
power of love here as elsewhere in 
Mr. Fry’s work is given its age-old 
property of cure-all. His romantic 
poetry is as strong in its way and 
as fascinating as the satirical poetry 
which causes the reader to laugh out 
loud. 

Mr. Fry’s vulgar characters, a silly, 
selfish matron and her two odious, 
leching, and fickle sons, are not con- 
fined to the blacks and whites of 
speech and character to which the 
modern dramatist too often relegates 
his forces of evil. They reveal them- 
selves in speeches of some charm 80 
that there is for them as well as for 
the others a possible human response. 
As when one brother confesses to the 
other: 

I loved her once—earlier today— 
Loved her with a passionate misappre 
hension. 

I thought you wanted her, and I’m 
always deeply 
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lol een ea aera ee einem teeta 


Devoted to your affairs. But now I’m 
bored, 
As bored as the face of a fish, 
In spite of the sunlit barley of her 
hair. si 
There is a certain compassion in 
any observation which has more than 
one dimension. It is a joy to report 
that England has produced another 
poet with this kind of indispensable 
compassion, a silver tongue, and a 
reported stage sense which we have 
vet to see, but which we are promised 
for the next season. In the meantime 
the literature of the stage has been 
enriched. 





Tue Stevens AMERICA; A Traveler’s 
Guide to the United States. By Alden 
and Marion Stevens. Little Brown & 
Co. $5.00. 

Here is everything you need to 
know about any trip you want to 
make in this country—including notes 
on many little theatres and summer 
stock companies. Hotels, restaurants, 
and tourist courts are listed from 
Manhattan, New York to Manhattan, 
Kansas and beyond. And if time 
hangs heavily during a two-week run 
in Detroit, this book will tell you 
what’s fun—even to the hours in 
which you can visit your favorite auto 
factory. 

; The body of the book is divided 
into twenty-eight “Trans-America 


Tours”—called TAT for short— 
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which crisscross the country, follow- 
ing the best highway route between 
their terminal points. It is surprising 
how many places you can start from 
and go to without getting off these 
routes at all, but if you do happen to 
be traveling between points not joined 
by a TAT, the authors have provided 
a “Route Finder” which will give you 
your best highway route. There is an 
extremely complete index so that you 
can easily find material on any spe- 
cific place. The book thus makes an 
excellent ready reference work if 
you're not going anywhere and just 
want to know what Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, is like. 

A staggering amount of solid fac- 
tual information is included. Popula- 
tion and altitude of each town and 
city are listed along with the railroads 
and airlines serving it. Radio stations 
over 5,000 watts, with network and 
wave lengths, are given in case you 
have a radio in your car. State speed 
limits, liquor laws, and where to get 
fishing and hunting information are 
here, too. Of interest are the many in- 
dustrial tours and the emphasis on 
what people do to earn a living in 
various parts of the country. In a sep- 
arate section is much good advice on 
how to travel—by train, bus, air, and 
auto, 

The arrangement in tours (as well 
as the large type, simple layout, and 
lack of confusing abbreviations) 
makes the book very easy to read. 
There is a literary and easy-going 
manner which makes it fun to tour 
with this book in your favorite chair. 
You may like Los Angeles and be 
annoyed by some of the things the 
Stevens say about it (they like San 
Francisco better) but you will cer- 
tainly not be bored. 

The Stevens have obviously trav- 
eled widely, and the coverage of the 
book is extensive. But they did not 
rely entirely on their own knowledge. 
The book is dedicated to “more than 
twelve hundred correspondents in all 
parts of the United States” who not 
only sent them material but actually 
checked the material about their own 
communities for accuracy before the 
book was put into ty pe. 

There is not as much information 
as this reviewer would have liked on 
the real “back country” —in Utah and 


Arizona, for instance—and an even 





more extensive hotel and restaurant 
list would be fine. But this is undoubt- 
edly the most useful single volume for 
travelers—and it makes good reading 
too. 







ABBE WORKSHOP 


4 MY. 23, M. ¥. A 





For ACTORS 
and DANCERS 


announces registration for the 


Summer Session 


Study Groups and Productions 
Professional Group 


Directors: Mary Virginia Farmer, 
Broadway productions and Group 
Theatre, New York: Loren Gage. 
Columbia Pictures and New York 
Stege; Harriette Ann Gray, Dance 
Dept. 
For Catalogue Write 
1743 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
Hollywood 27, Calif. 
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LU MMUSE 


YOU WANT 
TO LEARN?... 


Want to learn how to act? How to 
give characterization and motivation 
to a role? Why ham and sham go 
together? How good it feels to work 
creatively and honestly? This school 
is being run for the people who are 
concerned with such things. Write 
for details to the Theater Dept., 
Randall School, 174 Ann Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 








A PROFESSIONAL CAREER IN 
Stage, Screen, Radio or Television 


FRANCES ROBINSON - DUFF 


offers you the essential preparations for 
this career. 


All instructions personally given by 


Miss Robinson-Duff. 


ENROLL NOW 

Summer Course Starts July 10 
No better illustration of Miss Robinson-Duff's 
ability to aid the development of outstanding 
talent could be offered than the brilliant 
careers of these famous stars: Clark Gable, 
Van Heflin, Sidney Blackmer, Douglass Mont- 
gomery, Eddie Duchin and John Baragrey. 


Write or phone for literature 
235 E. 62nd St., Dept. T, N. Y. 21, Riline 4-7900 















HE ABBE WORKSHOP now in 
its 4th year offers the advanced 
student actor an unequaled oppor- 
tunity to develop and showcase his 
talent by working in one of the coun- 
try’s foremost experimental theatres. 
12 new plays next year. 








Apply now for Fall term. 


ABBE PRACTICAL WORKSHOP 
310 Riverside Drive 
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“A beautiful piece of work” 


—ALTHEA HUNT, Director, 
William and Mary Theatre 


THE ART OF 


SCENIC DESIGN 


LEE SIMONSON discusses de- 
sign, scene construction, lighting 
and theatrical architecture since 
the Renaissance. Over 300 illus- 
trations. $6.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 €. 33rd St., N.Y. 16 





First Time in Print— 


LOST PLAYS 


OF 
EUGENE O'NEILL 


(Four one act plays and one full 
three act play—with introduction) 
The earliest works of 


THE DEAN OF 
AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHTS 
Date of publication May 29 
$3.00 
—_—— 

NEW FATHOMS PRESS, LTD. 


105 West 40th St. New York City 








Radio—Television 
Speech—Theatre 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading to 
A.B. and A.M. degrees. Day, evening, summer 
session. Training in broadcasting, announcing, 
writing. TV orientation. Professional acting, 
directing, playwriting, scene and costume 
design, choreography. 

Students play before metropolitan audiences 
in well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 


college FM and network stations. Placement 
assistance. 


Emerson College 


Write to Admissions Secretary for catalog. 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THE LADY'S NOT FOR 

BURNING $2.50 
Christopher Fry 

THE HAPPY TIME $2.50 
Samuel Taylor 

THE ENCHANTED $2.50 
Jean Giraudoux 


THE VELVET GLOVE $2.50 


Rosemary Casey 
THE FILM TILL NOW 


(Revised Edition) $12.00 
Paul Rotha 


WORLD DRAMA $7.50 
Allardyce Nicoll 
THE ART OF SCENIC DESIGN $6.00 


Lee Simonson 


SCREEN WORLD 1949 


Bound $3.50 
Ed. Daniel Blum Paper $2.00 
48 W. 52nd St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
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The New 


Records 


@ This year’s bicentennial anniver- 
sary of Sebastian Bach’s death has 
had quite an effect on the recording 
companies, most of it to the good. 
One of the most welcome of the new 
releases is Columbia’s presentation of 
all six Brandenburg Concertos con- 
ducted by Fritz Reiner. The orchestra 
is a nameless group, selected for the 
occasion with obvious care, and the 
soloists—including Hugo Kolberg, 
Sylvia Marlowe, Julius Baker, Wil- 
liam Lincer, Leonard Rose, and 
William Vacchiano—are all excellent. 
Mr. Vacchiano, I’m pleased to report, 
uses the high, piercing trumpet origi- 
nally called for by the composer, and 
not the present-day instrument usually 
substituted when these works are per- 
formed. Miss Marlowe does an espe- 
cially commendable job in the fifth of 
these concertos, where the harpsi- 
chord part makes virtuoso demands 
on the player. Reiner handles the 
interplay between soloists and orches- 
tra with authority, and keeps the 
music on a level of purity that never 
becomes thin or austere. 

Another large Columbia set pre- 
sents the organist E. Power Biggs in 
a well selected assortment of works 
for what Schumann called “Bach’s 
royal instrument.” These include the 
first and second Trio Sonatas, the 
great Prelude and Fugue in G major 
and the one in B minor, the Toccata, 
Adagio, and Fugue in C major, and 
six of the Chorale Preludes. Record- 
ing the varied colorations of organ 
tone has always been something of a 
problem, but the engineering accom- 
plishment in this set is as fine as I’ve 
run across. Mr. Biggs recorded this 
music on the new organ in Boston’s 
Symphony Hall. He plays it all with 
self-effacing devotion and no little ex- 
citement. This superb music is espe- 
cially recommended to anyone who 
still feels that hearing Bach on the 
organ is a forbiddingly esoteric pleas- 
ure. 

Columbia has also released good 
versions of two of the Sonatas for 
unaccompanied violin. One of these— 
the first, in G minor—marks the Co- 
lumbia debut of Tossy Spivakovsky, 



















Now READ the sensitive 
thrill-packed play based 
on Henry James’ "The Turn 

of the Screw" 


The Innocents 


BY WILLIAM ARCHIBALD 


With delightful illustrations 
by the author 


TOP PRAISE FROM TOP CRITICS: 





BROOKS ATKINSON (N.Y. Times): "A 
perfectly wrought drama . . . one of the 
distinguished events of the season." 


ROBERT GARLAND (N.Y. Journal-Ameri- 
can): “Chilling . . . truly spellbinding!” 















JOHN CHAPMAN (Daily News): "Most 
delicious and direful . . . a fine and 
delicate tale of indefinable horror." 





WILLIAM HAWKINS (N.Y. World-Tele- 
gram and Sun): ‘An extraordinary expe- 
rience." 


$2.50 at all bookstores 

or write to Dept. PB, 
COWARD-NMcCANN, INC. 

2 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Fach month TOMORROW presents— 


& NIGHTLIFE AND DAYLIGHT... 
discriminating reviews of current 
Broadway plays by critic and direc- 
tor Harold Clurman. 


¢ MUSICAL NOTES . . .commentaries 
on opera, the dance, symphonic mu- 
sic, composers, and musicians by 
John Briggs. 


e AMERICAN NOTEBOOK ...a con- 
sideration of the amusing and fright- 
ening aspects of the American scene 
by Thomas Sugrue. 


A stimulating and forward-looking 
editorial by EILEEN J. GARRETT, 


editor-in-chief. 


A 14-page book section containing 
penetrating reviews of the latest 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
4 MONTHS FOR ONLY $1.00 


TOMORROW MAGAZINE 
11 East 44th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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one of the most sensitive and brilliant 
yjolinists among us today. Spivakov- 
sky is that rare phenomenon, a per- 
former of almost limitless technical 
accomplishment who never permits 
his facility to compromise the musical 
integrity of his performance. His tone 
is big and unforced, and the purity of 
line which he brings to Bach is extra- 
ordinary. This set is coupled with a 
very sound reading of Beethoven’s 
Sonata No. 8 in G major for violin 
and plano. Note the name of the ex- 
Robert Corn- 
man—for you'll be hearing more of 
him in the future. Spivakovsky has 
had probably his greatest concert 
successes in the Bartok concerto; the 


pert assisting pianist- 


day when Columbia gets round to re- 
cording this will really be an occasion 
for cheers. 

Joseph Szigeti is the violinist in the 
fifth solo Sonata, in C major, and in 
the D minor violin concerto which 
accompanies it. For some years | 
have been made to feel slightly hereti- 


f 1M 


cal because of my reservations about 
Szigeti, but these two recordings make 
me more convinced than ever that 
Szigetis reedy, spun-out tone and 
impure intonation are not made up 
for by his admittedly first-rate musi- 
cianship. His conception of whatever 
music he plays leaves little if any- 
thing to be desired, but the quality 
of sound with which he projects it is 
too big an obstacle to real enjoyment. 
The accompanying group in the con- 
certo is the orchestra of the New 
Friends of Music, smoothly directed 
by Fritz Stiedry. 

From Bach’s choral music Colum- 
bia has rec orded some very good 
performances by the Schola Cantorum 
under Hugh Ross’s direction. The 
works include the sixth Motet (Psalm 
117), the Motet entitled “Komm, Jesu, 
Komm,” and three chorales: “In Dulci 
Jubilo.” the Passion Chorale, and the 
familiar “Ein’ feste Burg ist unser 
Gott.” The musical conception dis- 
(continued on page 91) 
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JACOBS PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE—NINTH - 1950- SEASON 


Founder TED SHAWN Director 


Undergraduate Course Nine Weeks, Graduate Course Six Weeks, both beginning July 3rd 


FACULTY: 
Ballet: MARGARET CRASKE (Ist 7 Weeks) 
AUBREY HITCHINS (Last 2 Weeks) 


Modern: MYRA KINCH 

Ethnic: MME. LA MERI (6 Weeks) 
DR. ELIZABETH BURCHENAL [| wk.) 
JOSEFINA GARCIA (| Week) 
PEARL PRIMUS (| Week) 

Body Conditioning 
JOSEPH PILATES (6 Weeks) 


Pedagogy, Fundamentals of Movement and 
Rhythm — TED SHAWN 
Kinesiology & Anatomy for Dancers: 
JOSEFINA GARCIA (6 Weeks) 
Workshop in Stagecraft for Dancers: 
JOHN CHRISTIAN 
Visual Aids to Teaching Dance: 
CAROL LYNN 


and a list of Distinguished Guest Lecturers 


Students seeking graduate credit for their study of the dance at Jacob's Pillow 
apply to the Director of Graduate Study, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


All others write to: The Director, Jacob's Pillow Dance Festival, P. O. Box 87, Lee, Mass. 








ACTING 


PRODUCTION 








DEPARTMENT 


B Conservatory of Music 
oélen DRAM Harlan Grant, Director 


FOUR YEAR COURSE AT COLLEGE LEVEL 


DIRECTING ° 
© DESIGN ° 


SPEECH 
RADIO 


Special courses in Music and Dance for those interested in musical theatre 
NEW MODERN THEATRE BUILDING 


$00 seat Main Theatre—125 seat Experimental Theatre. Latest scenic and lighting equipment 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 


For information and catalogue address Drama Department, Boston Conservatory of Music 
26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 








/NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preparation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. 
Comprehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion, 
directing, scene building, lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. All studies 
directed to attainment of professional standards. 


Summer Course 6 Weeks July 10—Fall Entrance Oct. 9 


Approved for Veterans 


Registration Limited 


THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL 
SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog T to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 


GREENBUSH THEATRE 


Will hold classes in all impor- 
tant phases of the Theatre 
plus Dancing and Voice. 


Beautiful country, excellent 


food, campus living quarters 
only 17 miles from N. Y. C. 


August Ist through Sept. 30th 
Sept. Ist through Nov. 30th 
For further information write : 
HARRY ROSEN, BLAUVELT, N. Y. 





ATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 





PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 








on STAGE...on SCREEN...on RADIO 


»son TELEVISION 
GELLER STUDENTS ACHIEVE SUCCESS 


Enroll Today 


LEARN THROUGH ACTUAL EXPERIENCE 


It's Approved for Veterans 
Write for full particulars 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


DEPT. T, 6040 WILSHIRE BLVD 
HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIFORNIA 
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PETER PAN 


April 24, 1950 
The Imperial Theatre 


Author: James M. Barrie 


Director: John Burrell 


Music and Lyrics: Leonard Bernstein 
Scenery and Lighting: Ralph Alswang 


Costumes: Motley 


Producer: Peter Lawrence and R. L. Stevens 






The winged, wonderful Peter Pan flies Wendy to Never Land to mother a band of lost boys. 


@ Although James Barrie’s most celebrated whimsy, 
“Peter Pan,” is ostensibly a play for children, many 
adults will still feel a childish thrill when confronted 
with the delightful spectacle of a magic flight to the 
Never Land. The plot, probably familiar to all, con- 
cerns the stirring adventures of the Darling children 
and their enchanted guide in a strange land inhabited 
by Indians, Mermaids, and a band of ferocious pirates 
led by the dastardly Captain Hook. Hook is engaged 
in a vendetta against Peter, who has previously thrown 
the pirate’s arm to a crocodile—a greedy beast who 
pursues Hook incessantly in hope of eating the rest 
of him. The children ultimately triumph over the pi- 
rates and return to their comparatively humdrum 
household, delighting their mother who has missed 
them but incurring the slight resentment of their father 
who has rather enjoyed the notoriety of owning lost 
children. Peter, as good things have a habit of doing, 
goes away, but Wendy Darling promises to go to see 
him every year to do his spring cleaning. 

As Peter, Jean Arthur is thoroughly winning. She 


THE CAST Wendy 
N . ing 
Nana Norman Shelly a ay 
. eter Pan 
Michael Charles Taylor Liza 
John. Jack, Dimond Slightly 
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is funny, heroic, beguiling, and at times pathetic, tak- 
ing the difficult hurdle of transvestitism in her delicate 
stride. Her Peter is unconventional in that he is a real 
boy, not just an attractive woman with a feather in 
her cap. Boris Karloff alternates between quiet malice 
and unbridled savagery in the dual role of Mr. Dar- 
ling and Captain Hook. His piracy should satiate the 
blood-lust of even the most imaginative child. As 
Wendy, Marcia Henderson is attractive but mechanical, 
and the little boys overdo everything in the manner 
traditional to child actors. Norman Shelly doubles as 
the crocodile and Nana, a tremendously beguiling St. 
Bernard dog; both performances seem authentic. 
Leonard Bernstein has composed good incidental 
music and a few pleasant songs which are not sung 
particularly well and do not stand out. Ralph Alswang’s 
sets and the Motley costumes are colorful and well- 
conceived, but the laurels for the physical production 
must go to the technical effects. All of the flying se- 
quences create fine excitement, and Tinker Bell, repre- 
sented by tiny flashing lights, is sheer electrical magic. 


Marcia Henderson Carly Philip Hepburn 
Boris Karloff The Twins Charles Brill, Edward Benjamin 

Jean Arthur Nibs Buzzy Martin 
Gloria Patrice Captain Hook Boris Karloff 

Lee Barnett Starkey David Kurlan 
Richard Knox Smee Joe E. Marks 
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A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT 


April 26, 1950 
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[THE CAST 


Fulton{Theatre 

Author: Christopher Fry 

Producer: Steven H. Scheuer and 

Bernard Carson 
Director: John O’Shaughnessy 
Scenery and Costumes: Jack Landau 
Christopher Fry 
guy gillette 





The charms of a handsome soldier dissuade Dynamene from dying in her late husband’s tomb. 


@ “A Phoenix Too Frequent,” a bright, slight verse- 
comedy dating back to Petronius, is the charming story 
of a lovely young woman’s doomed effort to be faithful 
to the memory of her husband. Determined to die of 
grief in his tomb she falls in love instead with the first 
man who comes along—a romantic young soldier who 
is bowled over by her constancy and her beauty. Even- 
tually the widow forfeits not only her husband’s mem- 
ory but his body to her new lover. He has dallied so 
long in the tomb that one of the corpses he is supposed 
to be guarding is stolen from the gallows nearby. The 
value of the play lies in its language, which is delight- 
ful, tender, sensuous as poetry should be, and witty. 
The production failed to take advantage of the lan- 
guage. It was directed—and cast—with an emphasis on 
physical good looks and the ha-ha possibilities of the 
situation. Richard Derr, who was allowed a good deal 
of unnecessary cape-swinging and sword-clasping, 
seemed totally incapable of getting through his poetic 
speeches, romantically or any other way. The love 
story, as a result, became quite unbelievable. Nina Foch 


Roty 

Fast Boy 
Dynsmene Nina Foch Pug 
Doto Vicki Cummings Mish 
Tegeus-Chromis Richard Derr Oz 


delivered her poetry in a desperate sing-song. As a 
faithful maid also resigned to the tomb, Vicki Cum- 
mings, who pleased the audience most—possibly be- 
cause she spoke slowly enough to be heard—burlesqued 
Mr. Fry’s lines as if she or the director had given up 
all hope of making them understood in any other way. 
When this sort of comment is intended by the dramatist 
it can be legitimate and effective comedy. But it was 
most unfair to the delicate and far from obscure wit- 
ticisms of an urbane poet-playwright who was lamely 
introduced to American audiences in this ill-advised 
and devised production. It is to be hoped that the next 
Fry play to come from England will be presented very 
soon by producers who respect his work. 

“Freight” was the most inappropriate curtain raiser 
possible. It is an overlong account of a group of Ne- 
groes running away from a lynching, who are cooped 
up in a boxcar with the most lurid, one-dimensional 
advocate of white supremacy since Simon Legree. What 
value it might have as a study of racial intolerance is 
diminished by making the oppressor a degenerate. 


THE CAST of “Freight” (Author: Kenneth White) 


Maxwell Glanville Bucket Kenneth Manigault 
Lance Taylor Lottie Cartis Harry 
Ernest Truesdale Peg Leg Maurice Thompson 
Raymond Hill Samp . Dots Johnson 
Lloyd Richards Jake Glen Gordon 
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TICKETS, PLEASE! 


April 27, 1950 


Coronet Theatre 


A New Intimate Revue 

Lyrics and Music: Lyn Duddy, Joan 
Edwards, Mel Tolkin, Lucille Kallen 
and Clay Warnick 

Sketches: Harry Herrmann, Edmund 
Rice, Jack Roche and Ted Luce 

Producer: Arthur Klein 

Director: Mervyn Nelson 

Settings: Ralph Alswang 

Choreography: Joan Mann 

Costumes: Peggy Morrison 






Joan Edwards 


Musical Conductor: Phil Ingalls 
Orchestrations: Ted Royal 


eileen darby-graphic house 


ior 





Paul and Grace Hartman, master and mistress of a pleasantly intimate revue. 


@ A good deal of the charm of “Tickets, Please!” 
from its extreme informality. The Hartmans make their 
first entrance down the aisle through the audience. 
Once on stage they explain, with intense earnestness, 
all the little difficulties they encountered in putting the 
show together, from hiring the revue’s lone show girl 
(a concession to the tired businessman) to the bother- 
some process of choosing a title. By the time they have 
finished this friendly introduction Paul and Grace have 


stems 


just about everyone eating oui of their hands. They 
create a good-humored atmosphere in which everything 
seems funnier than it really is. 

The most imaginative item in the revue is a dance 
by Dorothy Jarnac in which, abetted by a large loop of 
white tape, she acts out a series of abstract paintings. 
Not far behind, humor-wise, is a burlesque of the Ballet 
de Paris’ version of “Carmen,” with Paul Hartman 
as a moronic Don José and Grace, influenced more by 
Minsky than Merimée, as a shimmying Carmen. There 
is a lampoon of a Senate investigating committee, in- 
volving a Southern loyalist, a congresswoman, and 


THE CAST 


Grace and Paul Hartman 


Jack Albertson 


Roger Price 
Bill Norvas 


Dorothy Jarnac The Upstarts 
Patricia Bright Stuart Wade 
Tommy Wonder Dee Arlen 
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Paul Hartman as an atomic scientist—quite amusing, 
although the humor is eminently predictable. Two other 
sketches, one showing how the same plot is used in a 
Greek tragedy, a soap opera, and a film, and the second 
presenting Mr. Hartman as a lecturer on “Cooking 
Without Gas,” have their moments, but depend more 
on the spectacle of the stars’ weird costumes than on 
clever writing. 

The musical side of “Tickets, Please!” 
the comic. There is one pleasant song, “Darn It, Baby, 
That’s Love.” The others will surely be forgotten. The 
Hartmans get nice support from Jack Albertson, who 
sings, hoofs, and acts; the aforementioned Miss Jarnac; 
Roger Price, a monologuist who would be funnier if he 
carried a watch; a sardonic singer named Patricia 
Bright; and the show girl, Miss Mildred Hughes, whose 
proportions are truly heroic. Ralph Alswang’s settings 
are clever and efficient, making expert use of very 
limited materiel. 

Despite a sometime tendency to drag, “Tickets, 
Please!” is a pleasant, worthwhile entertainment. 


is not up to 


Larry Kert 
Ronnie Edwards 
Phyllis Cameron 
Midge Parker 
Mildred Hughes 
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THE LIAR 


May 18, 1950 
The Broadhurst Theatre 


Producer: Dorothy Willard and Thomas Hammond 

Book: Edward Eager and Alfred Drake 

Lyrics: Edward Eager 

Music: John Mundy 

Director: Alfred Drake 

Choreographer: Hanya Holm 

Setting and Lighting: Donald Oenslager 

Costumes: Motley 

Based on the play **The Liar’ 
by Carlo Goldoni 





. 


Alfred Drake 
fred fehl 





The Liar’s bamboozled victims finally get together and organize a plot of their own to trap him. 


{ 
© 





@ The Liar is a young man who returns to his native 
town on the run from a possessive mistress. He spends 
most of his time lounging around the courtyard under- 
neath the balcony of two beautiful sisters, talking to 
himself about the necessity of lying and the kick he 
gets out of it. At intervals one of the sisters pops out 
on the balcony and he promises eternal love. She is 
almost always closely followed by the other sister and 
the same promise, a joke that becomes not only pre- 
dictable but inevitable. The Liar also embroils his 
father, his servant, the girls’ father, and a pompous 
suitor in his web of fantasies, none of which are amus- 
ing enough to warrant the ensuing confusion. 
Modern wisecracks have been absorbed into the new 
script of the Goldoni original, but there has been little 
attempt at any further streamlining in the playwriting 
or in the staging. Every scene begins a good deal ear- 
lier than it should: there is much explanation of our 
hero’s propensities for lying, and then comes a lie. 
Even in the plot’s more advanced and manic moments 


the action is unbelievably static. The director, in an 
effort to make still waters look interesting, has ap- 
parently instructed the cast to use a flourish when in 
doubt. Mr. Eythe flourishes himself into exhaustion. 
Melville Cooper, with a minimum of embroidery, man- 
ages to be quite funny. Paula Laurence, given very 
little material, stands around and occasionally sings, 
ignoring the time and the place as much as possible. 
The production resulting from this combination of un- 
like styles is as much of a mishmash as the adapta- 
tion—neither modern nor ancient, straight nor parody, 
Goldoni nor Drake. The music wavers accordingly from 
Gilbert and Sullivan patter, minus the wit and inven- 
tion, to obvious, romantic, musical comedy ballads. 
“The Liar,” basically a fine idea for an amusing mu- 
sical, has been wasted by its adaptors, and made alter- 
nately vulgar and ridiculous by unimaginative direc- 
tion. What sparkle it has occurs when a few of the 
entertainers escape from this rigid mold, which hap- 
pens too seldom in a long, long evening. 


THE CAST 

Innkeeper Walter F. Appler Letter Carrier Leslie Litomy Florindo Pallido Glenn Burris 
Innkeeper's W ife Jean Handzlik Urchin William Myers Rosaura Balanzoni Barbara Moser 
Servingwench Lee Wilcox Captain of the Venetian Guards Robert Penn Beatrice Balanzoni Karen Lindgren 


Servingmen Leonardo Cimino, Martin Belsam Guards Edward Bryce, William Hogue Ottavio Ossimorsi Stanley Carlson 


Woman at Window May Muth Laurence Weber, Walter Matthau Colombina Paula Laurence 
Fiori Margery Oldroyd Lelio Bisognosi William Eythe Pantalone Bisognosi Melville Cooper 
— David Collyer Arlecchino Joshua Shelley Doctor Balanzoni Philip Coolidge 
egetabili Marybelle Norton Brighella Russell Collins Cleonice*Anselmi Barbara Ashley 
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Tennessee Williams, William Inge, Audrey Wood, Maurice 
Valency, and Carson McCullers. 


GUARDIAN AGENT inane 


Audrey Wood 


@ Within the past two decades the traditional relationship between the creative 
artist and his business representative, his agent, has somehow been reversed. 
The latter’s position gradually has become the stronger, so that it is now not 
uncommon for a literary salesman to communicate the impression that his 
clients work for him. More often than not the impression is an actuality, which 
partially accounts for the generous festooning of the literary flower-market 
with wax and crepe-paper fabrications designed for quick sale and cursory 
inspection. Audrey Wood, a personable, firm yet gentle lady who possesses 
the enthusiasm of a girl half her age and the experienced judgment of a woman 
twice it, neither believes in nor approves of the prevailing arrangement. She 
is happily anachronistic, a young agent of the old genteel school who has dedi- 
cated herself to her clients’ welfare. 

For this reason, Miss Wood is already something of a theatrical legend. She 
is sometimes referred to as the woman who “made” the new playwrights Ten- 
nessee Williams, Carson McCullers, William Inge, Maurice Valency, and Mel 
Dinelli, and the young directors Daniel Mann, Martin Ritt, Dan Levin, and 
Alan Schneider. Nothing could annoy her more. “My blood boils when I 
hear that,” she said recently. “I resent it because it’s just not true. An agent 
has a definite place, but talent is always first and most important. Williams, 
for example, is a tremendous talent. I just found him. Any agent is only as 
important as his client.”” Miss Wood carries this attitude to a length that many 
of her competitors would regard as abnormal, if not indecent: “I’m just a 
part of the firm of Liebling-Wood,” she told me, insistently. “Be sure you 
write it that way.” (I promised that I would; here goes.) Miss Wood is just 
a part of the firm of Liebling-Wood, Inc. She is also the wife of the other part, 
William Liebling, actor’s agent. And she is overly modest, as her husband, 
who refers to her either as “my favorite woman” or “The Great Wood,” quickly 
attests. “She works too hard,” Liebling, who is likewise firm yet gentle, re- 
marked recently. “But it’s that capacity for hard work, that wonderful perse- 
verence of hers, that brings out talent.” 

Even Liebling is guilty of some depreciation. “Wonderful perseverence” is 
a singularly slight phrase for Miss Wood’s unflagging, indomitable belief. 
Even to caricature her as a bulldog would not quite illustrate her relentless- 
ness; nor would drawing her as an acrobat fully depict the spectacular nature 
of the somersaults she has turned in behalf of her clients over long periods of 
time. She literally never gives up. It took her ten years to bring Dorothy 
Heyward’s “Set My People Free” to the stage. It ran only twenty-nine per- 
formances, but that is not the important thing. The salient factor is that talent 
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was given a chance to be seen. She has been working 
eight years to get a production of “The Thracian 
Horses,” a play by the translator of “The Madwoman 
of Chaillot,” Maurice Valency. She has sold options 
on this work continuously throughout this period, and 
it now looks as though Alexander Ince and Joseph 
Schenker will bring it out next season, as “The Legend 
of Good Women.” If something should go wrong with 
their plans nothing will with Miss Wood’s. She will 
simply find someone else to option it. 

This tenacity is the firm, pugnacious side of her 
nature, personified by her straight-boring, level, green- 
ish eyes, her auburn hair, the set of her mouth. Her 
gentleness is expressed by the mild tenor of her voice 
when she speaks of a project she’s interested in. It also 
comes through in her sensitivity to the work of serious, 
“uncommercial” creative people. Her commodity is 
quality, and always has been; and the fact that she 
has combined the conflicting elements of her personality 
in devoting herself to quality has made her very acts 
of salesmanship creative in themselves. 

At the outset she knew that it would take time for 
her own creative process to operate. It was clear to her 
that if she could establish one, or possibly two, new 
original artists of stature, they in turn would make it 
easier for her to introduce others. It happened accord- 
ing to that pattern. Around 1938, Molly Kazan told 
her about Tennessee Williams, who had won a $100 
prize in a competition for new writers. Miss Wood 
immediately wrote Williams, who was then plucking 
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Maurice Valency 


squabs on a pigeon farm in California. Three weeks 
elapsed, and finally the playwright wrote back that he 
was “considering” her letter. At length he wrote again, 
saying that of all the letters he had received from 
agents, he liked hers best. Miss Wood then had not 
seen what he could do in a full-length play; all he had 
written was a few short ones. Nevertheless, she moved 
to get him a Rockefeller grant. (“It wasn’t vision— 
just luck,” she said, not long ago.) Once her faith in 
her client had been established, nothing, not even the 
disastrous failure in Boston of his “Battle of Angels,” 
could shake it. She sold him to M-G-M, where, after a 
brief skirmish with what are sometimes referred to as 
the talents of Lana Turner and Margaret O’Brien, he 
completed “The Glass Menagerie.” Then came the pro- 
duction of “You Touched Me,” which was something 
less than successful, but still Miss Wood’s belief held. 
“If I hadn’t let him run his course I would have lost 
him,” she reflects. “I knew his talent had to run itself.” 
Finally she was completely vindicated: there was “A 
Streetcar Named Desire,” and the pattern began to ar- 
range itself as she had predicted. Here is her version 
of how it functioned: 

“One really good play makes another one. Inge got 
the drive to begin playwriting because he saw the 
“Menagerie.” McCullers knew Williams and knew that 
she might be able to fit her special talents to the stage 
because of the work he’d already done. Mel Dinelli, a 
screen writer, started work on “The Man” after he saw 
“Streetcar.” 
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“Similarly, we couldn’t have brought in a play like 
“The Enchanted” if it hadn’t been for “The Madwom- 
an.” One play breaks in, others follow. I had high 
hopes for “The Cry of the Peacock,” which was sold 
out of our office. It was a beautiful, bitter, adult play 
about the meaning of love, written from the author’s 
heart. Many things went wrong in the course of the 
production—so wrong that none of the critics were 
able to see beyond the physical deformities into the 
meaning and beauty of the play itself. But even the 
fact that such a play was produced means that there is 
health and vitality in the theatre, and room for new, 
fresh ideas.” 

Her clients’ reaction to Miss Wood’s action in their 
behalf was epitomized in a recent letter from William 
Inge. He wrote, “What a writer comes to appreciate 
most about her is her . . . honesty, in such matters as 
refusing to encourage false hopes, build up illusions, 
etc. I sent my first play, “Farther Off From Heaven,” 
to Audrey and she wrote back that she didn’t think it 
would have much appeal for Broadway, but that she 
liked the play and thought she could get a good ex- 
perimental group interested. As I said, it was my first 
play and | felt impossibly proud. I wrote back to the 
effect that my play and I could do without her. Margo 
Jones eventually did the play in Dallas and it came off 
very nicely, but I realize now that the play had none 
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of the action or plot interest that are minimum essen- 
tials in any Broadway production. 

“I have come to trust Audrey almost implicitly, and 
also to like her very much. I have the nice feeling with 
Audrey that whatever I turn out I can leave it with her 
and get the maximum results. Another thing a writer 
comes to appreciate about her is her even temper. Dur- 
ing the unavoidable storm and stress of a production, 
she remains a fixed point to which one can turn for per- 
spective. Added to this, she has a heart, she has taste 
and judgment, and has a sincere interest in the plays 
she handles. In short, | am very glad to be in her 
hands.” 

Some producers are inclined to take an altogether 
different, a less thankful and more skeptical view of 
Miss Wood’s capabilities and activities. For the most 
part, they keep their views to themselves; most of the 
ones to whom I spoke were reluctant to have their 
names printed here. Their reasoning went somewhat as 
follows: (a) if I say Audrey Wood is a better agent 
than most, I'll get other agents sore at me and won't 
be able to do business with them; (b) if I say she’s 
worse than most, I'll get her sore at me and won't be 
able to do business with her. 

It can be stated without fear of contradiction that 
the Wood tenderness is seldom a factor in a fencing- 
match with a producer. The policy of the Liebling- 


Wood office is “Get the most for the clients—they may 
never work again.” Miss Wood’s demands are never 
laid down before she has thoroughly estimated her 
chances of gaining them—but her estimate is based on 
an uncanny knowledge of the contents of her antago- 
nist’s pocketbook. She does not like to talk about deals 
any more than producers do. These things are known: 
she went to California and convinced Irene Selznick 
that it would be folly to produce anything but “Street- 
car”; and that one producer currently refuses to do 
business with her because, in his own words, “She’s 
too honest.” 

Alfred de Liagre (“Madwoman”) told me, “She’s 
very efficient, honest, and fair—not that other agents 
are not those things.” Kermit Bloomgarden (“The 
Man”) said, “She’s straightforward and direct.” An- 
other anonymous entrepreneur put it as follows: “lI 
love doing business with Audrey—but in a way, I hate 
it, too. The thing is, she makes you feel as though if 
you don’t come to her terms, you're destroying not 
merely her chances for a fat commission and her 
client’s chances for a big profit, but that you're actually 
doing damage to the American theatre itself. In some 
people this wouldn’t ring true, but it does in her. She’s 
sincerely interested in the theatre, I’m convinced of 
that—and that makes it harder to work with her than 
it is with some guy you know is just out to get as big 
a ten-percent as possible.” 

Miss Wood’s interest in the theatre may be supple- 


mented by another motive for her endless energy. She 


and Liebling, who have been married for twelve years, 


are childless: “No children, just authors,” she says. 
They are together constantly, working in offices side 
by side, but they have almost no home life as most of 
us know it: they live in The Royalton, the 44th Street 
sanctuary of George Jean Nathan, and they take most 
of their meals in restaurants. On weekends they re- 
treat to a place in Connecticut. “We have no social life 
to speak of,” Miss Wood declares. (Outside the of- 


fice, she constantly reads new plays that come to her 


desk; the office receives anywhere from 75 to 100 a 
month for consideration. Liebling is now looking for 
a play to produce himself.) 

Miss Wood was exposed to the theatre from child. 
hood by her father, William H. Wood, a manager of 
the Palace and later operator of a successful New Jer. 
sey stock company from which came such stars as Lynn 
Overman, Jane Cowl, and Lowell Sherman. She went 
to Washington Irving High School in New York but 
never attended college; in her teens she played bits, but 
after trying unsuccessfully for bigger parts on Broad- 
way she joined the old Century Play Company. It was 
her first taste of agency life, and she liked it so well she 
stayed nearly ten years. Then she met Liebling, who 
as an agent had been largely responsible for casting 
“Stage Door,” “First Lady,” “You Can’t Take It With 
You,” and “Dinner at Eight.” The first hit they sold 
together was “Room Service.” 

Now that she has proved to her own satisfaction— 
and profit—that a quality play is a salable commodity, 
she is turning her attention to the quality director. 
“We've got to help young directors,” she says. “Think 
of it—Life devoted a whole picture-and-text spread to 
“Come Back, Little Sheba,” without saying one word 
about the direction. That’s a general condition—so 
many people don’t realize how important young direc- 
tors are—that’s got to be corrected.” One way in which 
she plans to correct it is by selling, whenever possible, 
a young director with a play by a new writer. “Sooner 
or later,” she says, “the youngsters will come to be ree- 
ognized. You can’t keep real talent quiet.” 


Tennessee Williams and 
Carson McCullers 


Miss Wood has no future plans except to keep work- 
ing: “I'll be at it as long as I can walk around,” she 
told me recently. When I remarked that she already 
had accomplished more, in a comparatively shorter 
time, than most other agents in a field already over- 
populated, she simply shrugged. “I haven’t done much,” 
she said. “You've done enough so that your name’s al- 
ready a kind of legend,” I pointed out. “A legend?” 
she said. “That’s a hell of a thing to tell a woman.” 
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AULD NICK 
AND MR. BRIDIE 


by IAIN CRAWFORD 


anaus mcbean 


Mr. Bridie’s *“‘Daphne 
Laureola”™ is scheduled 
to reach New York in 
the fall. Below, Peter 
Finch, Dame Edith Evy- 
ans, and Felix Aylmer. 








@ At the interval of the first performance in Edin. 
burgh of James Bridie’s latest play, “Mr. Gillie,” | was 
talking to a friend in the foyer when a large-headed 
figure with its lower half enveloped in shapeless tweed 
approached us. “Can’t be doing with this sort of thing,” 
it muttered contemptuously. “Not my cup of tea.” |, 
was the author. 

Dr. Osborne H. Mavor, who at the age of sixty-two 
seems at last to have settled down to write under the 
name of James Bridie after an adventurous career jn 
the field of pseudonymery, is given to self-depreciation, 
In his highly entertaining autobiography, “One Way 
of Living,” he devotes 299 pages to explaining how he 
has won the position of Britain’s leading dramatist by 
the sedulous cultivation of sloth. Of course, Dr. Mavor 
exaggerates. 

His alter ego James Bridie would never have written 
the brilliant plays by which he is known had he been 
as idle as Dr. Mavor pretends. However, the self. 
accusation is not entirely unjustified because one of 
the most irritating facets of Bridie’s genius is his ap- 
parent laziness. He will open a play with a first-class 
idea, the plot will roll merrily on, the dialogue will 
sparkle and scintillate through two whole acts and then 
at the beginning of the third act he seems to become 
tired of the play and everything to do with it and pol- 
ishes it off in indecent haste. However, the standards 
which Bridie sets for himself in his best passages are 
hard taskmasters, and no playwright in Britain today 
except Bernard Shaw enjoys greater prestige. 

As one critic said of “Mr. Gillie”: “Second-grade 
Bridie, then. But second-grade Bridie is more to our 
taste than many other first grades, as butter, even 
second-grade butter, is more to our taste than mar- 
garine.” 

Therefore although Mr. Bridie does not always give 
us the best butter, what he does offer is always the cur- 
died milk of real satiric wit, not the strained artificiality 
of a synthetic oil of humors. 

If it seems ungenerous to begin an article on Scot- 
land’s first playwright by exposing his faults, let it be 
remembered that out of his own mouth came the open- 
ing paragraph. And, let me make amends by saying 
that I have dealt with the debit side first only because 
the credit balance is so much larger that the bulk of 
the article must be devoted to it. 

In Scotland the name of Bridie is held in reverence, 
and with good reason. In his plays for the first time 
the Scots have seen their peculiar national qualities 
caught and presented on the stage, not as music-hall 
jokes to tickle the ill-developed comic sense of the 
sassenachs south of the border, but with sympathy and 
that sly and subtle wit in which they delight. 

Furthermore he has taken these Scottish qualities out 
of their native environment and set them against back- 
grounds where they stand out more distinctively and are 
more clearly defined. He has realized that his own 
people have something to contribute to the theatre be- 
sides red-nosed comics in kilts, and that plays which 
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are characteristically Scottish in feeling can as easily 
have their setting in Timbuctoo as in Tighnabruaich. 
Like Shakespeare, whose plays were not the less Eng- 
lish for being set in Rome, Venice, Vienna, and Athens, 
Bridie has made his native idiom of living interna- 
tional. 

But he would have got no medals from anyone but 
his “ain folk” had he done nothing but present the 
Scots to the theatres of the world. In his plays audi- 
ences have found that the Scots’ preoccupation with 
their souls and with religious themes need not be bor- 
ing—that indeed, in the hands of an expert craftsman 
like Bridie they are vastly entertaining. 

| have a theory that somewhere in “Sewage View,” 
Bridie’s own name for the large and pleasant house 
overlooking the Clyde at Craigendoran where he lives, 
there must be an asbestos-lined room with fire-proof 
furniture wherein abides “Auld Nick” himself. Surely 
we could never have had these charming visitors from 
the lower depths who grace “The Amazed Evangelist” 
and “Mr. Bolfry” without some personal knowledge on 
the part of their creator. This theory recently received 
a fillip from the excellent first play written by Lindsay 
Galloway who was Bridie’s secretary until a few months 
ago. It was called “The Devil Was An Irishman”! 

The Devil, even if he does not appear in all Bridie’s 
plays, is never far offstage. The theme which exercises 
his mind most strenuously and which calls forth his 
best work is rooted deep in the consciousness of his 
people—the struggle between God and the Devil. The 
human race provides the pieces with which the battle 
is fought. But there is nothing sententious or evangel- 
ical about his approach. Bridie’s devils and their hench- 
men are witty, persuasive, and charming. The logic of 
their arguments is often irrefutable, but is logic all? 
No one who has seen the Devil routed in a Bridie play 
would believe that it was. 

Before he became a playwright—or to be more ex- 
act, before he became a successful playwright—Osborne 
Mavor was a doctor. The British have a curious reluc- 
tance to credit their heroes with success in more than 
one field, and the story has grown that the playwright 
was not a very good doctor. There seems no evidence 
for this. Young Mavor passed his exams, if not with fly- 
ing colors, at least with sufficient competence to allow 
him to put up a brass plate. Older Mavor became con- 
sulting physician at one of the most important Glasgow 
hospitals—a distinction not gained by everyone—and 
there is no record of his having killed any more pa- 
tients than any of his colleagues. Some of the advice 
which he gave his clients was perhaps not strictly in 
accordance with medical text-books, but few will quar- 
rel with him for that. It was his custom to tell his 
patients “You must not take diet. You must eat food. 
If your wife is a good cook she knows what sort of 
stuff you ought to eat.” 

While he was ministering to the sick and the halt 


receipts from his typewriter came to seven pounds in 
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three years. It was not until 1928, when he was forty, 
that Osborne Mavor had his first success as a dramatist. 
The play was called “The Sunlight Sonata” and it had 
a Devil in it. The Press were not enthusiastic, but the 
public liked it, although there was some confusion 
about the identity of its author “Mary Henderson.” 
From that time forward Dr. Mavor’s medical practice 
drooped and waned. He wrote plays instead of tapping 
chests. Some of them were very successful and all of 
them added to his reputation. He was discovered by 
the London theatre, and several of his plays had long 
runs in the West End. 

But unlike most writers and artists who have scored 
successes in the south, he never showed any desire to 
emigrate. When his work was done he took the next 
train back to Scotland. He still lives in Scotland al- 
though never in the same place long. Every few years 
he buys a new house, somewhere around Glasgow, and 
moves. Even his present home at Craigendoran is now 
being regarded as only a temporary resting place in 
spite of its fine view of the Clyde estuary and the 
lovely paneling on its walls. 

Since Rudolf Bing crossed the Atlantic to manage 
the affairs of the Metropolitan Opera, James Bridie has 
spent a good deal of his time looking over the top of 
his glasses and down his tip-tilted nose at programs 
for the Edinburgh Festival. The program for the 1950 
Festival has been drawn up largely with his assistance, 
and his influence is particularly noticeable on the 
drama side. One of the principal complaints about 
the Festival has been the way in which its program 
has ignored Scottish items. For 1950 all this has been 
changed. We are to have two new plays by Scots au- 
thors, one by Bridie himself called “The Queen’s Play” 
and one by novelist Eric Linklater “The Atom Doctor”, 
and a revival of an old Scots play, Hume’s “Douglas”, 
the exciting history of which I sketched in my recent 
article on the Scottish theatre. 

So the apostle of sloth is at present hard at work. 
“The Queen’s Play” is not to be the historical romp 
which its title suggests, he told me, but no other infor- 
mation was forthcoming. It is going to be a busy sum- 
mer for Bridie because “Daphne Laureola,” which has 
been packing a London theatre for the last year or so, 
is coming north on tour before going to America. Also, 
the Glasgow Citizen’s Theatre of which he is chairman 
will be having calls on his time in connection with 
their Edinburgh productions. 

[ asked him when the Festival play would be finished. 
Bridie looked at me with his head on one side. “I’m 
a slow worker” he said. “I loathe re-typing pages. So | 
always get the page right in my head before I set it 
down.” 

Not till production time will we know what charac- 
ters and situations will spring to life out of that great 
head, but of one thing we can be sure. Dr. Mavor, with 
his keen interest in the future of the theatre in Scot- 
land, will make certain that James Bridie does not let 
his “ain folk” down. 
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Mike Todd picks show girls himself, checks on them with production manager Frank Hall (right). 


PEEP SHOW 


by ELLEN VIOLETT 


Famous for its finesse and glitter, American musical comedy 


is apt to be put together like the Mad Hatter’s tea party. 


@ The innocent bystander who took a dazed peep at 
“Peep Show” during the hectic early days of rehearsal 
would find it difficult to believe that it could open as 
an organized musical production in Philadelphia or 
anywhere three short weeks later. Involved in the proj- 
ect were the talents of such apparently unconnected 
people as the King of Siam and Lina Romay. There 
were simultaneous meetings of dancers, singers, ac- 
tors, song writers, and designers in the Malin studios. 

In one of the smallest, smokiest corners Lou Kes- 
ler, an expert rehearsal pianist and an old hand at 
musical comedy, outlined the forseeable complexities 
of one of the songs, “I Hate a Parade,” to a team of 
six comedians and Bobby Clark. 

“Now boys, we all want to know what we mean so 
we won't waste any time so let’s get together about 
this song,” he began briskly. “It’s got two parts right? 
And the chorus right? So when I say second chorus I 
mean the chorus after the second part and when I say 
second line of the first chorus I mean the chorus after 
the first part right so we start right here right?” 

There was a respectful silence as Mr. Kesler wheeled 
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Twenty-nine girls out of hundreds made the grade. 
They must sing well, dance well, and wear well. Oppo- 
site page: at attention. Above: at ease. 





Designer Irene Sharaff’s suggestive sketches for sumptuous costumes executed by Madame Karinska. 


the second time when he broke his silence. 

“And then my eyes fill with tears,” roared all six. 

“No,” said Mr. Clark suddenly. 

“No what?” cried Mr. Kesler. 

“No words,” said Mr. Clark. 

The stage manager looked over Bobby Clark’s shoul- 
der. 

“Bobby’s lyrics are different,” he said. 

“When the God damned cavalry appears,” sang Mr. 
Clark. “That’s what I’ve got. Where’s that? I don’t 
know what you're singing.” 

The stage manager picked the music up. “I think 
they’re going to take the God damn cavalry out,” he 
said, “or anyway the God damn.” 

“Look,” said Mr. Kesler soothingly, “let’s not worry 
about it now Bobby. Let’s just get it set.” 
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“Can’t get it set with the wrong’ words,” said Mr. 
Clark. “I don’t have anything about tears.” 

“It’s just the ending,” Mr. Kesler explained a little 
desperately. “We only have to worry about it this 
once. Then we go into the second part again, right? 
The important thing is the melody, right? For now 
anyway. 

Mr. Clark subsided. But he did so unhappily. He 
is a stickler for detail; he likes everything to be worked 
out elaborately and to the letter from the beginning, 


a penchant which has its exasperating side, but which, 


as Mr. Kesler pointed out later, saves time in the end. 
“Once Bobby gets all the business set the way he 
wants it—and all his questions answered—nobody 
forgets how the thing goes.” 

“T Hate a Parade” turned out to be alive with hazard. 
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The comedians impersonating a band of street cleaners 
express a distaste for the sound and fury of parade 
music, and one of them, Bozo Snyder, a very serious 
looking man who used to do a wall paper act in his old 
vaudeville days, was told to simulate the noises of a 
military band to punctuate each line. 

“What's that I see coming down the street,” roared 
the group. 

“Ra ta ta ta,” shouted Bozo. 

“Do I hear the sound of marching feet?” 

“Yanh Yanh,” Bozo wheezed, making slide-trom- 
hone gestures. 

“Are those cvmbals crashing in my ear?” 

“Ra ta ta ta.” 

“No,” said Mr. Kesler. “After cymbals its zing zing, 
remember? The word cymbal gives it to you zing zing 
right? Try it again.” 

“Are those cymbals crashing in my ear?” the chorus 
questioned, weakening a little. 

“Where is that line?” said Mr. Clark. “I haven’t got 
that.” 

The door of the rehearsal room opened and an an- 
cient messenger boy peered in. 

“Wrong room,” said everyone. He backed out. 

“All right. Take it from the beginning,” said Mr. 
Kesler. “And try to learn the lines as you go boys. Put 
away your music. You should know it by now.” The 
first to put away his music was Mr. Clark. He leaned 
back, concentrating furiously, eyes closed. 

“| don’t know why Bobby’s learning the words,” 
someone whispered. 

“He wants to,” said an old-time associate. Mr. Clark 
memorized the words faster than anyone else. 

“Are those cymbals crashing in my ear?” he sang 
firmly. 

“Zing,” started Bozo with battle in his eyes. 

The door opened. The messenger, who turned out to 
be just a man with a load, advanced unsteadily into 
the middle of the room. He looked sleepily around 
him and shook his head from side to side. 


“Too many shimbals in my ear.” he said. 


The difficulties of the song rehearsal paled in con- 
trast to the all but fatal pitfalls inherent in the dra- 
matic material of “Peep Show.” The ways of the musical 
are obscure and would certainly send the director of 
a legitimate show out screaming. To begin with, a great 
many of the skits for “Peep Show’”—some of which 
are the work of Author Clark Esq.—were apparently 
not available in written form. Mr. Todd, who keeps 
wandering in and out of all his rehearsals, sometimes 
outlined the situation from any written memoranda 
that happened to be knocking around. “It’s a scene in 
a book store, know what I mean. You look at one of 
those magazines, know what I mean. Clerk says did 
you want something. Jump away. No, you say, just 
browsing. That’s all you say in this one.” This severe 
stricture became absolutely necessary as time wore on. 
Most of the material seemed to be deliberately fash- 
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ioned along the lines of old burlesque acts, so that it 
would suggest a certain mood and era to the audience. 
It suggested plenty to the comedians—at least a dozen 
alternatives to almost every line, in fact, and innumer- 
able bits of impromptu business. Mr. Todd’s reaction 
to most of these inspirations was a decisive “No, | 
don’t like that.” Occasionally, however, the comedians, 
who really know their business, were asked to try out 
their variations in order to strengthen weak moments. 

Producer, director, and comedians were all ponder- 
ing a bad finish to a very funny bit of bedroom bed- 
lam when one of the boys had one of his inspirations. 
\s usual he was halfway through it, acting out all the 
parts, before anyone could stop him. 

“I know, I know,” he shouted enthusiastically. “The 
My God, My Husband, My Pants ending. See I’m here. 
My God I say. She’s at the divan. My husband . . .” 

“No,” shouted Mr. Todd above the din. “I don’t like 
that.” 

“How about the not here ending?” another one of 
the team suggested running the length of the room. 
“You know she’s over here and . . .” 

“All right,” said Todd. “That’s good. The not here 
ending hasn’t been used in twenty years. Not here any- 
way.” He turned to the stage manager. “O.k.,” he said. 
“I guess we can write this one.” He peered at the bat- 
tered copy of the original as if it were a racing form 
on a rainy day and pointed to the last page. “And 
scratch that,” he added. 

Howard Bay, a young scenic designer with an im- 
pressive list of productions to his credit, was also the 
recipient of unsolicited advice whenever he sat brood- 
ing over his blueprints at rehearsals. 

One of the comedians who was to have baseballs 
thrown at him in a carnival skit was extremely worried 
about the dimensions of the hole through which the 

(continued on page 91) 


At Karinska’s, show 
girl Rosemary William- 
son is fitted for cos- 
tume designed for a big 
number written by the 
King of Siam. 
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Mike Todd picks show girls himself, checks on them with production manager Frank Hall (right). 


PEEP SHOW 


by ELLEN VIOLETT 


Famous for its finesse and glitter, American musical comedy 


is apt to be put together like the Mad Hatter’s tea party. 


@ The innocent bystander who took a dazed peep at 
“Peep Show” during the hectic early days of rehearsal 
would find it difficult to believe that it could open as 
an organized musical production in Philadelphia or 
anywhere three short weeks later. Involved in the proj- 
ect were the talents of such apparently unconnected 
people as the King of Siam and Lina Romay. There 
were simultaneous meetings of dancers, singers, ac- 
tors, song writers, and designers in the Malin studios. 

In one of the smallest, smokiest corners Lou Kes- 
ler, an expert rehearsal pianist and an old hand at 


musical comedy, outlined the forseeable complexities 
of one of the songs, “I Hate a Parade,” to a team of 


six comedians and Bobby Clark. 


“Now boys, we all want to know what we mean so 


we won't waste any time so let’s get together about 
this song,” he began briskly. “It’s got two parts right? 
And the chorus right? So when I say second chorus | 
mean the chorus after the second part and when I say 
second line of the first chorus I mean the chorus after 
the first part right so we start right here right?” 

There was a respectful silence as Mr. Kesler wheeled 
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Twenty-nine girls out of hundreds made the grade. 
They must sing well, dance well, and wear well. Oppo- 
site page: at attention. Above: at ease. 
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In a moody ensemble number 
dancers and actresses really give 
out. Others slip into experi. 
enced, not necessarily artistic, 
pose of the accomplished show 
girl. Drama student Christine 
Frerichs (front right), five oth. 
ers have worked for Todd before, 






























“Peep Show” is James 
Starbuck’s first big 
break as a dance direc- 
tor on Broadway. He 
had three weeks to plan 
the routines and teach 
them to the chorus. 


Some knit, some smoke, some work off their ballet tend« 
encies with a nostalgic turn during a rehearsal break. 





hack to the piano. Every man of the six man laugh 
riot held onto his music sheet as if it were a life-line 
and yelled, temporarily disregarding words and rhythm 
in the hope of being heard. “Sounds as if you think the 
man who gets through it first can have it as a solo,” 
Mr. Kesler observed gloomily after the first round. 
“Easy does it.” Bobby Clark had not as yet said any- 
thing. He was turning the pages of the music in a 
mystified way as he sat stiffly on a straight chair, his 
feet not quite touching the floor. 

“I love Bobby like a son,” Mike Todd murmured 
reverently from the side lines. Some years ago and for 
publication Mr. Todd had maintained that as long as 
he stayed in show business Bobby Clark would work 
for him. And he has been as good as his word. Right 
through the age of anxiety and Agnes de Mille, Todd 


Dancer and Dostoevski . . . The typical has kept on producing musicals in the red hot and 
chorus girl of 1950, has brains 
and ambition as well as good looks. 





Looney Lewis gives his big gag a big punch. Stage 
manager Ted Hammerstein read Lina Romay’s 
lines until she flew in from California. 


socially insignificant tradition. And Bobby Clark has 
been in many of them. In “Peep Show” the little come- 
dian who paints spectacles on his face does not appear. 
Instead there is the most incredible team of comedians 
ever seen since vaudeville did not die—Bozo Snyder, 
Looney Lewis, Hi Wilberforce Conley, Peanuts Mann, 
Dick “Gabby” Dana, and Spike Hamilton. Their names 
may not mean much to the generation of theatregoers 
now discussing the message of “The Cocktail Party,” 
but back in the bad old days they were among the best 
known burlesque comics, vaudevillians, and clowns in 
the business. Far from replacing Bobby Clark the big 
six have become his students. Bobby’s new billing is 
Mr. Robert Edwin Clark Esq., Director. 

Lou Kesler got the comedians through the song 


twice without Director Clark Esq. saying anything. 


They were about half way through the second chorus 


Vintage vaudevillians, used to separate acts, 
are taught to work together by comedian 
Bobby Clark, left, who turned director and 
writer for *‘Peep Show.”’ He told team to 
read music and sing while photograph was 
being taken. They got mixed up, turned 
music to the camera, but sang anyway. 
From the left: Bozo Snyder, Looney Lewis, 
Hi Wilberforce Conley, Dick ‘‘Gabby”’ Dana, 
and Peanuts Mann. 


Pianist Lou Kesler, center, helped Clark 
teach comedians lyrics and phrasing of all 
the songs. After show’s opening Kesler re- 
mains with the orchestra, keeps songs up 
to scratch and rehearses the understudies. 





Designer Irene Sharaff’s suggestive sketches for sumptuous costumes executed by Madame Karinska. 


the second time when he broke his silence. 

“And then my eyes fill with tears,” roared all six. 

“No,” said Mr. Clark suddenly. 

“No what?” cried Mr. Kesler. 

“No words,” said Mr. Clark. 

The stage manager looked over Bobby Clark’s shoul- 
der. 

“Bobby’s lyrics are different,” he said. 

“When the God damned cavalry appears,” sang Mr 
Clark. “That’s what I’ve got. Where's that? I don’t 
know what you're singing.” 

The stage manager picked the music up. “I think 
they're going to take the God damn cavalry out,” he 
said, “or anyway the God damn.” 

“Look,” said Mr. Kesler soothingly, “let’s not worry 
about it now Bobby. Let’s just get it set.” 
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“Can't get it set with the wrong’ words,” said Mr 
Clark. “I don’t have anything about tears.” 

“It’s just the ending,” Mr. Kesler explained a little 
desperately. “We only have to worry about it this 
once. Then we go into the second part again, right? 


[he important thing is the mel 


dy. right? For now 
anyway.” 
Mr. Clark subsided. But he did so unhappily. He 


is a stickler for detail; he likes everything to be worked 
out elaborately and to the letter from the beginning, 


a penchant which has its exasperating side, but which, 


as Mr. Kesler pointed out later, saves time in the end. 
“Once Bobby gets all the business set the way he 
wants it—and all his questions answered—nobody 
forgets how the thing goes.” 


“I Hate a Parade” turned out to be alive with hazard. 








The comedians impersonating a band of street cleaners 
express a distaste for the sound and fury of parade 
music, and one of them, Bozo Snyder, a very serious 
looking man who used to do a wall paper act in his old 
vaudeville days, was told to simulate the noises of a 
military band to punctuate each line. 

“What's that I see coming down the street,” roared 
the group. 

“Ra ta ta ta,” shouted Bozo. 

“Do I hear the sound of marching feet?” 

“Yanh Yanh,” Bozo wheezed, making slide-trom- 
bone gestures. 

“Are those cymbals crashing in my ear?” 

“Ra ta ta ta.” 

“No,” said Mr. Kesler. “After cymbals its zing zing, 
remember? The word cymbal gives it to you zing zing 
right? Try it again.” 

“Are those cymbals crashing in my ear?” the chorus 
questioned, weakening a little. 

“Where is that line?” said Mr. Clark. “I haven’t got 
that.” 

The door of the rehearsal room opened and an an- 
cient messenger boy peered in. 

“Wrong room,” said everyone. He backed out. 

“All right. Take it from the beginning,” said Mr. 
Kesler. “And try to learn the lines as you go boys. Put 
away your music. You should know it by now.” The 
first to put away his music was Mr. Clark. He leaned 
back, concentrating furiously, eyes closed. 

“I don’t know why Bobby’s learning the words,” 
someone whispered. 

“He wants to,” said an old-time associate. Mr. Clark 
memorized the words faster than anyone else. 

“Are those cymbals crashing in my ear?” he sang 
firmly. 

“Zing,” started Bozo with battle in his eyes. 

The door opened. The messenger, who turned out to 
be just a man with a load, advanced unsteadily into 
the middle of the room. He looked sleepily around 
him and shook his head from side to side. 


“Too many shimbals in my ear,” he said. 


7 * * 


The difficulties of the song rehearsal paled in con- 
trast to the all but fatal pitfalls inherent in the dra- 
matic material of “Peep Show.” The ways of the musical 
are obscure and would certainly send the director of 
a legitimate show out screaming. To begin with, a great 
many of the skits for “Peep Show”- 
are the work of Author Clark Esq.—were apparently 
not available in written form. Mr. Todd, who keeps 


wandering in and out of all his rehearsals, sometimes 


some of which 


outlined the situation from any written memoranda 
that happened to be knocking around. “It’s a scene in 
a book store, know what I mean. You look at one of 
those magazines, know what I mean. Clerk says did 
you want something. Jump away. No, you say, just 
browsing. That’s all you say in this one.” This severe 
stricture became absolutely necessary as time wore on. 
Most of the material seemed to be deliberately fash- 
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ioned along the lines of old burlesque acts, so that it 
would suggest a certain mood and era to the audience. 
It suggested plenty to the comedians—at least a dozen 
alternatives to almost every line, in fact, and innumer- 
able bits of impromptu business. Mr. Todd’s reaction 
to most of these inspirations was a decisive “No, | 
don’t like that.” Occasionally, however, the comedians, 
who really know their business, were asked to try out 
their variations in order to strengthen weak moments. 

Producer, director, and comedians were all ponder- 
ing a bad finish to a very funny bit of bedroom bed- 
lam when one of the boys had one of his inspirations. 
As usual he was halfway through it, acting out all the 
parts, before anyone could stop him. 

“I know, I know,” he shouted enthusiastically. “The 
My God, My Husband, My Pants ending. See I’m here. 
My God I say. She’s at the divan. My husband . . .” 

“No,” shouted Mr. Todd above the din. “I don’t like 
that.” 

“How about the not here ending?” another one of 
the team suggested running the length of the room. 
“You know she’s over here and . . .” 

“All right,” said Todd. “That’s good. The not here 
ending hasn’t been used in twenty years. Not here any- 
way.” He turned to the stage manager. “O.k.,” he said. 
“IT guess we can write this one.” He peered at the bat- 
tered copy of the original as if it were a racing form 
on a rainy day and pointed to the last page. “And 
scratch that,” he added. 

Howard Bay, a young scenic designer with an im- 
pressive list of productions to his credit, was also the 
recipient of unsolicited advice whenever he sat brood- 
ing over his blueprints at rehearsals. 

One of the comedians who was to have baseballs 
thrown at him in a carnival skit was extremely worried 
about the dimensions of the hole through which the 

(continued on page 91) 
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girl Rosemary William- 
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tume designed for a big 
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the 
graven 
image 


by DALTON TRUMBO 


. . - it is impossible to spend a whole decade in 
Hollywood films without accumulating at least one 


full bag of awards. 


@ The people of the motion picture industry, as 
one of its most powerful speechmakers, Mr. Dore 
Schary, recently pointed out, are greatly similar 
to the inhabitants of any other American com- 
munity except that their divorces are significantly 
below the national rate. From this flows the con- 
clusion that their marriages are proportionately 
happier: Otherwise they laugh, weep, chill, burn, 
bleed, feel good, feel bad, vote, and spoil their 
children much as any other group. Their swim- 
ming pools are no larger than average (mine 
was, but it was exceptional), and their houses do 
not all contain twenty rooms, although the very 
happiest marriages find that number absolutely 
necessary. 

For twelve years | was a member of this agree- 
ably humdrum community. I departed from it 


one wild December night, abruptly and at high 
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speed, amidst a hideous din (old women beating 
teakettles, children hooting at the moon, Schary 
making speeches, mares foaling monsters) and 
guards have since been posted against my return. 
But as a former practitioner in the field, I can 
testify that there are not more thieves, dope 
fiends, whores, homosexuals, adulterers, rapists, 
bastards, murderers, and ex-convicts in motion 
pictures than in any other industry. There are 
some, of course, but not more. 

Senator Edwin C. Johnson of my native state 
will therefore be disappointed if he hopes to find 
in Hollywood pleasanter iniquities than those he 
left behind in Craig, Colorado. The only inter- 
esting concupiscence I have ever observed will 
escape him entirely, for he will neither recognize 
its call nor understand its climax. I speak of the 
intellectual rutting season which begins exactly 
at nine o'clock on the morning of January 2, and 
continues without noticeable diminution until 
late April, or, if the swamps be rank, even into 
May. During these months the fauna undergoes 
a stirring change. The skin reddens, the eye- 
whites curdle, the interior organs swell sometimes 
to twice their normal size. A peach-flavored mist 
settles over the hills, the atmosphere turns humid 
with desire, and horrible things are done in the 
night. It is the season of the Graven Image—the 
time of Oscars, plaques, cups, figurines, globes, 
medals, badges, scrolls, certificates, citations, rib- 
bons, medallions, memorials, testimonials, and 
other symbols of esteem. 


One thing about Hollywood awards should be 
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understood at the outset: the community is in- 
credibly generous and almost every durable in- 
habitant has a few chaplets lying around the 
house. I realize that some of my admirers out 
there are going to attribute such a statement to 
sour grapes, but they’re just crazy. I’ve got three 
gold certificates with blue ribbon, one white cer- 
tificate with red ribbon, two medals, a bronze 
plaque, and $736,000 in the bank. Let me there- 
fore advance even beyond my original thesis: 
the man doesn’t live who can spend a decade in 
motion pictures without accumulating at least 
one diplomat-size brief case full of kudos. I rec- 
ommend certificates and citations above hollow- 
ware (bronze can cost you your life) because 
they're easy to lift, they pack flat, and you can 
always run faster with them. 

The most important awards of the Hollywood 
year are still those bestowed by the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, although lately 
they have been hard pressed by a hoard of com- 
petitors. During the 1950 season, embossed cer- 
tificates of nomination bearing the seal of the 
Academy with red ribbon appended were con- 
ferred upon eighty-six persons, twenty-one of 
whom later received Oscars or plaques. This has 
been going on since the days of Mary Pickford 
and Warner Baxter. Allowing for changing cate- 
gories in a volatile medium, it is safe to estimate 
that some fifteen-hundred persons now possess 
tokens of Academic distinction. 

There have been, from time to time, broad 


hints of control, corruption, or favoritism in the 
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selection of Academy winners, but generally they do 
not bear up under inspection. The voting, both in nomi- 
nations and finals, is scrupulously secret and the count 
is subject to outside audit. Although studio pressures 
and politics undoubtedly have some bearing on the 
final outcome, there have been not infrequent occa- 
sions when a large studio has been blacked out com- 
pletely by lesser competitors; and only recently the 
entire Producers’ Association was knocked flat by five 
awards voted to “Hamlet,” three to “The Red Shoes,” 
two to “The Search,” and one to “Monsieur Vincent.” 
The producers, all of them out-size patriots and none 
of them wastrels, conceiving foreign awards to be 
covertly un-American—which, by definition, they prob- 
ably are—have ever since made threats to withdraw 
their support from future ceremonies. 

Although it seems unlikely that Academy members 
would be influenced by such complaints, it is interest- 
ing this year to note that “The Bicycle Thief” was 
nominated only in one category—the best screen play 
—and even there was deemed inferior to “A Letter to 
Three Wives.” The Academy Board of Governors 
avoided a grotesque situation by voting it a special 
award as the best foreign film of the year. 

The 1950 ceremonies were keynoted by a call for 
“grave exaltation of the human spirit,” and once under 
way ran the full rich scale from jokes to fervid piety. 
One or two recipients—notably Mr. Broderick Craw- 
ford—seemed to attribute a good portion of their suc- 
cess to the direct intervention of God. Mr. Crawford's 
opposite number, Miss Olivia de Havilland, took a 
somewhat saltier view, and managed in her speech of 
thanks to remind the airways that she was a two-time 
winner. Next day her spouse dreamily confided to the 
press that although Miss Luise Rainer and Miss Bette 
Davis had also received two awards each, his wife was 
the only actress who had twice won both the Academy 
and the Film Critics’ accolades. He overlooked the ob- 
vious clincher that Charles Chaplin has never received 
even one Oscar in his whole life. The custom of the 
French Academy (which refused admittance to Moliére 
because he was an actor) requiring each new Immortal 
to eulogize his predecessor, has not yet taken root in 
the cinema. 

The immense publicity accruing throughout the 
world, more even to the Academy itself than to the 
recipients of its awards, did not long go unnoticed by 
various other societies, sodalities, magazines, and trade 
organizations yearning for a place in the sun. When it 
was discovered that a five-hundred-thousand-dollar-a- 
year executive would cheerfully fly across a continent 
with a trunkful of clean shirts and a retinue of at- 
tendants to grab a piece of vellum worth four dollars 
at the outside, the business of giving prizes became 
practically a new industry. 

Thus Look Magazine this year gave out twenty-seven 
plaques; Photoplay unloaded three large gold medals 
and some fifteen little ones, along with a plaque or 
two; Boxoffice Magazine awarded its Boxoffice Barom- 
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eter Trophy for the highest-grossing picture of the year, 
in addition to plaques bestowed upon the various per- 
sons responsible for the Blue Ribbon Picture of the 
Month; Parents’ Magazine selected its Medal Pictures 
at irregular intervals; Film Daily’s Filmdom’s Famous 
Five produced something like thirty citations as well 
as its Ten Best of the. Year; the Motion Picture Herald 
presented certificates to the Top Ten Money-Making 
Stars and the Top Ten Western Stars. 

The New York Film Critics’ Circle took to the air 
to present five scrolls; the Foreign Language Press 
Film Critics’ Circle in another broadcast issued nine 
awards; the Hollywood Foreign Correspondents’ As- 
sociation got rid of fourteen Golden Globes; the Na- 
tional Board of Review named its Ten Best; the Holly- 
wood Women’s Press Club bestowed its Golden Apple 
awards; the American Institute of Decorators honored 
the Most Distinguished Interior Sets of the year. 

The Guilds and Unions of the industry took note 
and prepared a series of prizes exclusively for their 
own members. Thus the American Society of Cine- 
matographers awards a certificate each month to the 
best photographed film, and climaxes the year with a 
major award. The Screen Directors’ Guild last autumn 
inaugurated a series of quarterly awards for the best 
direction in the form of small gold medallions, and 
will give a much larger gold medallion at the end of 
the year. The Screen Writers’ Guild makes four annual 
awards to its members for the best-written drama, 
comedy, musical, and action film of the year. These 
are subsidiary to the principal prize: the Robert Melt- 
zer Award for that motion picture which has dealt 
most ably with the problems of American life. The 
event is celebrated at a formal dinner. 

I was not able to attend the 1950 dinner so I rely 
upon the Bulletin of the Screen Writers’ Guild, Inc., 
issued under the authority of Mr. Allen Rivkin, Di- 
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rector of Public Relations, for this description: 

“BevHills Hotel Crystal Room has max of 670. . . . 
More than 300 requests turned back at $11 the pair. 
Murder. Blood oozing out of our hearts. . . . Six- 
forty-five, Feb. 5: Glamor girls of Guild assemble in 
party-black Sophie’s and Nettie’s and Hattie’s—our 
B-girls with A-incomes. Badges reading ‘Hostess.’ 
Seven-fifty-five: Bar loaded, tables empty, with 4:50 
to airtime. Hit network on nose with Prexy Davies 
leading off. . . . Val threw it to Dynamaster Georgie 
Jessel and Gorgeous Georgie threw it to 167-station 
NBC-listeners from Malibu to Mass. . . . Sign off a 
little over silly red hand of clock. Socko reception 
reported cee 

“Dinner at 8:40. . . . Ten p.m. Phil Silvers—mas- 
terful, clever, sparkling Phil Silvers took over in MC 
spot... great yaks. . . . Georgie Jessel as oldest 
living Hungarian screen writer, a superb hunk of fun- 
ning. .. . Ben Hecht’s Symphonetta with . . . two 
teen-age broads, twins and in sky-blue chiffon, playing 
bull fiddles! . . . Whole show was conceived by Frank 
Nugent in a saloon on Cherokee.” As for audience re- 
action: “Wasn’t a dry seat in the house.” Robert Melt- 
zer, for whom the award is named, was a young screen 
writer killed in action during the last war. 

Amidst the welter of craft and professional awards, 
the producer hides under no bushel. Mr. Darryl Francis 
Zanuck received Redbook Magazine’s Silver Trophy 
for “one full year of pictures, all outstanding enter- 
tainment, all of exceptional artistic merit.” In a paid 
advertisement of thanks to his benefactors, Mr. Zanuck 
thoughtfully pointed out that his was “the highest 
tribute paid by Redbook in the eleven years it has 
been bestowing these awards.” Mr. Zanuck also won 
a national poll conducted by the Association of Ameri- 
can Jewish Writers as “the non-Jew in motion pictures 
who has contributed most to interracial unity.” 

The Protestant Motion Picture Council’s bronze 
plaque for the best film of the year went to Mr. Jack 
Cummings. The Motion Picture Herald’s annual pub- 
lication, chastely called “Fame,” proclaimed Mr. Sam 
Goldwyn Champion of Champion Films, and then 
quixotically conferred upon Mr. Arthur Freed the dis- 
tinction of being the “outstanding maker of Holly- 
wood boxoffice successes of the past year.” Look’s 
All-Industry Achievement Award went to Mr. Cecil B. 
DeMille, while its plaque for the best producer fell to 
Mr. Dore Schary. Mr. DeMille also received a special 
award from the Academy for longevity—‘“35 years of 
pioneer leadership in the motion picture field.” Mr. 
Charles Skouras was given a silver plaque as Man of 
the Year by the Beverly Hills lodge of B’nai B’rith (last 
year he received the California State Golden Bear 
Award for Humanitarianism, and the year before that 
the Heart Award of Variety Clubs International). Mr. 
Louis B. Mayer traveled to New York to receive a Man 
of the Year Award, and Mr. Eric Johnston traveled 
almost everywhere to be certified Speaker of the Year 


by Tau Kappa Alpha. 
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If amidst all these riches a really ambitious man 
finds his appetite unsated, a little guile can always 
help. The most forthright example of the current sea- 
son was provided by the executive who hired a large 
theatre for the premiére of his film and issued gold- 
embossed invitations bidding his guests to dress fash- 
ionably and be in their seats promptly at eight-thirty. 
When the house was filled the curtain rose on a stage- 
ful of dignitaries, each equipped with laudatory mes- 
sages and handsome scrolls. The producer himself took 
to the microphone and there ensued, amidst a perfect 
blizzard of kudos, a solid hour-and-a-half of earnest 
speechmaking. Everybody connected with the film thus 
had a firm grip on his award before the audience had 
even seen the picture. Afterward there was talk, of 
course, but momentary resentment quickly changed te 
admiration, and it is now believed that the practice 
will catch on. 

Altogether, the 1949 production year has produced 
no less than 380—take five, give five—authentic cer- 
tifications of merit. Neither Periclean Athens nor Flor- 
ence in the blazing noon of its Renaissance heaped so 
many honors upon artisans and entrepreneurs as 
Hollywood has bestowed in a single season. The com- 
plete triumph of motion pictures over all contemporary 
art forms is perhaps best symbolized by the fact that 
the community provided 158 pall bearers for the late 
Sid Grauman and six for Theodore Dreiser. 

It is true, of course, that the only genius who ever 
worked in film withdrew his last picture amidst insults 
and pickets; that the world’s first scientist, driven 
from his own country to ours, regularly endures the 
maledictions of powerful men; that the world’s fore- 
most painter is forbidden to set foot on our shores. 
But in a well-ordered industry this doesn’t matter. The 
crisp metallic little seals on the wall lose none of their 
lustre. No tarnish creeps over the figurines. There 
isn’t a single cloud, aside from television, in the sky 
of this our happy summertime. 











IN THE MOOD 


“ 
picid wc ‘ 


Si 
ce 


Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep 


One of six full-stage settings in the 
Bemelmans mood by Wolfgang 
Roth. The chandelier hanging on 
the davit and a lion-skin rug on 
the main deck lend a bizarre note. 
The walls of the cabin at right 
break away to allow a scene to be 
played inside. 





@ The function of the scenic designer, according to Lee Simonson, one of the 
foremost practitioners of the art, involves “making the world of the play as 
real to the audience as it was to the playwright.” The setting’s appropriateness 
to the play, then, is the limitation within which a designer must work. 

This past Broadway season has posed some fairly impressive problems for 
the scenic artist. Among them: plays requiring almost as many settings as & 
motion picture; fragile plays of character so delicately made that any but the 
exactly right background would be a violent intrusion; an esoteric, metaphysi- 
cal verse play; a glamorized production of Shakespeare; a vulgar, confused 
melodrama; and two realistic dramas calling for honest-to-God hot and cold 
running water. 

The settings pictured here have been selected as “interesting” examples of 
scenic design. We make no case for their artistic merit; some are brilliantly 
conceived, some are not. They stand merely as a cross-section of the Broadway 
scene, season 1949-1950. 
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The Member of the Wedding 


Lester Polakov’s simple, child-like decor 
for Carson McCullers’ theatrical rhapsody. 
The cutaway house and spacious exterior 
allow for extreme mobility of staging. 


The Cocktail Party 


A cold, austere, psychiatrist’s office, 
highly appropriate to Mr. Eliot’s austere 
verse. The play’s two sets were originally 
designed in England, but were re-dressed 
for the New York production under the 
supervision of Raymond Sovey. 


vendamm 


Come Back, Little Sheba 


Howard Bay’s interior is a miracle of 
slovenliness. Replete with a dish-filled 
sink, greasy cardboard trash-boxes, and 
tacky furniture, the set provides strong 
support for its talented tenants, Shirley 
Booth and Sidney Blackmer. 





fred fehl! 


The Bird Cage 





To house the sordid machinations occur- 
ring behind-the-scenes of a sordid night 
club, Boris Aronson designed this elabo- 
rate, two-level setting. Breakaway walls 
reveal two inner sets, an upstairs office 
and a downstairs dressing room. 
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The Innocents 


Jo Mielziner’s setting for this play of 
evil is spacious and severe. It is espe- 
cially designed to act as a shell for 
various lighting effects which alter its 
appearance according to the changing 
moods of the play. 








jonn swope 





— Sas SEO —— 





I Know My Love 


Stewart Chaney’s colorful and elegant 
interior is a handsome background for 
the Lunts. It offers the stars the added 
grace of not one but two couches on 
which to cavort. 


4s You Like It 


James Bailey’s opulent settings suggest 
illustrations for a child’s book of fairy 
tales and capture the wonderful element 
of make-believe implicit in the play. 


The Rat Race 


Garson Kanin’s script calls for exterior 
and interior settings in use simultane- 
ously. Designer Donald Oenslager’s solu- 
tion is to have the outside wall of the 
center-stage house slide up and down to 
reveal the room inside. 
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IBSEN: PRO AND CON 


@ It must have been a pleasure to welcome Ibsen with 
open arms when all one’s primmer relatives were shak- 
ing their fist at him, but the great days of Ibsenism are 
past. Today the mention of the Norwegian’s name 
elicits in many quarters a certain feeling of tedium. 
After all, the Ibsenites won all too complete a victory: 
their man was accepted into the dull ranks of fame; he 
was an academic figure. 

A supremely great writer like Shakespeare can sur- 
vive such acceptance—with whatever wear and tear. 
It is harder for a genius of the second rank. The livelier 
reader—the only reader that counts—is apt to think 
Ibsen well deserves his dim respectability. It would be 
better if he belonged to the third rank and did not raise 
such high expectations! Ibsen so often leads us to 
expect the highest things, we are disturbed when he 
falls short. He is an author one worries about. From 
time to time one wonders—as one does not wonder 
about Shakespeare—-: is he really good or have I been 
imposed upon? 

If we are to return to him, if we are to read and see 
him freshly, it cannot be by ignoring such worries. 
Before hearing a spokesman for Ibsen, let us hear a 
devil’s advocate voice our misgivings. 


CON 


When we open our Ibsen we enter an unconvincing 
world: a world created by bad prose, clumsy dramatic 
structures, and stale ideas. Since you will tell me 
that the bad prose is the work of his translators, | 
will concentrate on the structures and the ideas. 

How could H. L. Mencken feel that Ibsen abolished 
the artificial “well-made play” and just let the facts 
“tell themselves”? Hadn’t he read “Ghosts”? At the 
end of Act 2 Mrs. Alving’s story is just “telling itself” 
when—lest it all come blurting out before our evening 
at the theatre is done—Ibsen has a sanatorium catch 
fire. This is a disastrously clumsy dramatic construc- 
tion. The craftsman’s machinery overwhelms the poet’s 
vision. 

Is not the same true of “A Doll’s House”? Krog- 
stad, for example, is a mere pawn of the plot. When 
convenient to Ibsen, he is a blackmailer. When incon- 
venient, he is converted. Ibsen the craftsman is busy 
constructing relationships between two couples—Tor- 
vald and Nora, Krogstad and Mrs. Linde. The parallels 
and contrasts must work out right, even if the charac- 
terization is impaired. 

Dr. Rank is not the pawn of the plot—he is not 
even necessary to it—but he is the pawn of an idea. 
When Ibsen wants to bring the theme of hereditary dis- 
ease and death before us he has only to write “Enter 
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Dr. Rank.” You will tell me that Dr. Rank is a sym- 
bolic character, and that symbolism is one of the ele- 
ments in the total structure of an Ibsen play. The 
trouble is that Ibsen’s symbolism is so portentous— 
what with the sanatorium burning to show us that the 
Alvings are burning and Rank dropping his black cross 
in the letter box to show us that death is in the 
background. 

In “An Enemy of the People,” “A Doll’s House,” 
and “Ghosts” the symbolism is obvious to the point of 
being tiresome; in “The Master Builder” it is obscure 
to the point of being confused. I don’t mean that the 
reader of “The Master Builder” has nothing to hold on 
to. Every little Freudian nowadays knows what to say 
about the towers and Solness’s inability to climb them. 
Biographers are at hand to explain that Ibsen was 
tired of writing “social” plays as Solness was tired 
of building homes for human beings. What then? The 
play as a whole is bewildering. Whatever human reality 
Ibsen may have meant to show us is hidden behind a 
wilderness of trolls, birds of prey, helpers and servers, 
devils (good and bad, blond and brunette), fairy king- 
doms, and castles in the air. The symbolism proliferates. 
The total result is a mess. 

Then there are the ideas, Ibsen’s famous ideas: 
there should be votes for women, women’s rights are 
equal to men’s, hereditary syphilis is a bad thing, 
mercy killing is sometimes justified, keep germs out 
of the bathwater, don’t be jealous of the younger gen- 
eration, and so forth. If my phrasing is flippant, 
blame Ibsen, whose presentation of problems is always 
either ridiculous or vague: the greatest actress who 
ever played Mrs. Alving—Eleanore Duse—admitted 
as much. What, for instance, lies behind the nebu- 
lous Victorian terms in which Mrs. Alving’s life with 
her husband is dressed? As a critic has already asked: 
did she never enjoy it when she went to bed with him? 
Not the least little bit? Again, if the phrasing is 
flippant, Ibsen asks for it: his kind of drama raises 
such questions without revealing the answers. Conse- 
quently it is impossible to grasp his characters in the 
way he seems to want you to grasp them. 

Oswald in Paris is as cloudy a figure as his 
mother in his father’s bedroom. A matter we must be 
clear about is whether his disease must have come 
from his father or whether he could not have contract- 
ed syphilis from his own sexual activities. At one 
moment he seems to say No to the latter question. “I 
have never lived recklessly in any sense . . . I have 
never done that,” but soon thereafter he says “I ought 
to have had nothing to do with the joyous happy life 


* Printed by permission of The Modern Library 
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I had lived with my comrades. It had been too much 
for my strength. So it was my own fault . . . My whole 
life incurably ruined—just because of my own im- 
prudence.” This last speech is not conclusive, but 
that is precisely the trouble: conclusiveness is called 
for. Perhaps one does not care what the doctors say 
of Oswald’s collapse in Act. 3. Perhaps one can forgive 
Ibsen for his unscrupulously melodramatic timing of 
the collapse. But there are many details which could 
be clear and aren’t. For example: Oswald argues that 
the Parisian artists prefer living unmarried with their 
children’s mothers because it is cheaper. But is it? 

A picture composed of such unclear details can only 
come together in our minds as a fog. Is any clear atti- 
tude defined to the famous “modern ideas” to be found 
in the play? And how far do they go? One assumes 
that the books Mrs. Alving reads—and which Ibsen 
does not name—are typical of nineteenth-century lib- 
eralism. Yet in one curious passage she goes far be- 
yond ordinary enlightenment into the assumption that 
we should accept even incest. Ibsen being Ibsen, the 
suggestion is not clarified. 

If “Ghosts” is not exactly a “drama of ideas” it 
will be better to instance a play that is—‘“An Enemy 
of the People.” Dr. Stockman expects his fellow-towns- 
men to accept the truth, however they may be affected 
by it. He finds, however, that people refuse to accept 
a truth if it interferes with their interests, that the 
liberal opposition goes along with the interested minor- 
ity, and that the masses soon follow suit. He therefore 
decides—in Act 4—that he is against majority rule. 

This is straightforward, if not profound. It is in 
the fifth Act that Ibsen proves himself a muddlehead. 
Vehement as Stockman is in rejecting common folk as 
“curs” he firmly intends to educate them. He will 
begin by educating his own boys and a handful of 
street urchins. He will train the curs to the point 
where they can drive out the wolves. “You shan’t learn 
a blessed thing . . . but I will make liberal-minded 
and high-minded men out of you.” That is to say: “The 
voice of the people is not the voice of God till the 
people has been educated by me.” 

Even if we share Stockman’s high opinion of him- 
self we must ask how he can secure his position as an 
educator in a country where the majority are curs? 

Even in a more fortunate land, how can we make the 
philosopher a king? “An Enemy of the People” is a 
manifesto for the petty bourgeois, the petty snob, the 
petty intellectual. The masses are ignorant, you are 
cultured, therefore you disbelieve in democracy, you 
believe in culture. What of it? You have not made it 
clear how you can attain power. In any case, as a 
leader you are self-appointed, and that is a game many 
can play at: anyone can declare himself a leader, cul- 
tured or otherwise. 

Are you going to say that Stockman is not Ibsen? 
There is precious little evidence within the play that 
the latter is critical of his creation. The whole play 
breathes the perennial self-complacency of the arro- 
gant idealist—from the Pharisee of the first century 
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to the Communist intellectual of today. That Ibsen felt 
compelled to show the other side of the medal in “The 
Wild Duck” can hardly comfort the critic of “An 
Enemy of the People.” It takes more than two one- 
sided plays to make a single two-sided masterpiece, 
And “An Enemy” is one-sided, a play of moral blacks 
and whites. To read it as a subtle study in self-right- 
eousness, like “Le Misanthrope,” would be to conceive 
another play. Stockman is an Alceste taken pretty much 
at his own valuation. 

As a piece of thinking, “An Enemy of the People” 
is too superficial to be instructive. As a piece of art, 
it is too feeble to be influential. In 1950 it would be 
as easy as it is wise to let Ibsen rest in peace. 


PRO 


I do not find either Ibsen’s ideas or his forms as 
disastrously “dated” as you assume. 

Let me begin where you left off—with the ideas, 
Are even the ones you mentioned really outmoded? | 
believe they only sound so. “Women’s rights,” for ex- 
ample. The phrase itself is not in use today—but for 
that matter it isn’t used in “A Doll’s House.” The 
problem as to what women’s rights are is still real 
enough. The world is still a man’s world, and if the 
status of women has been raised, it is still a sec- 
ondary and an awkward status. In 1950 there are still 
many “doll’s houses.” As for “Ghosts,” hereditary dis- 
ease is still with us, mercy killing is still a controver- 
sial question. And as for “The Master Builder,” the 
conflict of the generations is as real as ever. | 

Even the play you take as the very type of out- 
moded “drama of ideas’”—‘*An Enemy of the People” 

-is neither as transparent nor as wrong as you make it 
appear. Certainly Stockman’s philosophy is supereroga- 
tory in a country like Germany where too many people 
already share it. In America it might be a salutary 
challenge. The American philosophy of the common 
man needs constant criticism if it is to be preserved 
from demagogic sentimentality. The idealism of many 
people today begins in self-contempt and functions as a 
flight from the self: Stockman, whatever his failings, 
knew that morality must start from self-respect. You 
seem to consider the Ibsen who wrote “An Enemy” 
trivial, facile, journalistic. Just compare the portrait of 
a Norwegian community given in Steinbeck’s “The 
Moon is Down.” There can be no doubt who gives the 
keener, stricter, more deeply-pondered view. 

But these are side issues. More essential is the 
fact that in discussing Ibsen’s ideas you mentioned 
only those that jump to the eyes, the famous “social” 
ideas that scandalized conservative Victorians and 
delighted the Ibsenite rebels. Led astray, perhaps, 
by some of the latter, you too seem to expect Ibsen 
to be primarily a “brain.” Perhaps you demand that his 
ideas be brilliant and original and that he juggle 
them with the skill of a logician. I, on the other 
hand, shall argue that you have failed to notice what 
are the most active ideas in Ibsen’s plays and that 
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you are thus unable to see what use he put them to. 
What ideas are most active in “Ghosts”? Surely not 
those you have mentioned. Behind the question of 
mercy killing is the question of “modern ideas” gen- 
erally—as against the “established ideas” of Pastor 
Manders. To perpetrate a mercy killing, a person 
would have to be emancipated entirely from established 
ideas. Ibsen brings the matter up, one might almost 
say, to show that Mrs. Alving is not so emancipated. 
Thus he is less interested in “modern ideas” them- 
selves than in certain ideas that go behind them. In 
Ibsen one must always seek the idea behind the idea. 

Ibsen did not by any means stop with the conflict 
of modern and established ideas. His special achieve- 
ment is the depth and body he gives to each of these 
philosophies as it exists in people’s lives. He does 
this not as an agile arguer but as a poet with a coun- 
try, a people, a tradition behind him. Abstract ideas 
take concrete form through (for example) his use of 
folk imagery. Established ideas he sees as ghosts, as 
the spirits of the dead of popular belief, and if Mrs. 
Alving strives after modernity she does so not as the 
“new woman” of the Paris boulevards, but as a 
daughter of the Vikings. Below the surface of modern, 
Christian civilization Ibsen finds primitive, pagan 
forces. It is to Norse paganism he looks alike for 
images of evil and for images of human dignity; here, 
rather than in those modern books which, so you insin- 
uate, he doesn’t even know the titles of. His superior 
people are to be understood as Vikings manqués. Mrs. 
Alving thinks she ought, like some rash pagan, to 
countenance incest, but she can’t bring herself to do 
so. The great surprise of “A Doll’s House” is our 
discovery of a Viking spirit in Torvald’s little squirrel. 
Halvard Solness is a man who had been a Viking 
ten years earlier. If you will agree to call this Ibsen’s 
“idea’ you will not find “The Master Builder” so be- 
wildering. 

Compared with Mrs. Alving, Solness is a strong 
man. Bui if the weaker Ibsen characters are held back 
by the spirits of the dead, the stronger sre goaded on 
by the trolls' of the mountain. Early in “A Doll’s 
House” Nora is characterized as a “mad creature,” and 
later when she dances the tarantella the troll in her 
takes over. In “The Master Builder” the trolls come 
for Solness in the person of Hilda Wangel or that 
part of her which is a bird of prey. They goad him 
into attempting the impossible. Being a Viking no 
longer he cannot climb as high as he builds. He falls 
to his death. 

| am not offering Norse mythology as a magic key 


to Ibsen. My point is simply that one can always look 








“The troll is not a puck or a goblin; he is truly diabolic. 
Although the old stories spoke of monstrous three-headed 
trolls, the troll may look much like a human being; only a 
little stocky, a little malformed. A troll is humanity minus the 
specifically human qualities; at once a hideous parody of man 
and yet only the isolation of his worst potentialities. . . . The 
troll is the animal version of man, the alternative man; he is 
also what man fears he may become.” “Ibsen The Norwegian.” 


By M. C. Bradbrook, p. 56. 
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Henrik Ibsen 


in Ibsen for something beyond the clichés of the prob- 
lem drama. Take the most famous play of them all. “A 
Doll’s House” seems to you to be about votes for 
women, a topic that does not come up in the play at all. 
What does come up is the matter of woman’s place in a 
man’s world, a much larger topic that still bristles 
with interest today. It even seems to me that Ibsen 
pushes his investigation towards a further and even 
deeper subject, a tyranny of one human being over 
another; in this respect, the play would be just as 
valid were Torvald the wife and Nora the husband. 

Re-read the opening pages of “A Doll’s House.” 
Since the text is familiar, you are not just picking 
up the facts of the story, you are noticing the terms 
in which Ibsen presents his subject. No words are 
lost. Nora’s tipping the porter a shilling instead of 
sixpence not only gives us her character but estab- 
lishes money as one of the topics of the play. The 
borrowing of money—which lies at the heart of the 
action—is mentioned soon and is opposed to the 
possibility of freedom and beauty. The making of lots 
of money is seen by Torvald and Nora as a basis for 
security, a life free from care, yet when we meet 
someone who actually married for money we have a 
sense of foreboding. | am mentioning only a few of 
the references to money. They all lead into the play 

taken as a play. You must after all regard “A Doll’s 
House” as drama even when your topic is the ideas. 
The ideas thread their way in and out, as it were, as 
themes. The theme of money, for example. Money is 
at the root of so much that happens in “A Doll’s 


‘ 


House.” Ibsen has, if you like, an “idea” about money. 
He doesn’t philosophize about it. He lets it find expres- 
sion through the action and the characters. 


You managed to speak of four Ibsen plays without 
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noticing an “idea” common to them all—an idea about 
disease. For Ibsen, disease is not only one of the facts 
of life in general but a symbol of modern life in partic- 
ular. You doubtless recall Solness’s sickly conscience, 
Oswald’s rotting body and mind, and you mentioned 
Dr. Rank. Don’t you find Ibsen adroit when he intro- 
duces the disease-theme in Rank’s opening discussion 
of Krogstad, at once transfers it from the physical to 
the moral sphere, then applies it to society at large? 

Admittedly, a formula such as “modern life--a dis- 
ease” is little or nothing in itself. Ibsen makes dramatic 
use of it. He sets it in motion. He makes it grow. In 
“An Enemy of the People,” Act 2, Hovstad explains 
that the morass which the town is built on is not physi- 
cal but moral. In Act 3, Stockman realizes that “it is 
the whole of our social life that we have got to purify 
and disinfect.” The idea gathers momentum, and has, 
as it were, a climax, along with the rest of the play’s 
action, in Act 4. “It is not they who are most instru- 
mental in poisoning the sources of our moral life and 
infecting the ground on which we stand . . . it is the 
masses, the majority.” 

When I turn your attention from the ideas them- 
selves to Ibsen’s use of them I don’t mean Ibsen didn’t 
take ideas seriously but that his seriousness about them 
—and the force of the ideas themselves—come out 
more in the way he has them operate than in anything 
he explicitly says. His criticism of life is made less in 
general formulations than in ironical juxtaposition of 
the facts. It has often been shown that Ibsen inter- 
weaves, intertwines, interlocks his materials. His dia- 
logue is all implication, all cross-reference. This is his 
famous method.? It is important to see in it not a 
system of meaningless theatrical trickery, but an ex- 
quisitely apt expression of Ibsen’s awareness. 

I grant you that when he became a virtuoso Ibsen 
succumbed to some of the virtuoso’s temptations. His 
technique is sometimes obtrusive, and often the lines 
creak and groan beneath the load of double, treble, 
and quadruple significance. I only ask you not, in pro- 
testing against the defect, to forget the quality. As to 
the overall structure of an Ibsen play,® for example 
it is misleading to observe that Ibsen used a highly 
artificial, not to say sensational, pattern borrowed from 
the Parisian hacks and handed back to them after- 
wards, if we do not add that this pattern exactly suited 
Ibsen’s deeper purpose. For the hacks, it was a toy— 
and thus an end in itself, though, by definition, a child- 
ish one. For Ibsen, it was the instrument of a vision. 

Historians of the drama explain that Ibsen took 
over from the Parisian hacks the story of the long- 
buried secret which eventually leaks out with sensa- 
tional results. They sometimes forget to add that Ibsen 
saw life itself as a placid surface through which, from 
time to time, what seemed dead and buried will break 





*How the method works out in “Ghosts” is demonstrated 


in “The Play: A Critical Anthology.” Edited by Eric Bentley. 


*The best descriptions are still to be found in “Playmaking.” 
By William Archer. 
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—a present into which the “vanished” past returns, 
Perhaps they are indifferent to the meaning of all this 
—that there is moral continuity between past and 
present, that concealment (repression, hypocrisy) is the 
enemy, openness (candor, light, truth) the one thing 
necessary. If so they miss the point of Ibsen’s famous 
expositions: as pure technique they would be barren 
exercises; what justifies them is the way they tender the 
interaction of past and present. The curtain goes up 
ten years after Nora and Mrs. Linde last met, ten years 
after the death of Alving, ten years after the meeting of 
Solness and Hilda. Ibsen confronts one decade in his 
people’s lives with another. The plot-pattern gives exact 
expression alike to his direct vision of life and to his 
subsequent interpretation of it. 

To your contention that Ibsen’s plots ride him, rather 
than he them, I reply that I could give more examples 
of the contrary. One is to be found at the end of “A 
Doll’s House.” If the plot dominated the play, the 
culminating point would be Torvald’s discovery of 
Nora’s secret. Ibsen’s achievement is to have subordi- 
nated this external event to Nora’s inner realization 
that Torvald is incapable of nobly taking the blame 
for what she has done. The dramatically active question 
of the last act is whether the “wonderful thing” will 
happen or not. The scene in which Nora realizes that it 
won't is one of the great scenes in modern drama, not 
only in precipitating same mordant speeches (“It is a 
thing hundreds of thousands of women have done”), 
but in occasioning a magnificently dramatic silence— 
that of Nora gradually realizing that Torvald is a 
broken reed. (A few words eseape her but the process 
of realization is silent.) 

I should not leave the subject of Ibsen’s dramatic 
art without a word on his mastery of the theatrical 
occasion. He isn’t writing novels in dialogue form, he 
is writing for actors before the eyes of an audience. | 
suspect that, like so many moderns, you are primarily 
a novel-reader who resents not finding in Ibsen all that 
he finds in fiction. If you think Ibsen lacks the skills 
of Henry James you should recognize that he has 
others which James lacks, the skills of the theatre rath- 
er than the book. If, of course, you simply prefer the 
novel to the drama, there is no more to be said; you 
will naturally prefer James’s gradual, word-by-word 
definition of his subjects to Ibsen’s definition by up- 
heaval. If, on the other hand, you can respect the 
theatrical medium you will appreciate the effect on 
the spectator of, say, Hilda Wangel’s first irruption 
onto the stage with her alpenstock and knapsack, Mrs. 
Alving “registering” the offstage laughter of Regina 
and Oswald, Nora’s suddenly appearing in her street- 
clothes. Such things are addressed to the eyes of an 
audience, not to the imagination of a solitary reader. 

“Ibsen and the Actor” is a huge topic, for not only 
did he write for actors (like every other playwright) ; 
he gave the actor something essentially new and asked 
him for something essentially new in return: a new 
style. He brought to completion a development in the 
art of acting that had been under way for centuries— 
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the humanizing of the actor, the conversion of a hiero- 
phant into a man. In Ibsen that part of man which the 
ancient mime kept covered—the face—is the very cen- 
ter of the performance. The individual spirit looks out 
of the eyes and shapes its thoughts with the lips. 

But this is no doubt too special a subject for your 
taste. Let me try and sum up my rejoinder to your pro- 
test. | think you have too limited a conception of the 
way in which an artist teaches. Ibsen, for example, 
is not—or not in the first instance—providing a list 
of recommended virtues and deplored vices. In this 
regard, he is singularly modest. He has written only a 
preface to morals. He asks for that degree of honor, 
honesty, integrity, truth, what you will, that is needed 
before a moral life can exist. We have seen that he tells 
over and again the story of the disastrous effects of 
concealment and burial. He is asking us not necessarily 
to be saints and heroes, but at least to stand upright; 
at least—like Goethe’s Faust—to assume responsibili- 
ties and make ethical distinctions; at least to be authen- 
tic human beings. Ibsen does not have his people follow 
the track of any particular virtue. He shows Nora and 
Mrs. Alving trying to discover themselves and reach 
the threshold of morality, the point where virtues—and 
of course vices—begin. So much of our life is too 
meaningless or too infantile even to be called vicious. 

This criticism of life places Ibsen, not in the piddling 
tradition of the problem play, but at the very heart of 
our contemporary discussion of ourselves. He is one of 
the great modern writers. Like most of the others he 
has presented modern life to us in the form of fable, 
parable, myth, and, once you realize that his medium 
was theatre and not the book, you will not find his 
fables inferior to those of other masters. Ibsen is a 
poet. Although he gave up verse, he managed to enrich 
and intensify his work by so many other means that the 
verse plays of the best poets since his time—T. S. 
Eliot’s, for example—seem dilute and “unpoetic” by 
comparison. 

Forty years ago a decadent poet—who evidently 
despised Ibsen’s dialogue in general—could refer to 
Hilda Wangel’s “harps in the air” as a feeble, if praise- 
worthy, attempt at lyricism. Strange that he hadn’t 
more feeling for the context of Hilda’s phrase, for that 
dry, prose understatement against which “harps in the 
air” come as a contrast, an intentionally brief glimpse 
of another order of experience! I do not mean to inter- 
pret the dry, prose understatement as a merely negative 
factor. A generation that has read Gertrude Stein and 
Ernest Hemingway knows better than that. Ibsen is a 
great realist, not least in his imaginative use of un- 
imaginative language. 

Of recent years those of us who admire Ibsen’s 
poetry have probably understressed his realism. It is 
a pity the two words are used antithetically. Ibsen 
was a great poet—that is, he had a great imagination 
which found its outlet in words—but it would be 
foolish to try and detach him from the realist move- 
ment. He quite consciously channeled his energies into 
it. It was as a realist that he made his first impact, and, 
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in closing my counter-statement, I shall maintain that 
it is partly as a realist that he must still make his im- 
pact today. 

In refusing to squeeze Ibsen into the narrow cate- 
gory of the problem play we need not neglect to view 
him historically. There is a pedantry of historical schol- 
arship that reduces artists to statistics and vaguely 
defined abstractions, but there is also history itself— 
man and all his works in the flux of time. I should pre- 
fer to see any artist in this context rather than in 
context of timeless forms and timeless ideas—and Ibsen 
above all. For, however we stress his artistry and the 
breadth of his mind, he was a man up to the neck in 
his time. We find him relevant today partly because we 
have still not put his time behind us, partly because 
the artists who become permanent are precisely those 
who grasp the ephemeral most firmly and not those 
whose eyes are fixed upon eternity. 

A more historical view of Ibsen will keep us from 
exaggerating the other-worldness of a play like—to 
come back to your bugbear—“The Master Builder.” 
For once we realize that Ibsen was not obsessed with 
syphilis or votes for women there is a danger of our 
locating his interest only in the deepest recesses of the 
individual consciousness. This would be to consider 
him just as narrow a specialist—only at the other 
extreme. The glory of Ibsen is that he refused to make 
certain fatal separations. He refused (for example) to 
separate the individual from the collective, the personal 
from the social. Halvard Solness is seen in both aspects. 
There is Solness the individual artist: the symbolism of 
the play drives inwards, to the rich inner life of the 
man. There is also Solness the builder of actual houses: 
I should not be as much inclined as I once was to 
regard him as a mere front for the more spiritual 
figure. As Miss Bradbrook says: “Solness belonged to 
a class which transformed Norway. The replacing of 
the old wooden house . . . by modern buildings ef- 
fected a domestic revolution.” The realism of the play 
drives outwards, to the rich outer life of the man. If 
the symbolism and the realism of “The Master Builder” 
are imperfectly fused—and that may be the source of 
your difficulty with the play—one realizes that Ibsen 
could have perfected his work by simplifying his prob- 
lem, by writing a narrowly “symbolic” or a narrowly 
“realist” play. Surely one prefers a heroic failure. 

Not that the word failure applies to Ibsen’s work 
as a whole. Artistic failures seldom outlive the artist, 
yet one-hundred years since Ibsen’s first play was writ- 
ten his words sting and burn, if we let them, as fiercely 
as ever. No playwright has managed to project into 
his scenes more of the pressure of modern life, its 
special anxiety, strain, and stress. The life of our times 
courses through his plays in a torrent. And if we are a 
little more conscious than our grandparents were of the 
care with which Ibsen controlled the flood—his mastery 
of form—we must still begin where they began—with 
shock, with enthrallment, with illumination, as Ibsen’s 
world, which is so large a sector of the modern world, 
social and personal, outer and inner, unfolds before us. 
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Climax of the Badewanne’s program is this cheery sketch in which a surgeon using 
a knife and fork extracts various internal organs from the moaning patient while 
his assistants comment on the operation and ultimately chant a funeral dirge, 
































THE BATHTUB THEATRE 


by DAVID A. LOEHWING 


. .. Cynicism and surrealism dominate the conversation and 
the entertainment in this smoke-filled cabaret. 


@ The Badewanne, a Berlin cabaret-theatre patterned after the 
existentialist hangouts in Paris, is sneered at by critics from both 
sides of the Potsdammer Platz, where East meets West. Yet the Bade- 
wanne is jammed with eager spectators every Saturday night when 
the young artists and writers who originated it hold their cabalistie 
and, for the most part, unintelligible rites 

In the matter of atmosphere the German existentialists are easily 
able to outdo their French brethren. Berlin readily lends itself to 
philosophic contemplation of the seamy side of life. The Badewanne 
is situated on a dark sidestreet in the teeming Kurfurstendamm area, 
and harlots stalk their prey before its entrance. 

The dreary surroundings are matched by a funereal interior. The 
name “Badewanne” means “bathtub,” but the place more nearly re- 
sembles a medieval tomb. The walls are black, the lighting unrelieved- 
All the socially acceptable methods ly somber. Habitués point proudly to the few paintings on the walls 
of suicide are graphically portrayed. as being “infinitely expressive of the viscosity of life.” 

Formerly an air-raid shelter, the basement cabaret is completely 
(continued on page 90) 
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The tragedy of an aging courtier who conceals his age 
with a wig and face powder and thus secures a meas- 
ure of success with the ladies. After the ladies leave 
he removes his wig and examines his wrinkles while 
the life-like pictures on the wall laugh spitefully. 


“The Death of Agamemnon,” a mock opera. 


\ pair of German existentialists sit in Sartrian Dance music is provided by an emaciated youth who pounds 
squalor, drinking inexpensive wine and watching out American swing music. The painting, by a Badewanne 
the Badewanne actors perform on the tiny stage. artist, is said to depict “*the viscous quality of life.” 


A sketch representing **the spir- 
it of reform in Germany.” The 
girls sing ditties while the head 
emerging from the water closet 
shouts ribald imprecations. 








by NELSON LANSDALE 





Leonard Bernstein 


TALENT ON THE ‘TOWN 


@ On the night of April 18, 1944, when the famous 
golden curtains of the Metropolitan Opera House swept 
up on a Ballet Theatre premiére, a dressy, know-it-all 
audience was confronted by the unusual spectacle of a 
new production by three virtually unknown Americans 
still in their twenties. Almost before the lights went 
down on the twentieth and final curtain call for “Fancy 
Free,” the boom for composer Leonard Bernstein, 
choreographer Jerome Robbins, and designer Oliver 
Smith—-separately or in combination—was on. 

To be sure, Bernstein had stepped into the spotlight 
five months earlier as a conductor, pinch-hitting for the 
ailing Bruno Walter with the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, but as composer his only published works 
were five kid songs entitled “I Hate Music,” and a 
Clarinet Sonata. He had already performed his vastly 
more ambitious “Jeremiah” Symphony with the Boston 
Symphony in February and the Philharmonic in 
March, but it had as yet to be recorded or published, 
or to win the New York Music Critics’ Circle award as 
“the most outstanding work by an American composer 
introduced during the 1943-44 season.” Designer Oliver 
Smith had only one stunning ballet décor, for the 
Agnes de Mille “Rodeo,” to his credit; his role as pro- 
ducer or co-producer, as well as designer, for a daz- 
zling string of Broadway hits was waiting for him in 
the wings. Chorus-boy Jerome Robbins, until then 
scarcely a featured dancer let alone rising star in Bal- 
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let Theatre, returned to Weehawken tired but happy. 

The picture had changed a little less than six years 
later when the curtains at the New York City Center 
finally came crashing down before one of the season’s 
most razzle-dazzle audiences, shouting itself hoarse with 
approval of the most controversial new ballet in recent 
years—“The Age of Anxiety,” inspired by a poem of 
W. H. Auden. But three controlling factors—the team- 
work between composer Bernstein, choreographer Rob- 
bins, and designer Smith—remained unchanged. 

Not counting their joint efforts on the hit musical 
“On the Town,” an elaboration of the “Fancy Free” 
idea which marked Smith’s bow on Broadway as a 
co-producer, ran for well over 200 performances, and 
was eventually purchased by Hollywood as a current 
vehicle for Gene Kelly and Frank Sinatra (although it 
substituted a mediocre score for Bernstein’s music to 
such an extent that the busy composer-conductor and 
pianist hasn’t even bothered to see it), “The Age of 
Anxiety” marked their third collaboration. The other 
was a 1946 Ballet Theatre success, “Facsimile,” which 
foreshadowed “The Age of Anxiety” in that it por- 
trayed “three insecure people” in “a lonely place” 
searching for something in which to believe; it is still 
very active in the Ballet Theatre repertoire. Jerome 
Robbins set himself up as a Broadway choreographer 
with “On the Town,” followed it up with “Billion Dol- 
lar Baby” and “High Button Shoes,” both of which 
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Jerome Robbins 


Oliver Smith 


marcus blechman 


won the season’s Donaldson award for the best chore- 
ography on Broadway. Then there was “Look, Ma, I’m 
Dancin’,” based on a Robbins idea, which has also 
been bought by Hollywood, and the late lamented 
“Miss Liberty.” In addition he created “Interplay” to 
Morton Gould’s “American Concertette” (now better 
known under its balletic title) for Billy Rose’s “Con- 
cert Varieties.” It was later transferred successfully to 
the Ballet Theatre repertoire. He designed “The Guests” 
for the New York City Ballet Co., to an enchanting 
score by Marc Blitzstein, as the Company’s Associate 
Artistic Director. It was certainly clear by 1950 that 
Jerome Robbins was one of the Country’s leading 
choreographers. 

As co-producer of “On the Town,” “Billion Dollar 
Baby,” “High Button Shoes,” and “Miss Liberty,” all 
of which he also designed, Oliver Smith could claim 
the mantle of the Big Town’s No. 1 designer-producer. 
Just to confuse the issue, the amiable Oliver co- 
produced but did not design the Jean-Paul Sartre “No 
Exit” and Gertrude Berg’s “Me and Molly”; he de- 
signed but did not produce “Beggar’s Holiday,” “Brig- 
adoon,” “Look, Ma, I’m Dancin’” and “Along Fifth 
Avenue.” 

It was more than a furnished-room-to-Park-Avenue- 
duplex success story, although it was that, too: Broad- 
Way's approach to ballet and to serious music was 


changing fast. The success of these three youngsters, 


of Agnes de Mille of “Rodeo,” “Oklahoma!” and “Ca- 
rousel” fame (to name only a few), and of thirty-eight- 
year-old Gian-Carlo Menotti who topped his 1947 
Broadway success with “The Medium” and “The Tele- 
phone” by the current operatic smash, “The Consul,” 
had done much to change it. Even ballet’s own attitude 
toward itself shifted the emphasis toward the younger 
set; in part because of Robbins’ success, other talented 
youngsters like Ruthanna Boris, Michael Kidd, and 
John Taras were allowed to show what they could do 


with a free hand in creating choreography. 


Jerry Robbins was born in Manhattan less than 
thirty-two years ago, was raised in Weehawken, N. J. 
a locale previously notable mostly for a duel between 
Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton, and for the 
water colors of America’s foremost master of that me- 
dium, John Marin—and was well into his teens before 
he became interested in dancing. He worked briefly 
for fifteen dollars a week in the Maurice Schwartz Yid- 
dish Theatre, and at “Tamiment,” a Poconos camp 
which proved a mine for talent like Danny Kaye and 
Imogene Coca (with whom he subsequently appeared 
as a chorus boy on Broadway in “Straw Hat Revue’’). 
Other Broadway musicals in which chorus-boy Robbins 
served his apprenticeship included a flop entitled “Great 
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Lady,, the star-studded “Stars in Your Eyes,” and 
another musical it is difficult to remember with pleasure 
even if the cast of “Keep Off the Grass” did include 
Jimmie Durante, Ilka Chase, Jane Frohman, Virginia 
O’Brien, Ray Bolger, Larry Adler, Jackie Gleason, 
Betty Bruce, and José Limon. 

Robbins joined Ballet Theatre toward the end of its 
first season, danced with it in 1940 at Lewisohn Sta- 
dium, the Robin Hood Dell in Philadelphia, and with 
the Chicago Civic Opera; he won his first New York 
notices with a thirty-two-second stage crossing as the 
Boy in Red who is jeered at by the virgins in Agnes de 
Mille’s lusty “Three Virgins and a Devil.” One of the 
Spanish lovers in “Bluebeard,” Hermes in “Helen of 
Troy,” and Petrouchka in Stravinsky’s ballet of that 
name, Robbins—auntil he nearly broke his neck, or at 
least his leg on the opening night of his own “Fancy 
Free”—didn’t achieve anything approaching stardom 
in the company. Stroking his pet Griffon “Snuff” in a 
Park Avenue apartment which once belonged to pho- 
tographer George Platt Lynes, the unostentatious and 
likeable Jerry can now afford to look back on that near- 
disaster at the premiére with equanimity, but it scared 
hell out of nearly everybody in the audience. One of 
“Fancy Free” ’s big moments is an exuberant sailor’s 
spectacular leap from the floor to a series of bar stools 
and back to a sitting position on the floor again. On 
opening night, of all times, as Jerry hit the rung of 
the bar stool which is his support, or springboard, for 
the flying leap back to the floor, the strut snapped and 
broke with a sickening crack. If he had not recovered 
with lightning speed, the entire ballet would have lost 
the dazzling, dizzing momentum which is one of its 
chief charms; nobody who admires first-rate choreog- 
raphy even wants to think what might have happened 
to Robbins’ own. momentum-charged career if he had 
broken his leg in the tangled wood and wire of that 
ornery prop. 

It is a rival choreographer, Agnes de Mille, in a 
friendly program note to Decca’s “Fancy Free” album 
recorded by Bernstein, who best describes Robbins in 
action in the role which, as a dancer, he prefers to any 
of his others: “He is small, dark, and lithe, taut as a 
coiled spring, with crackling feet and fingers, the leer of 
a satyr, the insinuation of a cat. He delights in wicked 
surprises, in the infallibility of sudden rhythms and 
hidden swift power. Around this incandescence breathes 
a kind of somber wondering, a doubting, an ultimate 
disillusion. This is Robbins’ great role.” It’s character- 
istic of Robbins’ modesty that in Oliver Smith’s superb 
original design for the “Fancy Free” set, the bar in 
which it occurs was called Jerry’s in lettering which the 
audience sees backward from inside the window look- 
ing out; at Robbins’ insistence, the lettering was omit- 
ted, and the bar, which could be anywhere on Third or 
Sixth Avenue, remains anonymous. 

Which brings up another point Robbins, Bernstein, 
and Smith all have in common; they are all of the city 
which bore Robbins, scorned him, bred him, and fed 
him before it finally got around to feting him. Nobody 
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who has ever seen one of his ballets needs to be told 
the city is New York, New York, of which Bernstein 
observes musically “It’s a hell of a town!” 

Just as no painter worth his salt would like to be 
known‘as a pee-wee Picasso, certainly no choreographer 
wants to be known as a bastard Balanchine, and Rob- 
bins is far more than that or his work would not be 
worth serious discussion here. But if only because he 
dances in four Balanchine ballets and because he has 
appeared in two musicals for which his Russian senior 
devised the choreography, the Balanchine influence is 
there, especially in “The Guests,” which Robbins de- 
vised for the New York City Ballet Company, of which 
Balanchine is Artistic Director and Robbins his asso- 
ciate. Robbins’ style of choreography is as nervous, 
personal, exacting, and intensely of the city as Balan- 
chine’s is in its own way intricate, subtle, sophisticated, 
and suggestive. “The Guests” also suffers in comparison 
with Robbins’ other works because like most City 
Center productions it was done on a shoestring and 
is performed without décor in rehearsal clothes. The 
pathos of the minority group which wants so desper- 
ately to belong to the majority group, or to something; 
the little heartbreak when the girl from the minority 
group and the boy from the majority group fall in love 
only to be spurned by the membership of both, could 
be given enormous point and punch with effective sets 
and costumes; Robbins hopes that it may someday be 
possible for the distinguished painter Ben Shahn to 
undertake them. 

Nearly two weeks after the premiére of “The Age of 
Anxiety,” Robbins turned up in the somewhat surpris- 
ing position as co-creator with George Balanchine of 
“Jones Beach,” to a score by the young Dutch com- 
poser Jurriaan Andriessen, commissioned by the Royal 
Government of the Netherlands. The explanation for 
this somewhat unusual teamwork: Balanchine suffered 
a back injury while his new work was in rehearsal, and 
Robbins took over, contributed the amusing Third 
Movement, in which the sun-worshippers fight a “War 
with Mosquitoes” and a characteristic touch here and 
there in the first movement, “Sunday.” The Second 
Movement, an adagio entitled “Rescue,” is, however, 
pure Ba'anchine; Robbins is if anything over-anxious 
not to claim credit for anything more than his due in 
“Jones Beach,” which is no “Fancy Free” by any 
means, but which, when its potentials are fully realized, 
seems likely to become another entertaining number on 
a typically American theme. 

All of Robbins’ ballets are set to strictly contempo- 
rary scores—Bernstein, Blitzstein, Gould—although his 
own large collection of records and scores sweeps the 
field from Bach to Stravinsky. When Ballet Theatre 
went to England for the first time in 1946, nobody was 
by any means certain how the English public, nurtured 
in the conservative Diaghilev tradition, would take such 


“ 


innovations as “Fancy Free,” “Facsimile,” and “Inter- 
play,” so Robbins obligingly went to work on a ballet 
based on the Vivaldi Concerto Grosso in D Minor for 


Violin and String Orchestra, but, largely because of 
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lack of rehearsal time, his only work to a classic rather 
than a contemporary score was never completed. There 
was, however, another mitigating factor: “Fancy Free” 
was the most popular single number in Ballet Theatre's 
repertoire with English audiences. 

Robbins’ association with that same Ballet Theatre 
which made him famous has been a happy one, but he 
is even more pleased with his post as resident chore- 
ographer, star dancer, and associate artistic director of 
the New York City Ballet Company. Having enjoyed a 
big success on an English tour with Ballet Theatre, he 
looks forward especially to appearing before English 
audiences with the City Ballet Company this year. 

With “The Age of Anxiety” still the subject of bitter 
controversy among balletomanes—“I would be sur- 
prised if it had been wholly intelligible on first per- 
formance since it is so complex,” Robbins explains 
calmly—what’s next? Nothing’s too definite yet, but 
the man who as choreographer most admires of his own 
works “The Age of Anxiety” because it’s intreverted 
rather than extroverted like “Fancy Free,” is much in- 
terested in a short (16 to 18-minute) Clarinet Concerto 
written by Aaron Copland for Benny Goodman. The 
chances are you'll be hearing about it. 


Not yet thirty-two, Leonard Bernstein was born in 
Lawrence, Mass., attended the Boston Latin School and 
Harvard University from which he was graduated in 
1939 with an A.B. and honors in music. For the next 
two years he studied conducting with Fritz Reiner and 
orchestration with Randall Thompson at the Curtis In- 
stitute in Philadelphia during the wintertime, spent his 
summers as pupil and protegé of the great Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky (now conductor emeritus of the Boston Sym- 
phony) at farfamed Tanglewood, where he served as 
Koussevitzky’s assistant in the summer of 1942. Since 
he exploded on the New York musical scene in a single 
season as conductor of both the Philharmonic and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestras and as composer both of 
the “Jeremiah” Symphony and “Fancy Free,” he has 
set himself a dizzying pace, which has included “On 
the Town,” two seasons as Music Director of the un- 
happily defunct New York City Symphony, stints as 
guest conductor with major orchestras in this country 
and all over free Europe ( a list as long as your arm), 
the American premiére of the Benjamin Britten opera 
“Peter Grimes” at Tanglewood, the ballet “Facsimile,” 
a job as Artistic Director of the Palestine Philhar- 
monic, appearances at assorted festivals like the 1946 
International Music Festival in Prague and the Scheve- 
ningen Festival in Holland, and conducting stints in 
Italy and Israel. 

Handsome, witty, nervous, almost incredibly gifted 
both as pianist and conductor (he sometimes appears 
in both capacities at the same concert), he has also 
found time to record six of his own compositions— 
most of them for RCA Victor, although “The Age of 
Anxiety” will be published by Columbia Records to 
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which he has recently switched allegiance—and major 
works by Ravel, Stravinsky, and Gershwin. Bernstein 
has also made time to write the incidental music for the 
Jean Arthur—Boris Karloff revival of “Peter Pan” for 
his old friend, producer Peter Lawrence, a former man- 
aging director of Ballet Theatre during whose regime 
“Facsimile” was produced. 


Anyone mindful of this kaleidoscopic career, too full 
of too much of everything for anybody except a young 
and incredibly energetic man of Bernstein’s talent and 
temperament, will not be much surprised at his own 
explanation of the circumstances under which his sec- 
ond major symphonic work was completed: “Auden’s 
fascinating ‘eclogue’ began immediately to affect me 
lyrically when first I read it in the summer of 1947. 
From that moment, the composition of a symphony 
based on “The Age of Anxiety’ acquired an almost 
compulsive quality; and I have been writing it steadily 
since then, in Taos, in Philadelphia, in Richmond, 
Mass., in Tel-Aviv, in planes, in hotel lobbies, and 
finally (the week preceding the premiére) in Boston. 
The orchestration was made during a month-long tour 
with the Pittsburgh Symphony.” 

With this evidence at hand, it would be easy to pre- 
judge the work as uneven, spotty, sporadic. With due 
allowance for a certain nervous, rapid-fire eclecticism 
which is characteristic of Bernstein’s personal style as 
a composer, it is nothing of the sort. “The Age of 
Anxiety” is all of a piece. It is more than that, too: on 
the basis of three hearings, one of them with the Phil- 
harmonic under the composer’s own direction a few 
hours before the premiére of the ballet (which he, 
along with virtually every other composer doing busi- 
ness in New York, attended but did not conduct) it 
seems to me to rank with Marc Blitzstein’s “Airborne” 
Symphony (of which Bernstein conducted the pre- 
miére) and Aaron Copland’s lovely Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning “Appalachian Spring,” composed for Martha Gra- 
ham, as a significant contribution to the serious or- 
chestral repertoire by a contemporary American. 

As a ballet, it is something else again. It would be 
absurd to criticize “The Age of Anxiety” because it 
lacks the astringent wit, neat observation, and complete 
clarity of “Fancy Free”: Bernstein is too conscientious 
a composer to attempt to repeat himself, Robbins too 
serious a choreographer (when he is working in a se- 
rious medium) to copy his own patterns. But the poem, 
the score, and especially the ballet all seem to me to 
fail to some extent because of their mutual inconclu- 
siveness. Briefly, it concerns four strangers who meet, 
discuss “the life of man from birth to death” in “The 
Seven Ages,” their independent and collective attempts 
to find happiness in “The Seven Stages,” the failure of 
“the All-Powerful Father who would have protected 
them from the vagaries of man and nature”—in “The 
Dirge,” which is musically, dramatically, and scenically 
the high spot of the ballet, despite certain echoes of the 
German moderne décor of the ‘twenties. In “The 


(continued on page 95) 
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Max Reinhardt’s production of *‘Jedermann,” staged on platforms 
before the ornate facade of the great Salzburg cathedral. 








Each month Theatre: USA, prepared by ANTA in co-operation with 


the editors of this magazine, discusses a particular phase of the theatre 


off-Broadway. The topic for this issue is Drama and Music Festivals 


Of Pilgrims 
and Play ers 


by Gerard Willem van Loon, 


Guest Editor 


Festivals are performances people 
attend knowing why. I have only 
heard of one man who “just happened 
to go” to a festival. He was an illiter- 
ate Austrian peasant, aged 103, who 
thought to prepare himself for the 
hereafter by attending Mass in the 
Salzburg cathedral. Not having visited 
Salzburg in over 75 years, he some- 
how found his way from the railway 
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station and blundered into a perform- 
ance of “Jedermann” which Max 
Reinhardt staged before the cathedral 
facade. Because of his apparent great 
age a kind-hearted attendant gave the 
bewildered visitor from the hinterland 
a seat. No one was inordinately sur- 
prised when, towards the end of the 
performance, as voices calling “Jeder- 
mann” rang out from the cathedral 
spires and even the castle of Hohen- 
salzburg itself, the old man fell on his 
knees in prayer. 

Yes, I think it can be safely said 
that 99 44/100% of the people at- 
tending festivals do so with a purpose. 
In other words, festival audiences are 
pilgrims who come to the perform- 
ances prepared. The greater the effort 





involved in attending the festival, the 
better the preparation. The better the 
preparation, the more they will get ow 
of the performances and the more re 
ceptive an audience they will be. It js 
therefore not only the players but also 
the pilgrims who help to make fes. 
tivals a unique experience. ( Broadway 
audiences please note.) 

What is it that sets people in mo. 
tion, be they in Kansas City or Cal. 
cutta, and will start them filling their 
pockets with festival schedules? A 
natural urge to travel, yes, and a cer. 
tain desire to sightsee. But why do so 
many more people find Oberammer. 
gau on their itinerary during Passion 
Play years than in the years in be. 
tween? Why is Aspen, Colorado, now 
known to people who never heard of 
it as a winter-resort? Why do people 
who otherwise never go to the theatre 
attend festivals? 

The answer lies, I believe, in a de. 
nominator common to all festivals— 
the spirit of dedication. For all fes. 
tivals, no matter how commercial 
their inception, do actually become 
shrines at which audiences and per- 
formers alike join in celebrating some 
aspect of the greatness inherent in 
mankind. 

There are festivals which commem- 
orate occasions of historic or religious 
significance, and these are bound geo- 
graphically to the places where they 
are performed. (“The Lost Colony” 
at Manteo, N. C.; The Passion Play 
at Oberammergau, Bavaria.) There 
are festivals which honor the memory 
of a great man, and these are usually 
given in the place of his birth or in 
some place closely associated with his 
career. (Shakespeare in Stratford-on- 
Avon, Goethe and Schiller in Weimar, 
Richard Wagner in Bayreuth.) Lastly 
there are festivals created solely to 
remind us of the great works which 
have been produced in the fields of 
playwriting and composition. These 
are often without local or even na- 
tional affiliation. (Salzburg, Aspen, 
and Edinburgh. ) 

In this day of tottering values when 
so much that is being foisted on us 
is slipshod, mediocre, or downright 
spurious, it seems that drama and 
music festivals take on a new signifi- 
cance. For only by constantly pulling 
ourselves up by our cultural boot- 
straps can we keep from sinking into 
an acceptance of humanity as a venal 
breed of little men. Therefore, if you 
are a pilgrim or a player, when you 
go to a festival I envy you. You will 
return a prouder and a happier man. 
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Born in Munich, Gezard Willem 
van Loon made his first stage appear- 
ance as an actor in Ithaca, N. Y., at 
the age of nine; his first professional 
appearance as a dancer in N. Y. took 
place fourteen years later. His Broad- 
way career cut short by the war, van 
Loon spent his fifth and last year in 
uniform orice more in Munich as 
Theatre Control Officer for Bavaria. 
On his return he became active for 
{NTA and is now a Corporate Mem- 
ber. For the J. Walter Thompson 
agency he takes part in television pro- 
duction but also finds time to lecture 
extensively on the theatre. 





A Letter from 


Perey MacKaye : 


Percy MacKaye 


though they were at the time, involve 
technical problems which today have 
become obsolete. . 

Take for instance “the pageant 
ear,’ a cardboard contraption intro- 
duced at my St. Louis Masque in 
1914. In the light of present-day 
sound amplification, reference to this 
device must seem quaintly archaic. 
Nevertheless, at the time “the pageant 
ear” made it possible for that one- 
third of the audience of 200,000 which 
sat beyond normal acoustical range 
to hear the voices of the players. 
Every one of my productions brought 
with it similar problems which de- 
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An audience of 200,000 watches 10,000 actors perform Percy MacKaye’s **Pageant 
and Masque of St. Louis.” (1914) 


Your request that I write an article 
for Theatre Arts on my contribution 
to festivals and pageants in this coun- 
try is indeed a challenge. How can I 
possibly evaluate it? Some day my 
masques and all that has been written 
about them may be collected and 
printed. In this book, and it will be a 
big book, my contribution will have 
to stand or fall on its own merit. 

Furthermore how can I, within the 
scope of a brief article, explain what 
was important to me about produc- 
tions which a whole generation of 
your readers is too young to have wit- 
nessed? I am likely to attach impor- 
tance to details which, significant 
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manded original solutions. 

By that same token every masque 
which I have written and directed 
created its own theatre. No two of my 
masques were alike, either in concep- 
tion or execution. If it is a blueprint 
for a pageant you want I| am afraid 
you've come to the wrong man. Even 
the word “pageant” is misleading. 
True, there was a very important ele- 
ment of pageantry in my masques, as 
indeed there would have to be in a 
spectacle in which up to 10,000 par- 
ticipants were involved. There was 
also music, dancing, and pantomime. 
But my masques were fundamentally 
related structurally to the Greek forms 








of drama in which the spoken word 
played a very important role. 

You state further that you are in- 
terested in knowing how such mas- 
ques as mine came into being. If by 
that you mean what sort of occasions 
they were written to celebrate, the 
masque I put on in Forest Park in St. 
Louis in the spring of 1914 celebrated 
the 150th Anniversary of the found- 
ing of that city. It was a Civic Masque 
of American Civilization. “Caliban,” 
a Community Masque of the Art of 
the Theatre was produced in connec- 
tion with the Tercentenary of the 
Death of Shakespeare. It was first 
given at the Lewisohn Stadium in 
New York in 1916 with a cast of 2500. 
The following year it was repeated at 
the Harvard Stadium in Cambridge 
with a cast of 5000 players and it ran 
for three weeks. 

How I came to write and direct 
masques in the first place is something 
else again. It all began with the pub- 
lication of my nation-wide addresses 
in book form: “The Playhouse and 
the Play” (1909) and “The Civic 
Theatre in Relation to the Redemption 
of Leisure” (1912). In them I ex- 
pressed my conviction that the the- 
atre is the greatest organ of democ- 
racy because the art of the theatre is 
the art of organized, disciplined co- 
operation. Having thus spoken my 
piece I felt it behooved me to put into 
practice what I had preached. 

It may interest your readers to 
know that my masques were produced 
at no financial loss. For example, The 
Masque of St. Louis, which cost ap- 
proximately $118,000 to put on, 
brought in around $140,000. The city 
wisely used this profit to establish 
the lovely permanent outdoor theatre 
which attracts many thousands of op- 
eretta lovers to St. Louis every sum- 
mer. Equally far reaching, although 
unexpected, were some of the other 
effects this particular masque had 
upon the community. 

In order to write this masque | 
naturally had to delve into the life of 
the Indians who had lived in that ter- 
ritory, and one thing which struck 
me particularly was the story of their 
burial mounds. These artificial hills 
had been built up entirely of earth 
brought to a certain spot basketful by 
basketful over a long period of time. 
The largest of these hills, I learned, 
was the mound built to honor an In- 
dian Chief named Cahokia. I went to 
East St. Louis to see it. I might well 
have become the Cahokia Mound’s 
last visitor, for the owner of the prop- 
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erty was on the verge of selling it to 
a railroad company for use as “filler.” 
Immediately | made Cahokia a char- 
acter in my masque (he was played 
by a super-puppet), and a “Cahokia 
Mound Organization” was called into 
being. The attendant publicity was 
such that the mound was bought by 
funds donated to the Organization, 
and instead of becoming a railway 
embankment it became the center of a 
municipal park. 

There was to be still another reper- 
cussion from the St. Louis masque 
and one which I could never have an- 
ticipated. Thirteen years later two 
former members of that enormous 
cast became backers of an audacious 
young aviator named Charles Lind- 
bergh. Recalling my masque they sent 
his plane on its historic flight with 
the name “Spirit of St. Louis.” After 
his triumphant return, Lindbergh 
landed his plane on the same spot 
where the Masque of St. Louis had 
been performed and newspapers ran 
banner headlines reading, “PROPH- 
ECY OF THE MASQUE FUL- 
FILLED.” 

But the most important contribu- 
tion my masques had to make is the 
one I find it most difficult to write 
about. Nowadays when one’s leisure 
time is so full of myriad diversions, 
all ready-made, all more or less effort- 
lessly attained, will anyone under- 
stand me when I speak of “The Joy 
of Doing?” How can I make the 
present generation understand what 
it meant when an entire community 
put its heart and soul into such a pro- 
duction, when in “Caliban” a boot- 
black played Pericles and a banker 
carried his train; when the medical 
student who acted the role of Saint 
Louis, asked me to excuse his coming 
late to rehearsal, explaining that he 
had just rushed there from his mar- 
riage ceremony; when every day 1000 
to 2000 people came merely to attend 
rehearsals and watch the thing grow? 
If success is to be looked upon solely 
as something one can put in the bank, 
if no task is to be considered worth 
devoting more energy to than is abso- 
lutely unavoidable, then participation 
in productions of this sort may not 
seem reasonable. But neither I nor 
any of my co-workers—men like 
Robert Edmond Jones or Joseph Ur- 
ban—will ever consider the endless 
hours of planning and rehearsal time 
wasted. Nor will anyone who has 
stood on the stage in such a perform- 
ance fail to realize that his life has 
been enriched. For he will know that, 
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no matter how small his role, he has 
made his contribution to something 
it would not have been within his in- 
dividual power to create. 

I may not know what I contributed 
to festivals and pageants in this coun- 
try, but there is little doubt in my 
mind as to their contribution to me. 

Born in New York City, the son of 
Steele MacKaye, Percy MacKaye soon 
carved a niche for himself as a play- 
wright, lecturer, and director of 
“masques.” He is also the author of 
many poems and essays on the drama 
as well as a two volume biography of 
his father, “Epoch.” His plays include 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims” (1903), 
“Jeanne d’Arc” (1906), “The Scare- 
crow” (1910) and “A Thousand 
Years Ago” (1914). Soon to be pub- 
lished by Bond Wheelwright is his 
latest work, “The Mystery of Ham- 
let, King of Denmark or What We 
Will. A Tetralogy with Prelude and 
Postlude.” 





Background for 


a Festival 


by Rudolf Bing 





My connection with festivals goes 
back almost more years than I care 
to count. It was in 1921 that I began 
working with the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music. 
Founded by the eminent English musi- 
cologist, Edward Dent, (for many 
years a professor at Cambridge and 
author of the well-known Mozart bi- 





ography) the society held its first two 
festivals in Salzburg. 

Thus was I introduced to that 
miraculous little town whose name 
spells “festival” in every known 
tongue. So much a part of our com. 
mon cultural knowledge have the 
“Salzburger Festspiele” become that 
it is difficult to realize that they did 
not begin till 1921. It was then that 
Max Reinhardt and Hugo von Hof. 
mannsthal conceived of the plan to 
stage the latter’s adaptation of the 
medieval mystery play “Jedermann” 
in the cathedral square. From then 
until those black days of the Ansch. 
luss when Hitler’s minions white. 
washed the Feistauer murals in Rein. 
hardt’s lovely Festspielhaus (where 
“Jedermann” was performed in bad 
weather), the Salzburg Festiva] 
gained in impetus and importance, 
This charming little baroque town 
at the crossroads of Europe became 
the Mecca of drama and music lovers 
from all over the world. 





Rudolf Bing 


Edinburgh .. . 
all or nothing 


What was Salzburg’s secret? What 
did *t have to offer that a man like 
Reinhardt should choose it as a festi- 
val site? Other than that Mozart had 
lived there, there was no direct con- 
nection between Salzburg and any 
of the works put on during the festi- 
val. There clings, however, to Salz- 
burg that rare patina which comes 
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not merely from age but from a tra- 
ditional acceptance of the arts. This 
manifested itself in the willingness on 
the part of the town to co-operate. 
Reinhardt was permitted to make use 
of any place within the town that 
he saw fit for his productions. Not 
only the public square which I have 
mentioned, but also the opera house; 
a bizarre riding-school hewn from the 
side of a cliff for “Faust”; and even 
the interior of a cathedral for Hof- 
mannsthal’s “Das Salzburger grosse 
Welttheater.” 

Aside from these considerations 
Salzburg is a tourist’s paradise. It has 
hotels and restaurants in abundance 
and it is a wonderfully easy place to 
reach. Another town so well qualified 
to become an international cultural 
center is difficult to imagine. 

Nevertheless, in 1946 I thought that 
perhaps the time had come for the 
British Isles to play host to such an 
undertaking. There was Stratford-on- 
Avon, where every year England hon- 
ored the memory of its, and the 
world’s, greatest playwright. There 
was Glyndebourne, of which more 
anon, where the accent was on music. 
But where, in Great Britain, was the 
background to be found for a festival 
that would embrace all the perform- 
ing arts? 

My immediate choice fell on Ox- 
ford. Here was a town with a well- 
known name, a seat of learning where 
for centuries the cultural tradition 
had been upheld. Last, but by no 
means least, Oxford was conveniently 
close to London. Unfortunately, after 
spending some time there, I found it 
impossible to enlist the co-operation 
of both the town and the university, 
and both were needed if the project 
was to be a success. Then I thought of 
Edinburgh. 

Here I at once sensed that the at- 
mosphere was propitious. Although 
not centrally located, Edinburgh can 
and does attract thousands of tourists 
every year. Accommodations are plen- 
tiful. Edinburgh possesses scenic as 
well as architectural beauty and, best 
of all, it boasts of three theatres of 
varied sizes and two excellent concert 
halls, one large and one small. 

So thoroughly did the city convince 
me of its possibilities that it was not 
long before I, in turn, was able to 
convince the city (i.e. the municipal 
government) of the feasibility of my 
plans. Unlike the Salzburg Festival 
which had begun with a dramatic pro- 
duction and was then slowly expanded 
to encompass opera and concert, it 
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was decided to start the Edinburgh 
Festival on a terrific scale right from 
the start. We gambled on either com- 
plete failure or equally complete suc- 
cess, and fortunately for all concerned 
the latter proved to be the case. Our 
first Edinburgh Festival opened in 
August, 1947, and lasted three weeks. 
In that time we handled over a quar- 
ter-million tickets which, considering 
that this was not a sporting event, 
came as quite a surprise. Every night 
during these three weeks we put on, 
simultaneously, an opera, a dramatic 
production, a ballet performance, and 
a symphonic concert. 

Encouraged by this initial response 
we managed, in the years which fol- 
lowed, to bring to Edinburgh not only 
many foreign orchestras and artists, 
but also complete foreign dramatic 
companies. Thus, in honor of the 
Goethe Bicentennial, we invited the 
noted German actor, Gustav Griind- 
gens to bring his troupe from Diissel- 
dorf and perform “Faust.” Perhaps 
even more audacious was the importa- 
tion of Jean-Louis Barrault and his 
company who invaded Shakespeare’s 
native land with a tradition-shatter- 
ing production of “Hamlet” given, of 
course, in French. Though few mem- 
bers of our audience understood what 
was being spoken on the stage, night 
after night the theatres were packed. 
Edinburgh has taken the Festival to 
her heart. The natural beauty of this 
remarkable town is enhanced by flow- 
ers and flags, and the ancient castle 
under floodlights is an unforgettable 
sight. In three short seasons Edin- 
burgh has made itself—for three sum- 
mer weeks—the Cultural Center of 
Europe. 

No report on the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival would be complete, however, 
without paying tribute to our greatest 
single asset-—the Glyndebourne Opera 
Company. Probably unique in the 
annals of festivals, at least in our 
time, Glyndebourne was the creation 
of one man. It came into existence in 
1934 when John Christie decided to 
build an opera house on his estate in 
Sussex. Not until the building was 
nearly completed did he take the next 
step. He summoned conductor Fritz 
Busch and stage director Karl Ebert 
(now head of the Opera Department 
at the University of California) and 
told them of his plans. They were ap- 
pointed Artistic Directors and on 
their suggestion I was called in Feb- 
ruary or March, 1934, and asked if I 
would collect an ensemble. It was a 
question of doing almost overnight 


a job that usually takes months. Luck- 
ily I was able to secure an ensemble 
of first-rate Mozart singers who 
helped to lay the foundation of Glyn- 
debourne’s world success. Situated in 
an exquisite setting, of easy access 
from London, John Christie’s dream 
placed a new name on the music 
lovers’ map of Europe. 

In 1935 I was made general man- 
ager of the Glyndebourne Festival and 
had the pleasure of seeing Glynde- 
bourne grow. After five seasons of 
devoting our festival to Mozart op- 
eras, the repertory was expanded to 
include works by Verdi and Donizetti 
and finally, after a hiatus caused by 
the war, Glyndebourne gave the first 
performance of Benjamin Britten’s 
opera, “The Rape of Lucretia,” in 
1946. 

That this fine opera company which 
contained English and American as 
well as Continental singers should 
combine its festival with that of Edin- 
burgh was a logical step. Thus from 
1947-1949 there was no separate fes- 
tival at Glyndebourne. However, this 
year Glyndebourne will resume its 
former activity at home and also par- 
ticipate in the Edinburgh Festival. I 
have left each of these festivals in the 
very capable hands of my two former 
colleagues and successors, Moran 
Caplot and Ian Hunter, and I look 
back with gratitude upon those won- 
derfully rewarding years. 








Rudolf Bing was born in Vienna 
and had just turned 20 when he be- 
came the manager of such artists as 
Lotte Lehman, Elizabeth Schumann, 
and Mme. Tetrazzini. In 1945 he 
helped create, and became Artistic 
Director of, the Edinburgh Festival. 
He was recently appointed General 
Manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York. 


Quiet Please— 
The Stars Are Out 


by Walter Carroll 


It wasn’t long ago that a tall North 
Carolina country boy stood on the 
yellow dunes of Manteo on Roanoke 
Island and saw the white sails of an 
English ship. He looked with wonder 
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“The Lost Colony” is 
performed the 
stars at Manteo, N. C. 


under 


and compassion as the English built 
their little fort and he saw one of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s bearded captains 
make a cross with his sword and kneel 
in the sand. Year after year, for more 
than a decade now, North Carolinians 
and visitors from every city, town, 
and crossroads community in Ameri- 
ca have come to these same North 
Carolina shores to share Paul Green’s 
dream. They have come to sit in Fort 
Raleigh’s great outdoor theatre under 
the stars, on the very spot where the 
English colonists settled, to see and 
hear “The Lost Colony,” the story of 
the hundred-and-twenty-one men, 
women, and children who vanished in 
1587 without a hint as to their fate. 

It may be safely said that because 
of Mr. Green, North Carolina has be- 
come as aware of its dramatic past as 
the citizens of Barnstable, Massachu- 
setts are of the old dates on their 
chimneys. “The Lost Colony” is a 
peoples’ drama acted by ordinary citi- 
zens. Where else in this vast, rolling 
nation of ours does a man of meager 
means clothe himself in Elizabethan 
hose and cape and live again the fear- 
ful winters of Sir Walter’s colonists 
in an America of three-and-a-half cen- 
turies ago? And you hear him speak 
in the Elizabethan tongue, this field- 
hand or mechanic, student or clerk of 
court, and over the gentle roar of the 
incoming and outgoing Atlantic a 
high school student hears a choir sing 
“Greensleeves.” And they see and 
hear the carols, hymns, and dances of 
Morley, Tallis, Byrd, Tye, and the 
other Elizabethan composers. How 
did it come about that a mill worker 
can suddenly become Captain Ananias 
Dare, a restaurant waitress Eleanor 
Dare, and a college professor’s wife 
Queen Elizabeth? 

Paul Green calls “The Lost Colony” 
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“a beachhead,” and to him it memori- 
alizes the spiritual beginning of our 
democracy. 


One-hundred-and-seventy miles 
away at Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
the descendants of the Scottish High- 
land pioneers of the Upper Cape Fear 
Valley are making plans for another 
of Green’s symphonic dramas. “The 
Highland Call” has been tried out 
there, and before long an outdoor 
theatre will be constructed. Here 
against the sky, as at Manteo, utilizing 
all the technical genius of the modern 
theatre, the story of Flora Macdonald 
and her kinsmen will unfold in dance, 
music, pantomime, and poetry. Hith- 
erto weather-worn markers have told 
us little of the fiery Scotch lady who 
rescued Bonnie Prince Charlie, who 
later rallied the Cape Fear Scotchmen 
to do battle against the Patriots. She 
was a Tory, yes, but in the eyes of the 
playwright she was a heroine and the 
struggle she took part in was impor- 
tant. When we were young, excited 
school teachers told us about Bunker 
Hill, Lexington, and Princeton, but 
how many of us have heard of the 
kilted Scots who marched for their 
King with skirling bagpipes to be 
defeated at the battle of Moore’s 
Creek Bridge? Looking past the per- 
sonal tragedy of Flora Macdonald, 
does it mean anything to us that the 
battle saved North Carolina from 
Tory domination, and that it inspired 
the growth of sentiment for independ- 
ence ? 

Mr. Green believes that you cannot 
build a great national culture without 
great national heroes. He has often 
said so and added, “They were human 
like us, of course, but they did some- 
thing, were part of our making and 
are worth memorializing.” Along the 
line of his idea of reinterpreting 


America to herself the playwri 
turned his eyes toward Williamsbur 
to Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Hep. 
ry, toward a Nation, as he says “acty. 
ally coming to fulfillment in demoe. 
racy. The product was “The 
Common Glory,” a play about the 
formative years of our nation. Many 
years before “The Common Glory” 
was written the playwright had wap. 
dered along the York and James Riy. 
ers, had strolled among the trees 
where Patrick Henry rehearsed his 
speeches, where Thomas Jefferson had 
dreamed his dreams, and he picked 
out a nook there between the York 
and the James for another great out. 
door theatre. The construction of this 
theatre was begun in 1946 and seven. 
ty-five-thousand people have seen this 
drama each season for the past three 
“Down the trail that leads 
through this amphitheatre,” the nar- 
rator says, “prideful old Powhatan, 
Emperor of the Western World, and 
his warriors have marched to battle, 
Here the glamorous John Smith, the 
devout John Rolfe, and Sir Thomas 
Dale of the hard heart and iron hand 
and rash and magnificent Nathaniel 
Bacon—all have passed this way. God 
grant that we remember them!” 

As a feature of the National Sesqui- 
centennial celebration Mr. Green has 
busied himself for many months now 
on a drama based upon the life of 
George Washington. A great amphi- 
theatre is now being built in a wooded 
area of Washington’s Rock Creek 
Park. George Washington, the author 
tells us, became the rallying point for 
the Union just as Patrick Henry be- 
came the rallying point for the Com- 
monwealth in its earliest stages of 
struggle in the Revolution. The play- 
wright’s notebooks are filled with the 
life and times of George Washington, 
of a young nation coming into being. 

“We have declared for the equality 
of men, for the freedom of men, the 
responsibility of men. The purpose of 
the state is to see that the talents of its 
reach their fullest expres- 
sion.” It is not ancestor worship, Mr. 


years. 


citizens 


Green feels, to cup our hands to our 
ears and listen to these words; to 
look back to their figures standing 
there in close-up actuality. 

Paul Green calls these plays of his 
(which combine pageant, drama, 
music, and festival) symphonic dra- 
mas and he says they seem to be fit- 
ted to the needs and dramatic genius 
of the American people. Our richness 
of tradition, our folk life and singing 
and dancing and poetry are too out- 
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pouring, he feels, to fit the slim con- 
fines and the great expense of the 
Broadway stage. The symphonic 
drama and its theatre, he declares, is 
“wide enough, free enough, and 
among the people cheap enough for 
their joy and popular use.” 

Sixty-thousand people saw “The 
Lost Colony” last year. In the days 
of the horse and buggy this would not 
have been possible, but today a family 
thinks nothing of getting into its auto- 
mobile and driving a hundred miles 
or more to see such a drama. 

The attendance and boxoffice in- 
come of “The Lost Colony” and “The 
Common Glory” has been successful 
enough to provide living wages for 
the actors, singers, directors, and 
technicians. Mr. Green feels that the 
true theatre must live and be among 
the people and that there is no ex- 
cuse for the talents going to waste 
in the alleys which lead to Broadway. 
These projects in communal theatre 
have been successful. A challenge to 
American playwrights, actors, scene 
designers, technicians, singers, and 
dancers is being answered. 

The idea is spreading. Hardly a day 
passes that Paul Green does not get a 
letter from some part of the country 
asking him to write a play for them, 
asking him to design an outdoor 
theatre for them. The playwright has 
traveled up and down the length of 
California, has stopped at every old 
mission, from San Francisco to San 
Diego, searching for a site for a fu- 
ture symphonic drama of the South- 
west. Somewhere in the mountains of 
the Ojai Valley he believes he will 
find a place to build the most beauti- 
ful outdoor theatre in the world, a 
place where the story of the early 
padres of that land can be relived. 

A lot has been accomplished in 
little over a decade. It wasn’t so long 
ago that this North Carolina country 
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boy heard that it couldn’t be done. 
You couldn’t expect people, he was 
told, to travel to a remote island to 
see a pageant. What about the mos- 
quitoes, what about the rain? But 
they came and they continue to come. 
Great outdoor theatres have been 
built and more are going to be built, 
and great parking areas are being 
provided for automobiles, new roads 
are being constructed, and rain shel- 
ters are being built for the audience. 
And an old lady who has never seen 
a play, has never heard the roar of a 
subway or seen a hungry actor draw 
his belt back a notch, is being fitted 
for a costume. 


Walter Carroll studied playwright- 
ing at the U. of North Carolina and at 
Yale. He is now Sunday Editor for 
the Durham Morning Herald. 


Organization 
and Management 
by John A. Walker 


In the same way that the outdoor 
festival type of production presents 
unusual problems in playwriting and 
direction, so does it in organization 
and management. It is a comparative- 
ly unwieldy project involving large 
sums of money, many persons of 
many talents, and knotty problems 
foreign to other types of theatre. In 
order to be successful it is dependent 
upon large audiences which generally 
cannot be drawn from the ranks of 
the regular theatregoers or from a 
local population. Its necessarily some- 
what remote location, where sufficient 
space is available for an amphitheatre 


Design for a proposed 
amphitheatre in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 










and its auxiliary facilities, raises un- 
usual problems of transportation, 
housing, promotion and advertising, 
audience comfort, and business man- 
agement. Whether its sponsors like it 
or not, the transient nature of its audi- 
ence puts the management in the tour- 
ist business. People must be attracted 
to the production, be met with com- 
fort and courtesy during their stay, 
and, perhaps of greatest importance, 
be made so pleased with the experi- 
ence that they will urge their friends 
to follow their example. In a manner 
of speaking, the audience members 
are the guests of the management 
from the time they reach the locality 
until they leave to go back home. Con- 
sequently they must not only see a 
good show but must be made to feel 
that no effort has been spared to make 
their trip as comfortable and pleasant 
as possible. 

The basic ingredient in this formu- 
la, aside from the dramatic impact of 
the play itself, is a clearly defined 
and worth-while purpose behind the 
whole. Whether the aim is primarily 
artistic or educational, there must be 
a common cause around which people 
of influence and reputation will rally. 
Such a venture must be built on a 
broad base in order to elicit the sup- 
port it must have, not only for its 
initiation but for its continuance. It 
must be of interest to the public in 
general and to educational and his- 
torical organizations in particular. 

At the head of the project is a 
Board of Directors in whom ultimate 
authority and responsibility rest. Its 
membership should be representative 
and influential: representative so that 
all viewpoints may be considered, and 
influential so that its aims may gain 
a hearing. Heading it there should be 
an active and unselfish individual of 
generally recognized integrity who not 
only commands respect and attention 
but who can and will devote a great 
deal of time and energy to the neces- 
sary conferences, speeches, and corre- 
spondence. Such a manvis the spark- 
plug of the entire venture, particularly 
during its early planning stage. 

Working under the authority of the 
Board, through its chairman or a 
small, readily accessible Executive 
Committee, are two persons responsi- 
ble for the details of organization, 
planning, and operation—the director 
and the business manager. The former 
is directly responsible for and com- 
pletely controls the artistic elements of 
the production itself, and the latter 
controls all business and administra- 
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Setting for the Passion Play at Oberammergau, Bavaria. 


tive elements. Although there is this 
clearly defined separation of authority 
and responsibility, these two key men 
must work hand in hand with mutual 
support and respect. Each has his own 
staff of assistants according to the 
needs of the particular local condi- 
tions. Until the play itself is in at 
least rough form, the director will 
know in only a general way his re- 
quirements, and the major portion of 
his work will fall during the rehearsal 
period. Since the theatre itself will be 
built, or rebuilt, and equipped accord- 
ing to the demands of the play and 
its production scheme, the director 
will have much to say about its design 
and stage facilities. When the play is 
finished, and the theatre designed to 
accommodate it is completed, the di- 
rector’s job shapes itself up according 
to the demands of the script. 

The business manager, on the other 
hand, will start his major work long 
before the rehearsal stage is reached. 
And he, too, will have much to say 
about the design of the amphitheatre 
from the standpoint of audience safe- 
ty, comfort, and convenience. Many 
months before the opening date he 
will have at ieast a skeleton staff at 
work getting publicity and advertising 
under way, arranging contracts for 
material, equipment, and personnel, 
drawing up a budget, preparing to 
receive production staff and players 
when they arrive, training key per- 
sonnel for handling the audience, and 
attending to the multitude of details 
involved in a large and costly project. 
Probably only a small percentage of 
the required actors, dancers, musi- 
cians, and technicians will be drawn 
from professional fields. So the busi- 
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ness manager and the director must 
screen local personnel to see how 
their talents and abilities may best 
be employed, onstage and backstage. 
Other local people will be organized 
and instructed for service as ushers, 
guides, and attendants. 

The utmost degree of local support 
and co-operation is necessary, not 
only in connection with the produc- 
tion itself, but for the housing and 
feeding of the audience when it be- 
gins to arrive. A central, easily locat- 
ed information bureau should be set 
up, through which overnight reserva- 
tions in tourist homes and hotels may 
be obtained, and where local guides 
are available, if desired, to direct 
visitors to their lodgings and points 
of interest. Complete co-operation be- 
tween management and local enter- 
prises can work to mutual advantage; 
the lack of it can wreck the venture 
regardless of the quality of the pro- 
duction itself. It is a task of the busi- 
ness manager to gain this local co-op- 
eration and keep it functioning on a 
friendly basis. 

Comprising the staff of the business 
manager will be trained and efficient 
personnel to handle such matters as 
promotion and advertising, advance 
and on-the-spot ticket sales, house 
management in all its details, parking 
lots, refreshment concessions, theatre 
cleaning and maintenance, the hous- 
ing, messing, and transportation of 
production personnel, the usual busi- 
ness functions of bookkeeping and the 
handling of accounts. He must be 
prepared for all emergencies, even 
rain; his staff must be trained and 
equipped to handle everything from 
crying babies to loose dogs and dive- 





bombing mosquitoes. 

In short, the business manager, his 
staff, and all personnel coming into 
contact with the audience should cop. 
tinually regard the visitors as guests 
whom they want to have again and 
bring their friends with them. Ay 
every turn the guest should be made 
welcome courteously, unostentatioys. 
ly, and inexpensively. Only in this 
way will he enjoy the show itself and 
look back on the experience as g 
pleasant, preftsble, and altogether 
happy one. 


John A. Walker is Assistant Profes. 
sor of Drama at the University of Vir. 
ginia. Formerly State Director of the 
N. C. Federal Theatre Project, he 
served as General Manager for “The 
Lost Colony” (1946-47) and as con. 
sultant on “The Common Glory” 
(1947). 





Festivals on 
Your Budget 


by John H. Zorek 


Festivals can be credited with in- 
creasing and creating new tourist traf- 
fic to many places where scenic and 
historic locales can be combined with 
artistic presentations. Still, a wide 
spread misconception must be ree 
tified, that it takes a great deal of 
time and money to attend a festival. 
For that reason I have been asked to 
give you a few candid facts and fig 
ures. 

In the United States, attending the 
Robin Hood Dell (Philadelphia) or 
the Hollywood Bowl concerts and 
similar events does not present any 
transportation problem: your own 
car, a bus, or streetcar will get you 
there. 

The Berkshire Festival at Tangle 
wood, Massachusetts (July-August) 
and the Dance Festival at Jacob's 
Pillow, Massachusetts (Jun.-Aug.), 
which are both held in the same vir 
cinity, have caused visitors many 
headaches. Lodgings in Lenox, Stock 
bridge, and Interlaken are limited. 
Therefore, get your rooms early and 
do not frown on commuting from 
Pittsfield or Great Barrington, where 
more hotels are available. The trip 
from New York to the Berkshires 

(continued on page 93) 
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About 
the 
Play 


Elaine Ryan 


Elaine Ryan has always been an admirer of Ludwig 
Bemelmans, but the idea of turning one of his imagina- 
tive extravaganzas into a play never occurred to her untij 
she was approached and asked to try a dramatization. Miss 
Ryan had all the qualifications. A Californian, she mi- 
grated from her home town, San Francisco, to Hollywood 
where she worked as a script writer in one of the major 
studios. The business of transposing material from one 
medium to another was fortunately not new to her, when 
she tackled the half mad, ingratiating, but hard-to-capture 
Bemelmans’ characters. 


“The dramatization necessitated drastic changes,” she 
writes. “The seventy-year-old Ecuadorian general was re- 
duced, by the sleight of hand Hollywood had taught me, 
into a man of fifty ; and Miss Graves, the English spinster, 
a wraith of sixty, into the still lovely bewilderingly neu- 
rotic woman of forty. Then, their tenuous love story, only 
hinted at in retrospect in the novel, became the basis for 


the play.” 


The author’s first draft was a realistic three act drama, 
which seemed too heavy for a Bemelmans world and some- 
how wrong. After many changes, some of which Miss 
Ryan regrets, a special kind of farce-fantasy emerged 
Tried out on the coast with Jessica Tandy and Akim 
Tamiroff it was favorably enough received to make its 
production in New York probable. The Marches became 
interested and eventually decided to appear in it. The 
critics, most of whom declared themselves Beme-philes, 
and therefore susceptible, received the play with faint 
praise. Whether the reviews damned the production to an 
early closing or whether there was just one fantastic touch 
too many for New Yorkers in an end-of-winter mood no 
one could make out. At any rate, the short run, though 
interesting, could hardly be termed a success. 


Undaunted, Elaine Ryan is at work on another play, 
a comedy based on the biography of Lydia Pinkham. For 
the time being anyway she has renounced moving pictures. 
About the differences between the two mediums she has 
this to say: “I think moving pictures a great art form that 
will be freed into more adult expression when television 
takes over. In moving pictures ideas are circumscribed, 
the physical expression boundless. On the stage you can 
go as far as you like with ideas, so long as you confine 
them to the simplicity of few physical sets. On the whole 
I prefer the stage.” Despite the financial loss of “Now | 
Lay Me Down To Sleep,” Miss Ryan’s contribution to the 
stage has been considerable; she has placed Bemelmans 
before a new audience, and she has managed to keep many 
of his charms intact. 
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The General sits down to his second breakfast 


photographs by bob golby 


Craries CHaptin, Jr., Frepric Marcu 


NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP 


Copyright, 1947, by Elaine Ryan 
IMPORTANT: Particular attention is called to the fact 
that this version of NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP 

reprinted here solely for reading purposes. If any per- 
rmance of the play is contemplated, this reading edition 


circumstances, be used. 


Elaine Ryan 


under? 


A Pray sy Elaine Ryan 
From THE Nove. by Ludwig Bemelmans 
Directep sy Hume Cronyn 
SetTincs BY Wolfgang Roth 
Costumes By John Derro 


Now I Lay Me Down To Steep was first presented by 
Nancy Stern and George Nichols, 3rd at the Broadhurst 
Theater, New York City, on March 2, 1950, with the fol- 
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HENRI Charles Mayer 


ARISTID! Henry Guettel 
Tue Di Richard Abbott 
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Gregory Morton 
Thomas E. Noyes 


First GENDARMI 
SECOND GENDARMI 


VITASs! Henry Lascor 
Mute. BoroTtra Lily Valenty 
Miss Leonora GRAVES Florence Eldridge 


Poppet 
COLONEL LABOUCHER 


Himself 


Rene Paul 


Fredric March 
Helen Seamon 
Rick Jason 
Stefan Schnabel 
Hope Miller 


GENERAL LEONIDAS EROSA 
CLOTHILDE 

ANSELMO 

M. HuFNacEI 

FRIEND OF THE GENDARMES 


MARSAN Booth Colman 
ALFonso Lopez Philip Gordon 
JEAN Roy Poole 


Rene Paul 

Robert McCahon 
Harold E. Gordon 
Sally Anne Parsons 
Hope Miller 
Jacqueline Dalya 
Helen Seamon 
Norman Barrs 
Charles Mayer 
Milton Parsons 


Suip’s OFFICER 
First WoRKMAN 
SECOND WoRKMAN 
FRENCH CHILD 
Younc MoTHER 
Cue Dona BEeBecitTa 
Younc WoMAN 
Surp’s STEWARD 
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ALBERT PLASCH KI 


NuRSE Marguerite Lewis 
CHIMENE Irene Moore 
PRIEST Booth Colman 
Maria Hope Miller 


Don Mopesto Stefan Schnabel 
SCENES 
Act I 
His Excellency, General Leonidas Erosa’s Villa Amelita, 
in Biarritz, France, 1940 
Act Il 
Aboard the S.S. Xenaide Ybirricos 


Act Ill 
His Excellency, Genera! Leonidas Erosas’s Villa Miraflores, 
Ecuador 


enroute to Ecuador. 
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ACT ONE 


Prace: Villa Amelita, Biarritz, France. 
Time: 1940. Early in the late war. Bright morning. 


Scenz One: The Tower Room. It suggests an auctioncer’s 
paradise in its confusion of styles and period pieces. A 
portrait of the GeNeraL dominates one wall. Another, 
partially finished, rests on an easel. A red velvet armchair 
stands before a small table which is laid for the General's 
second breakfast. On the wall is a replica of the General’s 
dead wife, in her wedding dress. Below it, over the door 
to the General’s apartments, a stuffed condor. 


Ar Rise: The GENDARMES are examining VITASSE’S pass- 
g 
port. Mure. Bororra is awaiting her turn. 


Fiast GENDARME: Vitasse — Chef! 


Vitasse: Jacques Vitasse, a pupil of Escoffier and a citizen 
of the French Republic. 


First GeENDARME: Well, we can’t hold you for that. 
(Handing back passport) This seems to be in order. (Turn- 


ing to Borotra) Now, as to your status, Mlle. 
Mute. Borotra: I am-the housekeeper. 

Seconp GENDARME: Borotra? 

Mute. Bororra: Yes, M’sicur. Can I assist you? 


First GenparRME: I should like you to assemble the other 
members of the staff —and I wish to see your papers, 
please. 


Mute. Bororra: But I was born here in Biarritz. 


First GenpaRME: A mere formality, Mile. We are check- 
ing on enemy aliens. 


(BoroTRA exits) 
Seconp GENDARME: Who is Miss Graves? 


Miss Graves? English, of course —an astral 
body on a diet of vegetable marrow. Her position in this 
household and her relationship to the General is something 


no Frenchman would understand. 


VITASSE: 


(Henri dressed as a swallow enters from General’s apart- 
ments. 
exits) 


Crosses stage, carrying the General’s boots, and 


First GENDARME: What was that 


VirasseE: That was a swallow. 
Srconp GENDARME: Not on the list. 


Virasse: Otherwise, Henri Fortin, valet. General Erosa 
has a weakness for a fancy dress. He chooses our costumes 
personally for the carnival. 


First GenparME: I doubt there will be a carnival, M’sicur. 
By next week the streets may be full of tank traps. Come 
Andre! 


(Vrrasse is left alone. Miss Graves enters) 







Miss GRAVEs: Dbn't dawdle, M’sieur Vitasse. The Gen. 
eral has left his swimming pool and you know his appetite, 


VITASSE: After enty years, Miss Graves, I am as familiar 
with his habjis§@™#s you are. (He exits) 


(Miss Graves picks up Poppet from basket, ad libs to him, 
“Never you mind, Poppet, never you mind, little man. Do 
you want to go to the village?” There is a knock at the 
door. Sue says “Yes”. The CoLone enters) 


CoLone.: Pardon . . . They told me I might find Genera} 


Erosa in his Tower Room. 


Miss Graves: This is his Tower Room. Won’t you come 


in? 


Co.toneL: Permit me to introduce myself; Colonel La- 
boucher of the Medical Corps. We thought that because 
of the war, the General might soon be leaving Biarritz, 
The Villa has possibilities as a hospital. 


Miss Graves: Why, what a providential idea. It would 
make a splendid hospital 

Cotonec: You think then he’d be willing to sell? 

Miss Graves: I think I could persuade him. 

CoLoneL: You are a relative? 

Miss Graves: No, but I’ve lived with him for years. 
CoLone.: I see! 


Miss Graves: I am his governess. 


Cotone._: Governess? But I understood the General was 
a mature man. 


tenet aniline 


Miss Graves: He is. 


CoLoneL: Oh... He is . er . retarded? 


Not at all. 


Miss GRAVEs: 


CoLone.: But, of course . I didn’t realize he had 


children. 


He hasn’t. His wife was tubercular. She 
died a great many years ago. There she is on the wall. 


Miss GRAVES: 


Cotone.: Is it a custom in South America to preserve the 
body? 


Miss Graves: Oh, dear no! That’s only an effigy. The 
Gencral is so sentimental and she spent her last happy 
hours up here . . . The Villa would be ideal for a hospital. 
.. . The General’s wing for surgery and the ballroom for 
a ward. Heavenly! (Rosert enters with tray) Good 
morning, Robert. 


LN OL LITE IIL ELLE ALLL LE LEI 


Rosert: Good morning, Miss Graves. 
Cotone.: Would it be possible for me to see the General? 


Miss Graves: Well, he’s just finished his morning swim. 
He'll be in his best mood directly after his second break- 
fast . . . before he sits for his portrait. That would be at 
exactly five minutes past 11:00. Would you wait on the 
terrace? I’ll be glad to show you. I’m going that way. 
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The post’s in— Poppet and I are off for the London 
Times. 


(Sue and the CoLone exit. Ropert has set the table. He 
picks up a little silver bell and rings it in the direction of 
the General’s apartments) 


GENERAL: (After a pause, from off) What have we this 
morning, Robert? 


Rosert: Curry, Excellency. 


Generac: Curry . . . good! I feel today like curry. (He 
enters. Cure follows) Listen! La Golondrina; the song of 
my childhood. Mama used to sing it. How swect the 
tones. The doctor plays it well, mon pere. 


Cure: I can imagine how you must often long for your 
beautiful Ecuador. Particularly, now with thié terrible 
threat of bombing. 


GENERAL: A generous helping, please, Robert. Did you 
send for M. Vitasse? 


Ronert: Yes, Excellency. 


GENERAL: Good! 
night’s dinner. 


I wish to speak to him about last 


Cure: It has always warmed my heart to look upon these 
mementos of your marriage. The flowers, faded but not 
forgotten, the blessed candles that burnt about her bier — 
(Looks at condor) Ah, what fascinating creatures your 


country produces. The extraordinarily piercing eyes and 
the tremendous beak! 


GeneraL: My wife was, perhaps, not a beautiful woman, 
M’sieur Le Cure, but she was extremely virtuous. 


Cure: I was speaking of the eagle. 


GENERAL: Oh, that. It is a condor. A gift to me from 
one of my Indians. (Turns as CLoTHILDE comes through 
from bedroom with soiled laundry) Just a minute — I 
don’t believe I’ve seen you before. You are new here? 


C.Lotuitpe: Yes, M’sieur. 
GENERAL: 


And what is your name, little one? 


CLotuitpe: Clothilde, M’sieur. I’m from the laundry. 


Cure: One of our girls from the hospice. She replaces 
that Italian woman who was forced to leave. 


CLorHitpe: War is sad, is it not, M’sieur? 
Generac: I’m beginning to think it has its good points. 
CLoruitpe: M’sieur jokes. 


GENERAL: The work in the laundry must be arduous for 
such a small girl, no? 


CLoruitpe: One makes a living. 


Generac: Perhaps Mile. Borotra could find you something 
less strenuous up here. You make beds? 
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CLornitpe: But of course, M’sieur. 


Cure: Er —I think perhaps she should remain — in the 


laundry. She was recommended for her handwork. 


Genera: Indeed! . . . Well, we'll speak about that later. 
You may go now, my dear . . . I shall talk to the house- 
keeper about you. (CLoruiLpe exits giggling) It would 
hardly be humane to leave a girl of such frailty in the 
laundry... 


Cure: You are a vastly kind man as well as a vastly rich 
one, dear General. Do you think it fair to deprive your 
Indians of your benevolent influence? 


GENERAL: I have thought of that myself... . 


Cure: That chapel at the hacienda you speak of —- the 
one destroyed in the earthquake — it would be most edi- 
fying to restore it. 


Vitasse: (Bursting in angrily) I am in the middle of a 
souffié and you call me to tell me what? 


GENERAL: That the cook of a third class bistro would be 
ashamed to offer that gray mud you gave us last night 
and call it paté de foie gras. 


VitassE: His Excellency, to whom I have given the best 
years of my life, who owes his well being to my talent and 
who is a gourmand and not a gourmet, seems unable to ad- 
dress me without insult. 


Genera: What’s that got to do with your paté? 


Virasse: Kindly inform the General—there happens to 
be a war on. 


GENERAL: I know there’s a war on. But certainly some- 
where on earth you can procure me a decent goose liver. 


Virasse: The joke goes too far—I go to fight for my 
country. To cook for a real General for a change, not a 
fake! 


Cure: Sh, but General Erosa was decorated for personal 
greatness. 


Virasse: He was decorated for the greatness of his herds! 
For beef! (He exits) 


GENERAL: Did you notice those red hands? I would not 
endure the old maniac another day if there were anyone 
to compare with him. He would be inconsolable to leave 
me, of course. 


Cure: Ah, life is sad with only servants around one. In 
Ecuador you would be surrounded by loving relatives. 


GENERAL: They are all idiots . . . and third ccusins many 
times removed. It would be different if Mama were still 
alive . . . If one could go back to loving arms . . . pro- 
tection . . . Last time I was home, the house seemed full 
of nothing but Papa. 


Cure: It is much to remember a loving father. 
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GENERAL: Anselmo. Didn't I forbid you to steal ? 
Rick Jason, Henry Lascoe, Frepric MarRcH 


GENERAL: He was a great believer in whippings, M’sieur 
Le Cure. I was thrashed throughout my childhood, con- 
sistently after Mama was taken, I would find myself on 


my knees, the sweat breaking out of my body it is 
like that sometimes now before my affliction. 

Cure: You bear your cross bravely, my son. 

GENERAL: Anselmo has not yet returned, Robert? 
Ropert: He'll be back today. The Great Dane is ex- 


pecting her litter. 


GENERAL: Sometimes I think he has more regard for that 
bitch than for me. I shall have to whip him. It always 
takes so much out of me. 

Cure: (As Miss Graves enters) Ah, it is time for your 
reading. (Planes go over) Consider well the return to 
your country, my son. I, myself, would not consider it a 
disparagement to France to be called on for missionary 
work in such a field. (Points up) Ours, but tomorrow, 
Think on that. ( He exits. Ropert picks up tray 
and follows after 


whose ? 


Leonidas! You aren’t considering going 


back to Ecuador? 


Miss GRAVEs: 


God 
considering it. 


GENERAL: forbid. It was only the Cure who was 


Miss GRAVES 
though ! 


[he situation’s growing a bit awkward, 
What will you do if they start to bomb here? 


GENERAL: Have Henri wheel me out on the terrace and 


watch. 


Miss Graves: Leonidas, if they do bomb here if I 
should go first—- promise that you'll send me back to 
England to be buried in the family plot? 


GENERAL: But let us dis- 
miss this unfortunate subject. Kindly read me the papers. 


If that is your wish, naturally 
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Miss Graves: The Court Circulars? The Times came 
this morning. 


GENERAL: By al] means, your Court Circulars. They are 
infinitely soothing. 


Miss Graves: This frightful war. The Queen mother has 
been forced to leave London for Windsor. She dislikes 
Windsor. 


GENERAL: Windsor? I thought he was in the Bahamas. 


Miss Graves: Not His Highness. The castle. “Cour 
presentations postponed for duration.” Oh, dear, war does 
play havoc. Isn’t that your second cigar? The doctor said 


only one, immediately after breakfast. 
GENERAL: The doctor’s an idiot 


Miss GRAVES: 
put it out. 


But it’s for your own good. Come. come. 


GENERAL: Miss Graves, why must you always torment 


) 


me? All the miseries of marriage and none of its pleasures 


As Sue rises) Please, I did not mean to offend you. 


Miss Graves: Just the same, don’t think my position in 
your household isn’t difficult 


GENERAL: After twenty years, you can still talk like that? 


Miss Graves: Oh, it’s not I who talk. It’s the servants 
and everyone else. The last time we were in Paris, your 
cousin Alfonso’s wife, the Dona Bebecita, asked me point 


blank, “You are a governess?” I said that had been my 


training. “It is odd.” she said, “You continue with the 
General. Surely, at his age he must be able to read and 
write.” 

GENERAL: I wonder how old she thinks I am? 


Miss Graves: She laughed, of course, but it was an insult. 


GENERAL: Only yesterday my masseur told me . . . “Never 


have I seen such physique on a man half your age.’ 


Miss Graves: I certainly hope she didn’t get the impres- 
sion I was like your other little girls 


GENERAL: You? What other little girls do you mean? 


Miss Graves: I'd rather not discuss it. It’s so cheap 
Oh, Leonidas, if you’d only realize yourself 
be such a tremendous force for good. 


you could 


GENERAL: But I am a force for good! Consider my or- 
phanage at Quito, my two Franciscan monasteries and 
my Trappist monks. 


Miss Graves: They all come off your income tax 


GeneERAL: That’s the best part of it. 


Oh, Leonidas, if I could only make you 
see the beauty of self-sacrifice! Your cigars for instance 
if you’d give them up, and send what they cost to the poor! 


Miss GRAVES: 
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GeneraL: Then they would buy the cigars. No, no, I fail 
to see what it would accomplish. 


MIss GRAVES: It’s not just a question of cigars ! Wan aee 


so exceptionally fortunate 


GeneraL: Am I, Leonora? I have my money, yes, but 
I have also my affliction. Anselmo has nothing but his 
Indian blanket, yet he has never known a day’s illness. 
Do you think I would not gladly trade with him? 


Miss Graves: I suppose so. I do wish Anselmo wouldn’t 
run off like this. I’ve been thinking lately he might be 
better off in England, with his fondness for animals and 
hunting. 


GeneraAL: England? 


Miss Graves: I just thought . . . in case we were forced 


to leave. 


GenerAL: But England’s out of the question. They have 
rationing ! 


Miss GRAVES: 
visiting my country. What is it you dislike about Eng- 
land—honestly ? 


You always have some new excuse against 


GENERAL: I suppose, honestly, it’s the English. I mean 
. the country life . . . the 
this running down of the 


only this aggressive reserve . 
bishops in knee breeches 
lox 


Miss Graves: It has a much fairer chance than your 
bulls! Oh, Leonidas, if you would only give England 
her chance. I could show you my England . . . you have 
no idea how exquisite . . . wait . . . let me read you a 
little something from Browning. Here! “Home Thoughts 


From Abroad.” 


“Oh, to be in England, now that April’s there, 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning unaware, 


That the lowest boughs and brushwood sheaf,” etc. 


During this, CLoTuHtLpe enters from Hall unobserved by 
Miss Graves. Sue carries a pile of clean linen, some of 
which she drops. The GeNeRat watches her retrieve the 
fallen pieces, Sue smiles, He smiles, Miss Graves reads. 
He follows her progress across the room and Off into the 
Be droom 


Miss Graves (Happily oblivious “And after April, 
when May follows, and the whitethroat builds, and all the 
swallows SHE looks up, pleased with this selling 
point) We have myriads of your swallows too, you know 
. . . Leonidas, are you listening? 

GENERAL: Oh, yes . . . yes 

Miss Graves: Now, here’s the pretty part. It always 
reminds me of Royston. “Hark, where my blossomed pear 
tree in the hedge, leans to the field and scatters on the 
clover blossoms and dewdrops at the bent spray’s edge . . .” 
The Generat has risen. Sue look 


up in surprise 
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Generac: If you'll excuse me, I think I'll slip into my 
uniform. It’s almost time for my sitting. (He exits into 
Bedroom) 


Miss Graves (Reads on aloud, savoring): “That's the 
wise thrush, he sings each song twice over Jest you think 
he never could recapture the first, fine careless rapture.” 
“The first, fine careless rapture.” 


(A knock on the door startles her out of her reverie. The 
Cure enters propelling ANse_mo. The Indian is tall and 
lithe with a frightened, childlike face. His poncho is 
stained, his white suit rumpled) 


Cure: Come along now, in with you—I found him hiding 
in the chapel. (Exits) 


Miss Graves: Oh, Anselmo. Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? Where have you been? The hills again? 


AnseELmo: (Sliding to his knees before her, chin on chest) 
Patroncita, Patrone will beat me. 


Miss Graves: You know you betrayed your trust. Sup- 
pose he had had an attack last night and you were not 
outside his door? Oh, lad, why do you run away to the 
hills and worry us all? 

It is like 


ANsELMO: In the hills, the stars come close. 
my village. 


I know how vou feel 
I know what homesickness is. But he needs us here. We 
must be brave. 


Miss Graves: Come. come now 


ANSELMO: In my village, I am brave. I hunt the moun- 
tain lion. . The Ships that sail in the harbor, those 
would take Anselmo home. . . . My mother, my brothers, 
they wait for me. 


Miss Graves: You are fortunate. My mother and 
brothers are gone. No one waits for me but Great Aunt 
Eltrude and we were never very close. 


ANsELMO: In my village, we sit before the fire, eat the 


sheep raw. 


Miss Graves: In my village, we eat the sheep too. 
It’s been a long time since I’ve had a really well-cooked 
mutton chop. 


ANSELMO: Patroncita, do not let him beat me. 


Miss Graves: Will you promise to be a very good boy 
and never run off like this again? 


ANSELMO: Yes, Patroncita. 


Miss Graves: Very well. Now, you keep out of sight 
until I’ve had a chance to speak to him about you . 
and cheer up, Anselmo. Don’t give up hope, cling to that 
and, perhaps, one day the Patrone will take you home. 
Anse_mo: I will pray, Patroncita. 

Anselmo, that 


Miss Graves: Will you pray for me too 


someday the Patroncita may go home? 
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(There is a knock on the door. ANSELMO retreats. Miss 
Graves rises. The COLONEL enters) 


Cotone: It is exactly five past eleven, Miss Graves! 


Er—the General is occupied ? 
Miss Graves: He'll be right back. Won’t you come in? 


(CoLoner gives a startled look as ANSELMO Scurries out 
past him into hall) That’s only Anselmo. The General’s 
kennel-boy. He brought him back from Ecuador—he 
takes care of the General when he has one of his attacks. 


CoLtoneL: The General is not well? 


Miss Graves: Most of the time, very. But one never 
knows. In your practice have you had much experience 
with the grande mal? . 


Cotone: Epilepsy? No, I’m afraid my civilian practice 
was largely confined to the heart. 


Miss Graves: Oh, but that’s fascinating. I have a 
rheumatic heart myself. It always acts up when the 
General is ill. I couldn’t leave him for a moment and 
feel comfortable. He’s so dependent on me and so fright- 
ened of death. I could never understand that... (There 
is a crash in the bedroom. The door opens and CLOTHILDE 
hurries across, the stage, giggling. Miss Graves stares 
after her, bewildered) Why I thought (To 
CoLonet in embarrassed and inadequate explanation) 
He is preparing for his sitting. . . . 


CoLoneL: Madame, you have become quite pale. Can 
I... here, do sit down. 


(The GENERAL enters resplendent in uniform and lipstick) 


GENERAL: That silly girl—she backed into the mirror. 
You were quite right to relegate her to the laundry. . . . 


(Miss Graves gives him handkerchief) 
Miss Graves: I see. 

GENERAL: What is it? 

Your face... 


Miss GRAVEs: 


GENERAL: Oh... well. . 


portrait, no doubt. 


. some of the paint from my 
I sometimes peer rather closely. 


Miss Graves: The Army sent Colonel Laboucher to 
look over your villa. 


Cotone.L: With a view to converting it into a base hos- 
pital. We will gladly purchase it if you are thinking of 
leaving. 


GeNERAL: If I were thinking of leaving, I would gladly 
give it to you. But I am not. 


CotoneL: Ah, I understood from Madame here— 


Miss Graves: Mademoiselle. Leonidas, there is such a 
great need. . . . It would be such a splendid gesture. 


GENERAL: You would have my beloved villa trampled by 
poilus? Are you growing afraid too, like the rest of them? 






Miss Graves: I, afraid ... of what? Death? 


CotoneL: Well, bombing is not pleasant, Mademoiselle. 


Miss Graves: No, I should not fancy being bombed. 
Still, if worse comes to worst, there is always the sea 
outside. 


Cotone.: I should not relish drowning much more! 


Miss Graves: Oh, but drowning is easy! After the first 
few moments, one doesn’t really care. There was a little 
pressure in my ears I remember, then I found myself 
turning, going higher and higher . . . I saw millions of 
little diamonds . . . 


GENERAL: Leonora, please . . 


Miss Graves: It was frightfully exhilarating, really. | 
remember thinking, I shall never be afraid of death again. 


GENERAL: Miss Graves! 


Miss Graves: Then, I was awakening and you were 
holding me. I did not know who you were. 


GeneRAL: Leonora, I forbid you. 


Miss Graves: I struggled, but you would not let me 
go back to that peace—that blessed, blessed peace. 


GENERAL: Miss Graves, kindly go to your room . 
(Sue whirls on him. There is a pause in which she might 
almost be about to slap his face. Then Sue darts from 
the room. The Coronet stares after her, astonished) 


GeNERAL: Your pardon, M’sieur le Colonel, but I must 
discourage such conversations. My governess has a tend- 
ency to profound melancholia. 


CoLonec: I would have classified her as manic-depressive. 


GENERAL: You, as a medical man, will understand when 
I tell you she is in love with death. I jumped from the 
second span of the Alexander bridge to rescue her from 
the Seine. That was, of course, twenty years ago. I doubt 
if I could repeat the performance. 


Co.vone.: She was frustrated in love? 


GENERAL: No, her employer was. She left without giving 
notice. When she went back for her luggage, she found 
that little Hugo—her charge—had been run over while 
searching for her in the street. She suffered a terrible 
remorse. The Seine suggested itself . . . she never got 
over it, never. Ever since it has been my constant mission 
to save her from herself. Open gas jets, railway trains, 
moving vehicles of all kinds . . . windows! I hope | 
didn’t sound too abrupt. I had better run up and take a 
look. You will forgive me? 


Cotonet: If, at any time, you change your mind about 
the villa... 


GENERAL: Out of the question. Have my gardener take 
you through my greenhouses as you go out. Be sure to 
have him show you my Leonora Graves orchid—very 
rare. White, with a black border. 


CURTAIN 
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Scene Two: Miss Graves’ Beproom. English, virginal, 
flooded with sunshine, in extreme contrast to the Tower 
Room. White counterpane on the narrow, canopied bed, 
flowered chintz covering the window seat. Starched, white, 
organdy curtains. On the bureau, a glass of English daisies, 
Yardley's lavender water. On the wall, a highly idealized 
portrait of the General in uniform as a young man. 


Miss GRAVES is pacing, distractedly, before the open win- 
dow. Sue is pulled to it, goes near it, draws back. Circles 
room, her hands tightly clasped. Then, unable to resist, 
goes back to window, grasps the sides, and is up on sill 
when the door opens. It is the Generar. Sue whirls 
around like a guilty person. He stands stock still, staring. 


Miss Graves: I I was only admiring the view. 


Genera: I shall have to put bars on your windows. 
Miss Graves: No, no, you wouldn’t be so cruel! 


Generac: Cruel? When you act like this, it is as if you 
hacked me with a blunt knife. It is my other illness. 


Miss Graves: Oh, my poor friend. I am so much 
trouble to you. It would have been better had you left 
me that day in the Seine. 


GENERAL: Leonora . . . Why do you do this to me? What 
underlies these spells? You are not still troubling your 
conscience with the death of littke Hugo? You could not 
possibly have remained in that house with a man of such 
base instincts. 


Miss Graves: All men have base instincts. 


Genera: All right — that girl from the laundry .. . I 
was only considering her welfare. I should have seen at 
once she was flirtatious. Leonora, you know she means 
nothing to me and that I could not live without you. 


Miss Graves: Nonsense! 


GENERAL: It’s true. I swear it. I depend on you as I did 
Mama, for understanding, succor . . . to say nothing of 
your counsel. 


Miss Graves: You never take it! You do exactly as you 
please. No, you do not really need me. 


GeneraL: Do not talk like an idiot, Leonora. Why, in 
heaven’s name would I have put up with you, cherished 
you, all these years if I had not needed you? Dear friend, 
if anything is worrying you, tell me and I will remedy it. 
But I have asked you a thousand times? Is it money 
you need? 


Miss Graves: Thank you, no. 


GeneraL: There’s a carnival tonight at Juan de Luz. You 


must join my party. We will ride the carousel together 
like children. 


Miss Graves: Thank you, no. I think I'll go to bed 
with my heat pad. 


Genera: But you need a change of scene. Shall we run 
up to Paris for a week? 
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Miss Graves: I was only admiring the view. 
Frepric Marcu, Florence Evprince 


Miss Graves: You are very kind Leonidas, but thank 
you, no. 


GENERAL: Do you ever feel as if you were wearing a hat | 
when you aren’t? 


Miss Graves: Good heavens, no! 


GENERAL: That is the way I feel when I try to help you. 
This is our story. Its title, “Thank You No.” Would you 
like a villa in Venice? Thank you no! Would you like 
to take a walk? Thank you no! Would you like a new 
dress, a pair of white Arabians? Thank you no. Would 
you like to marry me? Thank you no! 


Miss Graves: But it’s always your pleasures you would 
give me. 


GENERAL: Eh? 
Miss Graves: Yours. Not mine. 


GENERAL: What is your pleasure . . . name it, and I will 
bring it to you on a silver platter. But you have only one 
desire in the world . . . To be buried in England! 


Miss Graves (Chin up) Oh, no, I have other dreams . 
at least I had, as a girl. One was to be presented at court— 
but of course my situation made that impossible. Another, 
you'll laugh, but all my life I’ve wanted to tour the more 
secluded haunts of my island home in a gypsy wagon. 


GENERAL: You know England’s impossible ! 


Miss Graves: Everything I want is always impossible. 
As a girl it all seemed so . . . possible. I didn’t ask too 
much of life. To be of service, to have my dear ones 


around me... perhaps, one day, the love of a really fine 
man. 


GENERAL: But you declined my love. 


Miss Graves: The Brownings were such an ideal couple. 
| Those letters, the sonnets, the jaunts to sunny Italy. 
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GENERAL: But I took you to Italy! You said it was dirty! 


Miss Graves: The gift they left to the world. And then, 
one day a child to crown it all. 


GENERAL: But you, too, could have had all that! 


Miss Graves: And where would I ever have met a man 
like Browning? 


Generac: Oh, so that’s it. I am a vulgarian! My feet 
are in the mud, not on the peaks with you and your 
English poets. Let me tell you, Leonora Graves, flowers 
grow from the mud, not between the pages of a book. In 
the midst of the world’s confusion, its happiness, its un- 
happiness, you press yourself like the dead flower, under 
the weight of old conventions, old ideals. 


Miss Graves: Ideals are never old. You know nothing 
about them. 


GENERAL: Mama had one ideal for me. Papa another. 
Yours are quite different. My own ideals . . . they change, 
Miss Graves, as one grows older. I know only that they 
are like the mirage — impossible of achievement. 


Miss Graves: Perhaps. I’ve never been able to achieve 
anything I wanted. Not even death. 


GENERAL: Stop it! Your talk of death is that of an ama- 
teur for a tiresome hobby. I am a professional at dying. 
I die almost every three months. And then I am awake 
again. How can I make you see what it is like? To come 
so close, then find yourself alive. 


Miss Graves: I remember perfectly. It was very disap- 
pointing. 


GENERAL: Miss Graves, you are an immoral woman! To 
be spared, and not thank God. 


Miss Graves: Well, really . . . you call me immoral! 


GENERAL: What do a few little indiscretions in a man’s 
life matter? 


Miss Graves: A few! 


GENERAL: Perhaps a trifle more than a few . . . Even so, 
they would not have been at all, had you not fled my 
arms, from the very first time I tried to kiss you. 


Miss Graves: Kindly remember you were married ! 


GENERAL: I was a widower three months later. I took you 
to Cannes. It was the same then. 


Miss Graves: That’s when I found it was quite, quite 
impossible. (There is a knock on the door 


GENERAL: Just what do you mean by that? (The House- 


KEEPER enters ) 
Mute. Bororra: Your pardon, M’sieur. It’s time for your 


sitting, and Don Alfonso of the Paris Bank has arrived. 


GENERAL: Tell him to wait. Leonora, I demand an 


answer! 





Miss Graves: You mustn’t keep your cousin waiting, 
Leonidas. 


GENERAL: (Hesitates. Then turns to Borotra) Kindly 
attend Miss Graves . . her heart. I'll be back as soon as | 
get rid of Alfonso. (He goes) 


Mite. Borotra: A cup of tea, Miss Graves? Some 
brandy? 


Miss Graves: Thank you, no. Just a dash of lavender 
water. 


Mute. Bororra: These attacks are becoming periodic! 
I’ve noticed lately you’ve been looking very bad. Forgive 
me for saying this, but there are some things one should 
set in order, particularly with your health. One never 
knows when the good God will call us. 


Miss Graves: I have thought of that myself. 


Mite. Bororra: Is it not extraordinarily fortunate then 
that my nephew who is visiting us today is an undertaker? 


Miss Graves: An established undertaker? 


Mute. Borotra: His establishment, Les Pompes Funebres 
de Marsan et Fils, is without peer in Biarritz. 


Miss Graves: Expensive? 


Mu e. Borotra: Extremely moderate. I would not sug- 
gest this, but it is so opportune. He is just down the hall, 
it would only take me a moment to get him here. 


Miss Graves: Very well. I will see him. 


Mute. Borotra: (Delighted, opens door, calls) Marcelle 
.. . Marc—Oh ... (A little embarrassed laugh, as M. 
Marsan almost falls into the room. He is a gross ap- 
pearing young Frenchman) Marcelle is always so prompt. 
Miss Graves, my nephew, M. Marsan. 


Marsan: Ah, chere demoiselle, I regret to see you looking 
so pale. Auntie has spoken so often of you to me. I am, 
as she may have told you, associated with . . . 


Miss Graves: I know your business, and why you are 
here, M. Marsan. So let us get this over with quickly. 1 
have not much money, but I wish to be buried in England. 


Marsan: But Mademoiselle, the war makes that impos- 


sible ! 
Miss Graves: Buried in England, or not buried at all. 
Marsan: In that case we must do our utmost. 


Miss Graves: In Holiwell cemet’ry. 
shire. In the Graves family plot. 


Royston, Hamp- 


Marsan: You will wish a decent casket, of course. Silver 
name plate? 


Miss Graves: A plain casket, without frills or fancies. 


Marsan: You appear to be, if I might make this free 
observation, rather stately. As all English ladies are. I’m 
afraid the casket will have to be made to order. 
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Miss Graves: Certainly not. One at the regular price. 


Marsan: Before I quote price, we must first consider the 
lining. Satin is more durable. Satinette cheaper. 


Miss Graves: You can use cotton. No one will see it. 
But a good quality cotton. 


MarsAN: There are two ways to ship the remains. The 
best is always the shortest, but it is always the most ex- 
pensive. That is by way of Calais, Dover. By way of 
Cherbourg’s cheaper. 


Miss Graves: Cherbourg. 


Marsan: You realize that in that event you may be 
routed around through Lisbon, and lie in the port for 
days. 


Miss Graves: in this instance, I don’t care how long it 
takes. Just one more thing. I wish to be put away in 
this. (Holds up white satin dress) 


Marsan: Ah, charming! A bride’s dress? Mademoiselle 
was disappointed ? 


Miss Graves: Certainly not! English court dress. 


Marsan: You may expect delivery within the week. I 
will send you a typewritten estimate tomorrow. And | 
must tell you frankly, chere demoiselle, there are few who 
possess your courageous instinct to leave the banquet of 
life without looking back. Of these few, they are mostly 
English. (He goes out) 


(Miss Graves stands for a moment holding up dress 
looking at it. Then, fishing in drawer, Sue takes out three 
moth-eaten white court feathers. Holding them to the 
back of her head, with a little smile, does a curtsey) 


CurRTAIN 


Scene THREE: Tower Room. A dapper little Spaniard, 
Don ALFonso Lopez is pacing back and forth, gesticu- 
lating at the GENERAL who is seated on a saddle, astride a 
sawhorse (one with rather longer legs than the regulation 
size so that he is some distance off the ground). He 1s 
posing for the PAINTER who works at a considerable dis- 
advantage because of his subject’s restlessness. 


Atronso: But, did I not implore you to get out three 
months ago while there were still ships, dear cousin? | 
had it then from Von Uff. Who better than he, former 
president of the Bank of Dresden, knows when it is time 
to get the money out of the country! 


GENERAL: Most of my money is out of the country. 


ALronso: And will it help you when you cannot get out 
yourself to get it? They will take the Paris Bank at once, 
of course. Then, the Mona Lisa . . 
women. 


. our wines ... our 


Genera: How is your lovely wife? 


Atronso: Distraught, naturally. She begs you to flee 
while there is still time. Bebecita is devoted to you. 
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Miss Graves: Just one more thing. I wish to be put away in this. 
FLorENCE Evprince, Boorn CoLMAn 


PaINTER: Op ... op. The chin, op, if you please. Danke- 
schoen. 


GENERAL: Bitteschoen. 


ALFonso: Every time he speaks, I feel the Germans had 
already arrived! As manager of your affairs, I must insist 
you protect yourself. For myself, it does not matter. I 
worry only for my dear ones. For you, for Bebecita. Think 
how it would be in New York, the most beautiful girls in 
the world, those littke American noses. 


(Borotra enters, ushering in Two GeNpDARMES. THEY 
bow to the Genera and look sharply about them. The 
PAINTER is horrified. He pulls down his beret, turns his 
back and starts to paint madly) 


GENERAL: May I ask the meaning of this unceremonious 
entry? 


First GeNnpAaRME: A thousand pardons, M’sieur, for this 
intrusion. We are seeking an enemy alien. 


SECOND GENDARME: (Indicating Painter) That must be 
the one. 


First GENDARME: Question him, Andre. 


SECOND GENDARME: Your M’sieur? Carte 


D’ Identite? 


name, 


PAINTER: Eh? 


MLE. Bororra: He’s deaf. You'll have to shout. 
SECOND GENDARME: Carte D’Ipentire, M’steur? (The 
PAINTER makes a frantic and, obviously, phony search of 
his clothing and painting materials) 


GENERAL: Do not concern yourselves, gentlemen. He is 
Alsatian. His mother was German. He retains a slight 
accent. 
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Painter: I have lost it. 1 am French patriot . . . from 
Alsace. 


Seconp GeNpDARME: Same old story. He’s lost it. 


First GenpaRME: Proceed. Come, my good man, you 
can explain at the Prefecture. 


PAINTER: 
not Nazi 
I am Alsatian. 


(Struggling between the two officers) But I am 
I hate those schweinhunds Nazis 


Generac: But he has not finished me. I cannot be left 
half-done! Help me down, Alfonso. 


First GenparMeE: I regret the inconvenience, M’sieur Le 
General. Many thanks, Mademoiselle, for the information 
and your cooperation. 


Genera: (To Borotra) So, I have you to thank for this. 
Please, no excuses. Pack the poor man a picnic lunch at 
once . . . and include a bottle of brandy. My God, 
what have I done to deserve such a day—everything 
conspires against me. 


Atronso: This is only the beginning. This war will be 
uncomfortable. Your valet will be taken by the Arny 
one by one they will desert you. Now, in New York 


GENERAL: They must be flogging the poor fellow. I shall 
put a stop to it. (Vrrasse bursts into room yelling and 
belaboring ANSELMO whom he shoves ahead of him, by 
the hair) What’s the meaning of this? Stop that, Vitasse! 


Virasse: My best cleaver! Ruined! It takes years to 
achieve such an edge, then to find him hacking a sheep. 
I could cry! 


Generac: You hack sheep every day with this cleaver! 
Virasse: This sheep had wool! It was still warm! He 
stole it! 

Generac: Anselmo. Didn’t I forbid you to steal ? 
Vrrasse: He not only stole it. He cut it apart in my tubs. 


There I find him, the dogs all around him, eating the 
head of it . . . raw! 


Generac: So Anselmo, the wildness of your childhood 
still possesses you! Get me the whip! (ANSELMO goes sul- 
lenly to the rack. Vitasse beams) What are you so 
delighted about, Vitasse. Get out of here. You will pardon 
me, Alfonso? (THEY go out hastily, frightened at hts tone. 
ANSELMO comes back with whip, bends over stotcally.) 
Anselmo, you make be heart-sick. I do everything for you, 
yet you remain a brute. I ask only a little consideration, 
a little cooperation, but you think only of yourself. (Cracks 
down on him) That sheep had feelings. It+loved life as 
you do, As I (Another blow about to descend, 
when he staggers) Anselmo (The whip falls from 
his hand) Anselmo? (His face starts twitching) I 

I feel . . . Mama! Mamacita! Miss Graves! (Rubs his 
hand over his face, as if brushing off cobwebs, as he stag- 
gers backwards. ANSELMO stares at the familiar symp- 
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riibe . ae 
I pray the Lord 
; (ANSELMO, with a quick, cat-like gesture, grabs 
the General. The two of them fall heavily to the floor. 
ANSELMO tries to restrict the General’s thrashing about. 


toms) Oh God I'll be good 
Now I lay me down to sleep 


He shouts, “Patroncita! Patroncita! Miss Graves!” 
Finally, the Generac is still. All but his legs have been 
hidden from view by the position of ANSELMO’s body 
through the latter part of the attack. Miss Graves bursts 
into the room) 


Miss Graves: I knew it. I felt it. Quick, lad, fetch the 
doctor. He’s in the music room. Shhh, Leonidas. Miss 
Graves is here. Leonora is here. Shh . . . Sh 
Ssh, my love, my only love, wake up for Leonora! 
is no life for me without you. 


Then 


(BLackouT denotes the passing of ten minutes’ time. The 
lights come up. The GENERAL sits on the edge of chair, 
pale, but radiant, as Miss Graves combs his hair. The 
Doctor, going out the door with black bag, is smiling. 
ANSELMO ts slouched down beside General) 


GENERAL: I’m alive, Miss Graves alive ! 


Miss Graves: Of course, you're alive. 


Generac: Ah, when I awoke and saw your sweet face 
bending over me, I gave an immediate prayer of thanks. 
(Pats Anselmo’s head—indicates humidor) A cigar, Chico. 
(ANSELMO get one. The Generat hands him small 
change) Here, buy yourself some ice cream. 

ANSELMO: Vanilla! (HE exits’ 

Generac: Look, Miss Graves. Where could one find a 
paradise more beautiful than this world? It is living Miss 
Graves, that is all that matters. Perhaps I can love this 


life so much because it is measured out to me in such 
fragile installments. 


Miss Graves: You make me ashamed. 


Generac: I shall show you this life, Miss Graves, we will 
fare forth to happier shores. 


Miss Graves: Oh, Leonidas. 

GENERAL: Well, why not? The weather is growing abomi- 
nable. The cooking is falling off. Nobody’s fault, of course, 
but one grows stale. A sea voyage will bring back the roses 
to those cheeks. (MLLE. Bororra and Cure have entered. 
ALFonso following) 


Cure: Thank God. 


Generac: Ah, my good friends! 
Cure: I prayed for your safety. 


ALFONSO: 
all night? 


I was so alarmed, dear cousin. You are quite 


ML te. Borotra: The servants are so concerned. They are 
waiting in the hall. 
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Genera: Open the door I want them to hear 

_. I have an announcement. (SHE opens the doors, 
the SERVANTS, headed by Marsan, Vitasse and C1o- 
rHupe, appear. Chatter, excitement, expressions of relief. 
The Generac has climbed onto an ottoman. He holds up 
a hand for silence) My dear friends, my devoted serv- 
ants. I have lived twenty years in this, my pink villa 
Amelita. But I have decided to give it to the French for 
a hospital ! 


Miss Graves: Oh, Leonidas, what a magnificent sac- 


rifice. 


GeNeRAL: You are a great one for sacrifices. You must 
not overestimate me, my dear. I am frankly tired of the 
confusions of this war. 


Miss Graves: (To ALFonso) I won't let him belittle him- 
self. To him England means a tremendous sacrifice. 


Generac: But Miss Graves, we are not going to England. 


Atronso: Naturally not, Miss Graves; there is still opera 
in New York. 


GeneraL: Alfonso, I said nothing about going to New 
York! Suddenly, for the first time, I am a little homesick 
for the place where I was born. 


Cure: I am sure, my dear General, you will never regret 
returning to your magnificent Ecuador. 


Generac: Only the partings will grieve me. Some of you 
will necessarily accompany me. Others I shall be forced to 
leave behind. I lose my valet to the army. And it is with 
deep regret I shall say farewell to my beloved Cure. 


Cure: But your Excellency. 


GeneraL: You will do great good here, you will console 
the wounded. Mille. Borotra, I shall leave you as caretaker. 


Muze. Borotrra: Mais non, Monsieur, vous allez sans moi. 


GENERAL: No, no, do not protest. If the French take my 
villa, they take you with it—Alfonso, prepare for my 
immediate departure! Henri, my topcoat and cane. Aris- 
tide, we will take the Mercedes. And now, my good 
friends, I proceed to Paris at once, to settle the affairs. 


Mute. Bororra: Paris, ch? I know the affairs that one 
will settle there ' 


CURTAIN 


SCENE FOUR A 
Exterior of the villa. Night. Flood lights throwing shadows 


against the Villa’s facade. Lighted windows in the back- 
ground. A ship’s whistle is heard. 


First Seaman: What about these? 


Mutz. Bororra: The palms outside the General’s cabin, 


naturally. The ehampagne at once in the hold. Oh, my 


God ! 
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Seconp SEAMAN: There’s no more room in the hold. 
Mute. Bororra: On the deck then, idiots! 


Seconp SEAMAN: There'll be no more room on the deck 
when we take on the carpets. 


Mute. Bororra: The carpets on top of the cases! Must 
I do it all myself—no, no, imbeciles, take it back! The 
bed belongs to the hospital. Hurry before the Colonel is 
discommoded. 


ALronso: Mile. Borotra, kindly hurry the loading. The 
General will wish to sail the minute he arrives. You know 
he cannot bear to wait. 


Mute. Bororra: He will have to wait. As if completely 
dismantling the villa were the work of a few days. 


Jean: We found nine of these in the cellar. Do they 
all go on? 





Mute. Bororra: Naturally. 
his party. 


Ilang them in the cabins of 


Atronso: There is no more room in my cabin. 


Virasse: Allo! Lopez! 
was to stay? 


Did you give orders my ice ox 


Atronso: M. Vitasse, your ice box is as big as a box-car. 
The Captain of this freighter refuses to admit it. There 
is an adequate ice box in the galley. 


VirassE: I have seen that cheap toy. A child might play 
with it. 


Mute. Bororra: Kindly take your differences elsewhere. 
As WorKMAN appears, carrying AmMetita) My God, he 
gave orders she was to be packed in cotton wool. 


Vrrasse: He packs himself in cotton wool, that one. 
Atronso: Come! I will show you where to place it. 


Vrrasse: If that wax dummy goes, my ice box goes! 
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(Mute. Borotra, off, ad libs French. Aristiwe enters 
loaded down with baggage, hat boxes, fur coats, etc., 
followed close behind by the GENERAL and Besecita) 


Genera: Chick-hen, perhaps you had better wait in the 
car. This will come as something of a surprise to Alfonso. 
It is well to put such things in the correct light. 


Besecirta: You are wise, swit-hart. You are the diplomat. 
But do not concern yourself. Alfonso will cooperate. He is 
as devoted to your money as I am to you. (SHE kisses 
him, turns to leave) 


GENERAL: (Pulling her back) Chick-hen, just think, in 
two hours the Mediterranean will rock us to sleep. (Ges- 
tures with hand) 


Besecita: (Giggling) Swit-hart!! What a seductive mo- 
tion! (THey embrace 


CURTAIN 


SCENE FOUR B 


A corner of the General’s private dock. A small railed plat- 
form with steps leads down onto the float. A gangplank 
stretches up and orF. At the foot of the gangplank, a group 
of SeRVANTS and OTHERS wait to wave their farewells. 


GENERAL: What’s all the delay. Why aren’t we ready to 
sail? I consider myself a patient man, Mlle. Borotra, but 
really, to find you taking a siesta Where is Senor 


Lopez? 


Mute. Borotra: Fighting it out with Vitasse, M. Gen- 
eral. He insists on taking his ice box. 


GENERAL: Well, let him take his ice box. The Dona Bebe- 
cita accompanies us. See that her trunks are taken on 


at once. 


Atronso: Ah, dear Leonidas, all is well under way. You 
a ' Monae 
had a pleasant time in Paris—with the affairs: 


GENERAL: I attended to the necessary items, of course. 


Atronso: I half expected you to show up with a surprise 


package. 


Genera: I have a surprise, yes, but I do not see any 
need for such a tone. Alfonso, it grieves me deeply but my 
bank informs me that you must return to Paris at once. 


Atronso: But that’s impossible. . . . 


GENERAL: I am inconsolable, of course. But it may mean 
a diplomatic post later. 


ALFonso: That would be a good thing, yes, if it were not 


for this getting bombed. 


Generac: Ah, well, they may not bomb so hard. 


Atronso: Bebecita will be frantic. She was hoping to 
join us. 
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Generac: You know, Alfonso, I have always been y 
fond of you . . . and Suddenly looks of 
startled) Miss Graves! ! 


(Miss Graves, trim in tweeds, wearing a Queen Mary 
toque and carrying the little dog, comes on from steps, 
Behind her are Two WorKMEN carrying a coffin) 


A.ronso: Leonidas, your affliction grows worse? You are 
making the arrangements? 


GENERAL: What infernal joke is this? Take it out of my 
sight at once! 


Miss Graves: Just a moment! Put it down. With my 
health, one makes the necessary arrangements. I’]] fee| 
much safer with it aboard. 


GeneraL: But there’s no room on that tub of a freighter! 
It’s full of Greek cheeses. 


Miss Graves: (Sits on the coffin) Then I will stay. 


GENERAL: Leonora Graves, you are a most maddening 
woman! (Whistle blows) You hear that? Come, I will 
buy you a magnificent coffin. As soon as we arrive in 


New York. 


Miss Graves: But I like this coffin. I’m satisfied with 
this undertaker. 


GENERAL: There are hundreds of undertakers, excellent 
undertakers, all along the way. 


Miss Graves: I’m sorry, dear friend, I’m so much 
trouble. But I will not sail without my coffin. (GENERAL 
rolls eyes to heaven. ANSELMO comes on. GENERAL sud- 
denly turns, shrugs, holds out his hand to Miss Graves, 
gracefully beaten) 


GENERAL: Anselmo! Very well, we will take the coffin. 


Miss Graves: Oh, dear Leonidas! . You are 50 
understanding! Don’t bump the sides. I don’t want it 
scratched. 


GENERAL: Go and pick out a nice place for it on the deck, 
Miss Graves. Perhaps on top the ice box of Vitasse. (He 
watches Miss Graves go up gangplank carrying dog, 
then draws ANSELMO aside, softly) Listen, Chico, follow 
the black box up the gangplank, yes. But when you get to 
the other side, into water, understand ? 


ANSELMO: Into water, black box, yes. 


GeneraL: It will appear an accident. You will be incon- 
solable. (THEY go aboard. GENERAL peers off, ALFONSO 
comes down gangplank) 


Atronso: Ah, dear Leonidas, the Captain requests that 
you come on board. (Almost collides with WORKMEN car- 
rying trunks marked “A.L.”) But what is this? My trunks? 
I left them in Paris. Ah, you had your joke with me! I 
accompany you! What a magnificent surprise! (As Bese- 
CITA appears at top of steps) You brought my wife with 
you? But this is superb! Ah, Leonidas, how can I ever 
thank you? 
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GeneraL: No, no, Alfonso, the Bank was implacable. It 
is only your Bebecita who accompanies me. 














































Atronso: Bebe you accompany our cousin alone? 
Besecita: You are not angry, Alfonsito. Paris was ghastly. 
[ had an attack of nerves. Surely you would not wish your 
wife to be bombed! 


GeneRAL: Certainly not! Alfonso is a gentleman. 


Besecita: And now my poor little one, guard yourself. 
Kisses him 


GeneraL: We shall have to go on. The Captain grows 
impatient. 


Besectta: Long partings distress me. You will forgive me 
if I go on at once. 


GeNERAL: We can send for you later, Alfonso. There is 
always the Clipper from Lisbon for those who would travel 
The GENERAL pauses, puts out his hand for 
lence) My dear friends, I must now leave you. I must 
start my perilous voyage. I must fly, like the swallow, out 
into the storm. In the words of my beloved “Golondrina” 
Starts to sing emotionally, slightly off key. The 
Group on the float hum an accompaniment) “I say adieu 
to all that I once cherished 
some bleak, distant shore His voice breaks hus- 
kily, but He continues) Oh, I am a wand-er-er 
friendless and in anguish, Away from loved ones I will 
”” (He is still stinging, as suddenly, 
the gangplank starts upward. He clutches wildly at the 
rail as voices swell, handkerchiefs wave, cheers, horns, 
noisemakers and showers of paper serpentines 


by air 


I leave my home for 


see-€-e no more 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 
SCENE ONE 
The top deck of the S.S. Xenaide Ybirricos, amidships. 


Ship's engines heard distantly, occasionally the mournful 
blast of ship’s horn. It is a gray misty morning. 
[wo SarLors are staring up. Miss Graves comes briskly 
around deck, looks up at mast, waves her handkerchief 
lightly to someone unseen aloft. SHE tramps briskly off. 


Surp’s OFFICER: Hey you two down there! Get back 
aft—this part of the deck is reserved for the General and 


his party 


GENERAL’s VOICE: 
selmo 


From cabin) Steward An- 
No answer. The door of the cabin opens, 
and the GeNeRAL, looking miserable and unkempt, with 
a stubble of beard, his hair rumpled, his tie untied, his 
suspenders hanging from under his coat, and his shoe laces 


trailing comes out 


GENERA! Anselmo! Miss Graves! 
Miss Graves: Oh. you're up at last! I’ve been around 
the deck eight times. I do love a foggy morning 


Jove. look at you ! 


| 
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Besecita: Good God, the General is made of flesh and blood... 


He needs... a... a woman! 
FLrorence Evpraince, Poppet, Jacguetine Darya 


GENERAL: Well, nobody came near me. This is a tub of a 
ship. There is no ship’s valet 

Miss Graves: You can’t expect valets on a freighter. 
Besides, we must all make sacrifices. Those poor sailors . * 
are sleeping right out on deck 


GENERAL: They are fortunate. My cabin smells of rats 
and ship’s cooking. I knew I should never have given my 
villa to the French 


Miss GRAVES: 
Pll help you. 


Ah, ah. That’s no way to talk. Sit down, 


GENERAL: I am ravenous. Vitasse is late. I’ve had abso- 


lutely nothing but some boiled chickory and a roll. And 
all this fog. 


Miss Graves: Here, this will hold you till Vitasse arrives. . 
Gives him fruit from her bag) Put up your foot. (SHE 
ties the lace) Don’t wriggle, Leonidas. (The GeNERAL is 
moodily eating the orange as Bepecira, slightly pale and 
shiny of face, appears in a sport frock, carrying a hand- 
kerchief which she keeps dipping in scent and wafting 
before her face 

Besecita: Mademoiselle Graves! Kindly get your dog from 
under my bed. He’s been sick all over my cabin 


Miss GRAVES 
Poppet sweets. 


I warned you, Senora Lopez, not to feed 
Sue goes off, indignantly 


Besecits: Ah, Swit-hart. are you ill? 


No, Chick-hen 


concerned. You slept well 


GENERAL But it is kind of you to be 


Besecita: I did not clos There were cockroaches 
I took a book to the salon. Ugh! } 


my eves 


in my cabin 


It would seem your husband could have done 
But at 
last night, Chick-hen 


(GENERAI 


better for us least we are together. I missed you 





Bexsecita: I missed you, Swit-hart. 


Generac: How naive of them to put Miss Graves next to 
my cabin. It makes it difficult. I should have looked at 
the plans before we came on board. (A ship’s SrEwarp 
comes on with a tray of champagne) Oh, Steward, is 
there by chance an empty cabin on board? 


Stewarp: On the Xenaide Ybirricos? That’s droll, that’s 
amusing! M’sieu does not know we are so crowded the 
men and women must use the same facilities. (As GENERAL 
gets out wallet) But let me reflect. Ah, yes! There is one 
cabin. Number fourteen. 


GENERAL: Number fourtecn? 


Srewarp: Yes, sir. The Captain is reserving it for an 
emergency. 


GENERAL: Tell him we have an emergency. (Hands him 
money. The Stewarp beams, bows, as Besecira points 


upward ) 


Besecita: My God, and what is that? 


Stewarp: (Shading eyes) Oh, that’s an acrobat, Madame. 
The Captain has given him permission to exercise on the 
mast. (He goes off) 


Besecitra: But it is like the circus. 


GeNerRAL: That up there is you. Chick-hen. The graceful 
one, the tight-rope walker (Breathing on her 
neck) And I—I am the clumsy net to catch you. If some- 
thing should happen, if you should fall, I shall always be 
there to catch you. 

Bepecita: (Her face close to his) Always? 

GENERAL: Always (Sue lifts her lips to his, they 
are about to kiss when they hear Miss Graves’ voice, 
“Come, Poppet, come little man ”” The GENERAL 
sits quickly in deck chair, Besecita sits down angrily on 


the hatch) 


Besecira: I trust Miss Graves will not always be there as 
well! (Miss Graves comes on with Poppet on a leash) 


Miss Graves: One more round Leonidas and it will be 
time for our reading. (Sue goes briskly off) 


Besecita: Swit-hart, I cannot understand how a man of 
your brilliance persists in carrying a governess. 


GENERAL: It is my little ruse, Chick-hen. To make her feel 
important, allay her melancholia. In these, I grant you, 
she seems prevalent. But in my Hacienda Mira- 
flores there are a hundred rooms. You will see fountains 
playing, and birds of paradise, and the most beautiful 
mountains in the world. 


Besecita: After, of course, we grow tired of New York. 
GENERAL: New York depresses me. It is so big. Besides, 
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they have only two vegetables, both of which are grees 
peas. 


Besecita: I will show you my New York. It is tiny, & 
Patrick’s Cathedral and Cartier’s, both in the same block! 
One sees a city through the eyes of whom one is with. Yoy 
will adore it. I will make you adore it. 


GENERAL: Chick-hen, do not look at me like that! 


Besecita: (Lips close to his) Why not, Swit-hart? 
GENERAL: Because when you look at me like that I cap 
refuse you nothing. (He is about to kiss her when Migs 
Graves’ cough is heard offstage, and they fly apart. Miss 
Graves comes on, seats herself firmly in GENERAL’S chaiy, 
opens her book bag) Er . . . Perhaps today we can dispense 
with our reading, Miss Graves. 


Miss Graves: Ah, ah. We mustn’t break our routine, you 
know! (Taking out book) I feel today rather like Brown. 
ing. Don’t hesitate to leave if he bores you, Senora 
Browning is not for everyone. What shall it be? “The 
Bishop Orders His Tomb” ? 


GENERAL: Perhaps that one about the mistress? 


Miss Graves: I could never understand that side of 
Browning. Oh, here’s such a sweet one! 


“Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead! 
Sit and watch by her side an hour, 
That is her bookshelf, that is her bed, 
She plucked the piece of geranium flower, 
Beginning to die, too = 


(During this, the GeneRat and Besecita are happily 
diverted by the Acronat, dressed in dirty pink tights and 
purple breech cloth, descending the mast. Miss Graves 
stops short, annoyed, then smiles at Acrobat) Ah, you 
climb down from your high perch! I watched you as I 
was going my rounds. 


AcropaTt: (Bowing) My performance this morning was 
for you alone, dear lady. (Sue colors with pleasure. Acro- 
BAT goes off) 


Besecita: Ah, Miss Graves has made a conquest! 


Miss Graves: I'd hardly call a friendly little gesture a 
conquest. Of course, you Latins prefer to look at things 
in another way. 


GENERAL: There is some little difference between the 
Latin and the English view of Sex. The Anglo-Saxon often 
broods about it on the other hand, the Latin 


Miss Graves: (Rising) Really, I must beg your pardon. 


(Sue goes out. There is a pause. Besecita laughs) 
GENERAL: I suppose I should go after her and apologize. 
Besecita: What? 


GENERAL: She is hurt. She is so naive a remark 


like that might start one of her spells. 
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Besectta: I have no patience with this middle class Eng- 
lish morality. And I cannot abide her always around. 
When we get to New York you must get rid of her. 


t. 
! Generac: But Chick-hen, she is my charge, my mission. 
: She would destroy herself without me. 
Besecrra: Nonsense! 
Genera: She cannot help it. It is a quirk, something 
inside. 
n Benecita: She is mad, yes, I agree. She may even be 
s dangerous. 
$ 
, GeNnERAL: She would never harm anyone but herself. 
e . . . 
Besecita: Tell me just one thing, Swit-hart. Has she ever 
attempted the suicide when you are not near? 
u 
- GeneraL: But I am almost always near her. 
. 
e Besecita: Exactly! Can’t you see it is only an attempt on 


her part to capture your attention? I am a woman, I 
understand these things. If you send her to England I 
guarantee these attacks will cease. 


Genera: Ah, if I had hope she could be cured .. . 


Besecira: You owe it to the unfortunate woman. And 
while she is being cured, think how it will be, Swit-hart. 
The two of us, alone in New York, like happy children, 
at the night club, the shops, the opera 


GeNneRAL: It would be beautiful, I grant you, but unfor- 
tunately it is impossible. 


Besecita: Not at all A cable or two The 
doctor can be waiting on the dock. The Embassy will 
have everything arranged. It is simplicity, itself 

Oh, Swit-hart, for your good, for hers, I beseech you 


GENERAL: But Chick-hen (He catches sight of the 
Cuer, choleric looking, coming on with STeEwarD and 
tray) 


Virasse: Erosa!! Eat it or throw it overboard! It will do 
you no good to protest! To insult me! I did not ask to 
accompany you to your jungles. 

GeneraL: Something is wrong, Vitasse ? 

Virasse: Everything is perfect, incomparable! This ship 
is superb. It leaks, it stinks, it’s Greek for all it sails under 
the Argentine flag. You will eat rice and lamb every day. 
You think not, eh? My ice-box was left behind. (With 
L malicious pleasure) In it your paté, your truffles, your 


terrapin! The ice box is more important than the oven. I 
cannot prepare without 


tea andiinl Sal 


GeneraL: (Eating) But the rice is excellent, Vitasse! 
Superbly curried! And the kidneys, braised to perfection. 
: You forget I am a simple man, fond of the simplest things. 
(Lifts champagne) To your kidneys, M. Vitasse! (Vt- 
TASSE exits) Ah, the sun breaks through the clouds! 
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I am a valet! 
Miiton Parsons, Frepric Marcu 


PLrascuKke: But, excellency! 


Besecita: It is an omen. 


Generac: I think I shall enjoy this voyage. The cooking 
is excellent Our needs are miraculously met 
There is only one thing in the world I could wish for. ; 


Besecita: What is that Swit-hart? 


GENERAL: A valet! (He falls upon his food as the scene 
blacks out) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE TWO 
Night. Interior cabin fourteen. 


(It is in total darkness. Far off sound of engines and 
guitar. As door opens, moonlight streams in revealing part 
of cabin. The Generar and Besecita appear, silhouetted 
in doorway) 


GENERAL: Number fourteen. This is it, Chick-hen! 


Besecita: Ah, Swit-hart, to be alone at last! (TuHey enter. 
The GENERAL closes the door, takes her in his arms in the 
darkness. A moment’s silence, broken by the sound of a 
kiss. Besecrra sighs. Then protesting laughter) Oh, Swit- 
hart Swit-hart wait! Where are the lights? 
(Sue giggles. Light floods the cabin as He presses switch 
behind him. He puts his arms about her again; a long 
kiss. Behind on the bed is the coffin of Miss Graves. 
Neither of them see it. The embrace is finally broken by 


Besecita, pulling away) Ah, you old sinner You 
know how to do it 

GENERAL: Again 

Besecrra: No, no, bad boy. Wait till (Turning, 


gives a shriek) Oh my God! (Points to coffin) 


GENERAL: The coffin of Miss Graves! 























Besecita: It is an unlucky omen. 


GeneraL: I thought it had gone overboard! She con- 
stantly torments me—balks my plans! Chick-hen! 


Besecrra: (At door) No, no, I will not stay! (Exits) 


GeNeERAx: Call the Steward. I will have it disposed of at 
once! (The Genera paces angrily. Suddenly He stares, 
starts back against the wall, as the lid of the coffin opens 
stealthily and a bald head, plastered with a few strands of 
hair, appears. The face under it is haunted, has wide 
terrified eyes. It belongs to Herr ALBERT PLASCHKE) 


PrascukeE: I thought I heard the door shut. (Scrambles 
out, tries to be menacing) Call no one. Do not move! 


GENERAL: May I ask what you are doing in Miss Graves’ 
coffin? 


PLascHKeE: I have been in the box for two days. Do not 
disclose me and all will go well with you. I have found 
water but no food. 


GENERAL: You haven't eaten in two days? 


PLASCHKE: Only dog biscuits. I escaped from a prison in 
Warsaw. Monsieur, it has been an inferno . from the 
Swiss border to the Maritime Alps on foot 

on all fours so to speak. I obtained a most excellent pass- 
port through underground connections. I would be the 
first to be shot when the Nazis 
position 


You can see my 


GENERAL: Sit down, my good man. That shifting about 
bothers me. How did you get into that black box? 


PLascHkeE: In the hold. I transferred from a trunk. The 
box was roomier. Then suddenly I was being moved . 

I was helpless for all I knew they might bury me 
at sea I found myself here. 


GeNERAL: With no food but dog biscuits? I wonder you 
stood it! 


PLascHKE: Ah, you are sympathetic! Then you will not 
divulge me? I’ve tried hard running for my life 
. sometimes I wonder why I cling so But life 
is precious, no? (There is a knock on the door. Terror- 
stricken, He dives under the bed) Excellency . . . I 
beseech you, excellency (GENERAL opens door) 


Srewarp: The lady said you wanted me, M. General. 


GENERAL: Yes. I want... to... er find my 
chef. Tell him I am in need of a snack. I think a broiled 
steak, minute. (Over shoulder, casually) Rare? Yes, rare 

And a thick nourishing soup Mushroom ? 
Mushroom! Petit-pois, artichoke bottoms, hot coffee, and 
some Bel-Paise cheese . Make it two orders. 


Srewarp: Yes sir. (GENERAL closes the door, PLASCHKE 
emerges ) 


PLascHKE: Excellency, words cannot convey my thanks. 
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Generac: Sit down . . . Sit down . Well now, you — 
look like a willing person. I don’t suppose you have ever 
worked as a valet? Ah, well, you have two hands and feet. 
You could learn. 


PLascHKE: But, excellency! I am a valet! I was with the 
Count de Tanchynenawitz for seventeen years. He was 
shot only this spring. 


GENERAL: It’s an extraordinary thing. By the way, what is 
your name? 


PLascHKE: Plaschke. Albert Plaschke. 


GENERAL: A most extraordinary thing, Albert. I will let 
you in on a little secret. Up there in the sky, day and 
night, sits a littke man, whose duty it is to take care of 
Leonidas Erosa. And anytime I wish for anything, I have 
but to roll my eyes heavenward, and the wish is granted. 
Tonight, when I struggled with my cuff links, I thought— 
Ah, my little man has forgotten me. But he had not! | 
will arrange with the Captain to let you keep this cabin, 
The coffin will not disturb you? 


PLascHKE: On the contrary. It has come to seem like 
home. With a little food, a place to sleep—enough light 
to read by—(Takes book from his pocket) Plato—it re- 
mains my only possession. A man can survive the most 

. Forgive me . but perhaps . before you see 
the Captain (Takes General’s handkerchief from his 
pocket) There is a little lip rouge on the left cheek, and 
between the eyebrows. (He has just removed the last 
traces, when there is a sound outside. He dives into the 
closet. The door opens, and Miss Graves, in a Burberry 
top coat, a veil about her hair, comes in, stops short as 
SHE sees the General) 


Miss Graves: Oh, I didn’t expect to find you here. 


GeneraL: I. . . er came to see about space for 
the luggage. 

Miss Graves: I left a box of Poppet’s dog biscuits in my 
coffin. He won’t eat anything else. His stomach’s upset. 
(Sue goes toward coffin. A noise in the closet. Sue starts) 
What’s that? (Suddenly flustered) Oh! I didn’t mean to 
intrude... I (Sue makes a beeline for the door) 
I must be going... . 


GENERAL: Why, Miss Graves? 


Miss Graves: Really, Leonidas 
alone. 


I know you're not 


GENERAL: I didn’t say I was alone. 

Miss Graves: Oh, you’re shameless 

GENERAL: Leonora, kindly open that cupboard. 
Miss Graves: I'l] do nothing of the sort. 


GENERAL: Very well To door 


. (PLASCHKE comes out 


Come out, please 





Miss Graves: Oh! Why 


Whao’s this? 
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Generac: Herr Albert Plaschke, my new valet. 


I thought 





Miss Graves: Oh, I’m sorry 
GeneraL: You thought what? 


Miss Graves: N-nothing It doesn’t matter 


I 


GenerAL: Albert I don’t understand you, Miss 
Graves! Here, when I am as innocent as a child, you 
entertain extraordinary suspicions. Really, Leonora, some- 
times I wonder what goes on in your mind. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE THREE 


4 week later. Exterior, General’s cabin. Bright early morn- 
ing. PLASCHKE, yawning, comes on with a tray of coffee. 
AnsELMO is seated before the General’s cabin, shining 


shoes. 
PrascHKE: Ah, the faithful watchdog, eh, Anselmo? 


AnseLMo: For this week I stay by the Patrone. His afflic- 


won 


PLascHKE: I wondered why he ordered two cups today. 
Handing one to ANSELMO, pours coffee) He is really 
most thoughtful. This will wake you. (He taps on the door, 
enters. ANSELMO Startled to receive the coffee prepares 
to drink it greedily, PLASCHKE reappears hastily, puts fin- 
gers to his lips, and grabs the cup from ANsELMO. As HE 
re-enters the cabin, the rumble of the GENERAL’S voice 1s 
heard, and the high, tinkling laugh of Besecita. PLASCHKE 
comes quickly out of cabin, signals to ANSELMO to come 
and exits 


ANSELMO scratches himself, then yawning, gets up, goes 
off. The door opens, and Besecita comes out, followed 
by the GENERAL, tying his Charvet dressing gown) 


Besecita: No, no, Swit-hart. I must go. I must look 
ghastly. 


Generac: You are beautiful, my Bebe. As beautiful as the 
morning. Ah, come back, Chick-hen. For a little while. 


Besecita: Swit-hart, you are naughty. You are bad! I 
will be back, tonight... . (Sue pushes him back in, kisses 
him once more before Tuey close the door. SHE bumps 
into Miss Graves. Boru try to mask their shock. BEBECITA 
recovers first) I—I thought I heard him call. 


Miss Graves: I see. 
Besecita: I was afraid he might be ill. So I came at once. 


Miss Graves: N-naturally. 


Besecita: But he was sleeping, so . . . back to my beauty 
nap. (Over shoulder, as SHE starts off) Beautiful morning, 
| 

Miss Graves: Qu-quite. . .. (Then suddenly calling after 
her, stops her) Senora... 
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Generac: Look, there is nothing to be afraid of. There is no 
one in the box. Only the umbrella of Miss Graves. 


Florence Exvprince, Frepric Marcu 


Besecitra: Yes? 


Miss Graves: Forgive me. I—I’m not a woman of the 
world like yourself. I’m frightfully awkward about these 
things .. . but please . . . I beg of you . . . don’t do this 
to him. 


Besecrra: What are you talking about? 


Miss Graves: About—his weakness. Some men drink. 
They shouldn’t be tempted because . . . Oh, dear. . . . He’s 
very fond of your husband and he is his cousin. He'll 
reproach himself afterward. I know him, Senora, I know 
him well and in this case there will be recriminations. The 
doctor has warned him that his peace of mind is essential. 


Besecita: If you had the slightest regard for his peace of 
mind, you’d take yourself back to England as soon as we 
dock in New York. 


Miss Graves: I shall continue with him to Ecuador. 


Besecita: We're staying in New York. I do not wish to 
live in a jungle. 


Miss Graves: None the less, I shall remain with him. You 
forget the General has depended on me for twenty years. 


Besecita: (Little laugh) Depended on you! You're driv- 
ing him mad. What do you give him but concern? “All 
the miseries of marriage and none of its pleasures. . . .” 


Miss Graves: He ... said that . . . to you? 

Besecita: I’d think it very amusing if I weren't so sorry 
for him. Well, what do you give him? Your vagaries, your 
tantrums? Good God, the General is made of flesh and 


blood ... He needs... a 


. a woman! 
Miss Graves: Please, Senora... 


Besecita: Ah, now we shall have a spell, is that it? To 
distress him when he awakes. 

































_ Miss Graves: No... You don’t understand. I’m ill. 


Bexsecita: I quite agree you're ill! You should be sent 
back to England to a suitable nursing home. He keeps you 
out of kindness. If you care for him at all, you will leave 
us in New York. We have a proverb in French Mademoi- 
selle. A leech may be used for healing; it must not be left 
to suck blood! (Turning on her heel, Sue sweeps off. Miss 
Graves is white and trembling) 


Miss Graves: Poppet... Oh, Poppet . . . 
(ANSELMO comes on whistling, happy) 


Anse_mo: Good morning, Patronsita. ... (ANSELMO nods. 
Sue turns swiftly, hugging the dog, and goes off. The 
ACROBAT comes on. 


The door opens and the GENERAL, in high good humor, 
comes out of his cabin. Miss Graves appears overhead, 
unobserved, moving stealthily. Sue is climbing up the mast) 


GENERAL: Ah, my faithful Anselmo! Have you had your 
coffee? And our fine acrobat. You go early to practice your 
art today? (AcrosaT grins, nodding) It is dangerous, no? 


AcrosaT: Not to the professional, Senor. 
(PLASCHKE comes on carrying the General’s sport jacket) 


Generac: Ah, my jacket. Good. You've pressed it well, 
Albert. 


AcrospaT: You see my costume, Senor? I got it from 
Demetrius who fell. I have had it for twenty years. It has 
never been cleaned. It has never been washed. It has never 
left me! 


GENERAL: (Edging away from him) I believe you. You 
know, I have an extraordinary sense of balance myself. I 
have never been afraid of high places. (Looks up the mast) 
I might have made an excellent . . . (Starts back, a cry of 
anguish) Miss Graves! ! 


AcrosaT: (Staring up) Is it possible? The lady is also a 
professional? But no, she is not a professional. She is slip- 


ping! Ah! She is stuck . . .? 


GENERAL: Miss Graves ... Leonora . . . come back .. . 
(He hits the Acrobat) Get her, you idiot! (PLascuKke 
enters) Bring her down at once! She will kill herself! 


(Acrosat runs off. SEAMEN enter) 


Miss Graves’ Voice: (From aloft) Don’t come near me. 
Don’t come near me, or I'll jump! 


(The Genera and PLascHKE stare up. The GENERAL’s 
hands are clasped in prayer) 


ANSELMO: Patronsita! 
GENERAL: Leonora . . . Come back for Leonidas. 


Seconp Seaman: What the hell is going on up there? 
(Suddenly a piercing scream from Miss Graves. An- 
SELMO, appalled, dashes to the rail) 
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AnseLmo: Poppet. (To the General, pointing to seq) 
The little Poppet! 


First SeaMAN: The English woman is trying to kill 
herself ! 

GENERAL: (Starting up, hoarsely) Don’t Leonora ., , 
please don’t. . . . Don’t my darling. Hurry, you idiot! 
Dear God, save her . . . I will be good . . . I will be kind 
and gentle. . . . (Hands clasped, perspiration gleaming) 
Holy Mary .. . pray for us... Save her... 


First Seaman: There she goes! 


(Cry of horror from people at rail. During foregoing 
STEwarb, Besecira, ViTasse, etc. have all appeared. Tury 
now stream Off Stage in the direction that Miss Graves 
has jumped ) 


CURTAIN 


ScENE Four 
EXTERIOR—DECK—NIGHT 


(PLascHKE leans against the rail waiting. The Acrosat, 
still in his tights, comes on, picking his teeth. 


AcrosaT: Any news? 
PLASCHKE: They say she can’t live till morning. 


AcrosaT: No heart beat at all. That’s what I said to my- 
self when I picked her up out of the net. This isn’t normal, 
I said. She’s dead. General still in there? 


PrascHKE: He will not leave her. (Takes envelope from 
pocket) Oh, he asked me to give you this. With his grati- 
tude. 


AcropaT: (Opens envelope, counts bills, whistles) Well! 
Why don’t you join me for an aperitif? You look as if you 
could use one. 


PLascHKE: I cannot leave him in his present mood. He 
blames himself. 


AcrospaT: The way I see it is that all these things are for 
a purpose. Extend my profoundest sympathy. . . . 


(The door to the cabin opens, and the GENERAL comes out. 
He is white, haggard, pouches beneath his eyes. His shoul- 
ders slump) 


PLascHKE: Excellency .. . 


GENERAL: I was told to leave. They can’t do this to me, 
Plaschke! They can’t let her drift off away from me. I 
won't let them. If only I could do something. 


PrascuKeE: Rest Excellency. I'll get you some coffee. You 


you'll be alright? 


(The Generac nods. PLascHKeE exits. The GENERAL turns 
swiftly as NuRSE enters from cabin carrying paraphernalia) 


Generac: I must go in to her. She depends on me. If she 
wakes and I am not there. 
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Nurse: If you please. I thought Dr. Theopolus impressed 
on you how essential it is to cooperate with us. We'll call 
you if there’s need. 


The GENERAL is a figure of dejection, his lips moving 
soundlessly. Besecita, a veil, madonna-like, around her 
hair, steals on, carrying a bouquet of wilted orchids) 

Bepectta: Swit-hart . . .? (He turns as if stung) There 
has been no change? (SHE brightens, as He shakes his 
head) How dreadful. I have brought her a few small 


flowers. 


GeneraL: She is beyond your overtures. She collapsed 
immediately she heard the little dog was drowned. 


BesecitaA: She was ridiculously devoted to the creature. 
Like all these spinsters. Really, Swit-hart, you act as if it 
were my fault. 


GeneRAL: It is mine. A punishment from God. Alfonso is 
my cousin. 


Besecita: Only a third cousin. 


GeNneRAL: Nevertheless my cousin. He trusted me. I de- 
spise myse'f. Whatever I do causes misery. 


Besecita: Swit-hart! Don’t. We couldn’t help ourselves. 
We struggled for an entire week. 


GeNneRAL: There was no cabin for an entire week. (NURSE 
Miss, please— (Nurse signals “No,” exits) If 
He will only let her live there will be no more. (Struggles) 
No more. 


re-enters 


Besecita: No more me? Is that what you try to say? 
GeNneRAL: What else, Bebe? 


Besecita: You do not mean that, Swit-hart. Remember 
what you told me when we watched the acrobat. ‘I am 
the net,’ you said, ‘I will always be there to catch you.’ 
Forgive me for mentioning this net. Oh, Swit-hart! If she 
goes you will need me more than ever. You will condemn 
yourself, be prey to foolish thoughts. But I shall not allow 
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this, no. Your Chick-hen will take you in her arms, she 
will make you forget. Swit-hart! 


GENERAL: She is not going to die! 

Besecrra: You are right, Swit-hart. She may, after all, 
recover. In that case it is for the best. She will realize how 
mentally ill she is, and sce that a nursing home is the only 


solution. 


GENERAL: She'd never hear of a nursing home, even if P'd 
allow it... . 


Besecita: You're mistaken. She was quite amenable. . . . 
GENERAL: You discussed this? With her? 
Besecita: Only briefly. 


GENERAL: When? 


Besecita: This morning, before the . . 
do with . . . Swit-hart! 


. It had nothing to 
Don’t look at me so. 


GENERAL: (Almost springs at her, grabs her shoulders) 
So you’re the cause of this. . . . You (Shakes her violently. 
The orchids fall) 


Bexsecita: Let me alone. Swit-hart, you hurt me. 
(NuRSE, very stern, comes out of cabin) 


Nurse: If you can’t be more quiet I shall have to ask you 
to go below! I'll be back shortly. I’m leaving you on your 
honor. (Sue stamps off) 


BesBeciTa: Swit-hart . 


. .2 I only did it for my Swit-hart’s 
good. ; 


GENERAL: Get out! 


Besecita: You are upset. 7 understand. Oh, my poor 
darling. 


GENERAL: Get out! 
Besecita: So! My net is full of holes. (Sue stalks out) 


(The Generav’s head bows. PLASCHKE comes in with 
coffee) 


PLASCHKE: Please excellency. A sip of hot coffee. 
GENERAL: She’s going to die, Albert. She’s going to die, 
thinking I did not want her. The Senora told her I did not 
want her. 

PLascu ke: She knew in her heart that wasn’t true. 


GENERAL: If she goes, it is ] who have killed her. 


PLascHKE: If she goes, it may be a happy release for her. 
She fears anything but the garden of her childhood . . . 
an English garden, with a very high wall. Perhaps the good 
God will restore it to her. 


GENERAL: I] could have restored it to her. 


PLascHKE: But could you have endured it? 
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To the bride! 
Mitton Parsons, Rick Jason, IreENeE Moore, Frepric Marcu 


GENERAL: 


GENERAL: I would have made myself endure it. Unflinch- 
ingly. I swear before Heaven, Albert, if the good God will 
only spare her, I'll take her back to Royston, immediately ! 
I’m going in, Albert! I’m going in to tell her there will 
never be another woman in my life! 


PLrascuHKe: Such a shock might prove fatal. The doctor 
warned us that... 


GENERAL: What do doctors know? 


PLASCHKE: Excellency, I beseech you 


GENERAL: Stand aside. Get out. Go! 
PLASCHKE leaves unwillingly. The GENERAL puts his hand 
on the knob. But his nerve fails him. He turns with a 


groan 


Slowly the door behind the General opens, and Miss 
Graves, looking like a pale wraith in her negligee, sway 
on the threshold. Sue speaks in a whisper her hands 


out 
Miss Graves: Leonidas 
Miss Graves ! 


GENERAL: 


Miss Graves: I thought I heard you call that 
you needed me. (HE rushes to support her 


GENERAL: Oh, my dearest. . My Leonora. .. . It is a 
miracle. I shall always need you. (Deposits her tenderly i 
deck chair, puts blanket around her with trembling hands 


Miss Graves: And | you 


GENERAL: Oh, my dear one. You never said that to me 


before. 


Miss Graves: Now more than ever now that 


Poppet’s gone. 
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Genera: I will devote my life to your happiness. Tae 
you back to Royston. 


Miss Graves: (Face lights up, incredulously 
(A gasp) Royston ... Oh no? 


Royston? 
GENERAL: Yes! My appetite is already ruined. I doubt jf 
the English cooking will matter. 


Miss Graves: No... it is better .. . to Ecuador 


GENERAL: No, no! I insist on your Royston! 








Miss Graves: You wouldn’t be . . . happy. Besides, 
Anselmo. 

\ 
GENERAL: I’d be happy anywhere with you! But of cours t 
there is the problem of Anselmo. To say nothing of the 
rationing. You think it might be better to wait? Well, per. 
haps you are right. To my country, then? I will make you 


my Queen. There will be no more . . . no others . . . ever 


Miss Graves: And the Dona Bebecita? 
GENERAL: What about her? 
Miss Graves: She does not wish to leave New York. 


GENERAL: She needn’t. You remember that necklace | 
bought you—the one with the fifty-two emeralds that you 
said was so vulgar—I’ll hang those stones around her neck 


and leave her behind on the dock. Oh forgive me. Leonora 


Miss Graves: Forgive m I will never do this to you 


again. 
GENERAL: Promise you will never again try to leave me 


Miss Graves: I will never leave you. Never so long as 


you need me. 


GENERAL: That’s my good girl! That’s my Leonora! The 
stars—they make a path of silver to lead us to Miraflores. 
We shall be alone, Miss Graves. Together. Entirely alone 
All day long you will hear the laughter of the Indians 

their happiness is infectious you will see. Oh Lord, 
Lord! Where could one find a paradise more beautiful 
than Your world? (The lights start down. The ship’s bell 
sounds) | wonder what Vitasse is giving us for supper 


CURTAIN 


SCENE FIVE 


Exterior Deck. The ship is docked by a tropical river 
bank which swarms with Indians. The GENERAL stand 
resplendent on the hatch; Miss Graves in spotless white, 
parasol raised, is standing on the raised platform. The 
INDIANS following a Priest, arm on board. There is @ 
pistol shot. All fall silent as the Priest reads Benediction 
“Vitam sine termino, noblis donet in Patria. Amen.” Aul 


“Amen.” Then bedlam 





Mopesto: Back, dogs, back!! 





To Miss Grai é 
You see how thev adore me 


GENERAL: What children, my Indians! 
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Tue InpiaNs mill about, practically engulfing the Gen- 
eraL. There is a frantic shout as Don Monesto breaks 
through crowd beating his way with a huge pistol butt 


Mopesto: Patrone . . . Oh patrone . . . patrone! 
Generac: Ah, my major-domo! 
Movesto: I could not keep them back. 


GeneraL: That’s all right, Modesto. I am happy to see 
my children. (Indicating INDIANS who are sampling the 
chicha they have brought with them) Only do not let them 
get drunk before they remove the baggage. 


Mopesto: B-Beloved Benefactor! You come like the sun 
to a land, cloud-ridden. All over the world there are vast 
misfortunes, at the Hacienda Miraflores there is peace. 
May you remain with your children forever, may I ad- 
ministrate for you endlessly, and with the same untiring 
zeal I devote always to your welfare! Viva el Benefactor! 


The shouts go up again. Don Monesto pokes a girl in a 
lace-curtain dress with his pistol butt. SHe goes forward 
to the General’s feet. CHIMENE is young, voluptuous, half- 
caste, predominantly Indian. SHE wears a scarlet flower 
in her hair, and carries a bouquet which she presents to 
the GENERAL, showing her perfect white teeth in a smile. 
Sue stands to stammer a poem; during it the GENERAL 
gazes benignly at her soft, undulating body 


CHIMENE: Th—-Th—Th—The dove has been silent, 
The bells of the chapel are still, 
Welcome, Oh Benefactor, 
Of Love drink thy fill. 
Overcome, Sue runs back to the protection of the crowd 
GENERAL: Very nice! Come back, little one. The patrone 
will not hurt you. (SHE comes, several others follow her, 


form an admiring circle around the GENERAL) And what 
is your name, my child? 


CuHIMENE: Chimene. 


GENERAL: What a pretty name. How old are you? (As 
CHIMENE shakes head) You don’t know. Well. who is your 
father, my dear? (CHimENE laughs, shakes head again 

You don’t know. Anyway, we know two things. He was a 
Frenchman, and he must have been an admirer of Moliére. 


PLascuHkeE: Corneille, excellency. 


CuImMENE: I know nothing of what you talk. I am called 
Chimene because I was made along the road. 


Mopesto: That is true. 


INDIANS: Yes. ves. that is true 


The Generar laughs. The Crowp laughs with complete 
satisfaction mimicking the General. They crowd in on him, 
yelling: “Vive el Benefactor!” Somebody grabs the Gen- 
eral’ panama and throws it in the air. Don MopesrTo, in 


his exuberance, shoots a hole through it. Someone shouts, 


“Patrone’s hat! No, no Patrone’s hat—that is the hat of 
the Patrone!”’ PLascHKE gives hat to General) 


GENERAL: .. . Anselmo! 

Mopesto: Patrone, your hat?? (There is a terrified silence 
as the GENERAL examines his hat—pokes a finger through 
a hole in the crown) 


GeNerRAL: It is nothing. There are a thousand hats! 


(Great relief, cries of “There are a thousand hats,” as if it 
were a great joke. One of the INpIANS offers the General 
a dipper of chicha) Ah, the chicha. Delicious! Give some 
to Miss Graves. 


Miss Graves: (Recoiling) Thank you, no. 


GENERAL: Take some, Miss Graves. It is the custom. 


Miss Graves: (Very graciously wets her lips, chokes. The 
INDIANS laugh) Er . . . it has an unusual pungent flavor, 
hasn’t it? Thank you, no. No more. 


Generac: Now. Who will help Don Modesto carry the 
General’s belongings from the ship? 


InpiANS: Me! Me, patrone! Me! Me! 


GENERAL: Plaschke, Vitasse, show them what to take off! 
(Tuey scurry off after PLascuxke and Vrrasse) (To Miss 
Graves) You see what children they are, my Indians? How 
they adore me? I believe if I told them to jump into the 


river they would obey. To them I am a father, almost 
a God. 


Miss Graves: Such a responsibility! 


GENERAL turns as group of INDIANS come on with first 
of luggage. PLASCHKE, carrying a large suitcase, is wran- 
gling with Don Mopesto 


Mopesto: Please, Senor. You cannot carry that. 
PLASCHKE: It belongs to Miss Graves. 


Mopesto: But—yvyou can’t carry it 


PLASCHKE: Why not? 
Mopesto: Why not? Because not! Because it is not done! 
Because that is what these animals are for! 


(He snatches the bag, throws it at an Indian. The OruerRs 
are now pouring across the deck carrying Dona AMELITA, 
trunks, the de Medici Venus, etc. Two SEAMEN come 
across deck, carrying Miss Graves’ coffin, and there is sud- 
den consternation. The merriment and shouting that has 
accompanied the unloading dies off. The INpIANS drau 
back fearfully, pointing 


SEAMAN A 
touch this 


they deposit coffin) The Indians will not 


Mopesto: Dogs! Up with it! At once! (He slaps right 
and left with hat, but the INDIANS shake their heads 
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Inpians: Thank you. We would rather not. 


GENERAL: Wait, wait Modesto, I know what the trouble is. 
(Very superior, amused, to Miss Graves) 1 will take care 
of this. Watch me. (Ingratiatingly) But it is the patrone’s 
box, my children. Who will carry the patrone’s box? 


INpIANS: Thank you, patrone. We would rather not. 


Generac: Really, I am surprised at you, my children... . 
I am shocked! Ah, I know what is wrong! Look, there is 
nothing to be afraid of. The patrone will show you. (Re- 
moves lid) There is no one in the box. Only the umbrella 
of Miss Graves. See how pretty the black box is? How soft 
inside? It would be nice to ride in such a box. 


(The GENERAL steps into the coffin. The INpDIANS are de- 
lighted. Tuey crowd around, Suddenly, CHIMENE jumps 
in and flings her arms about the General. The INpIANS 
whoop, pick up the coffin and carry it down the gangplank 
and off in triumph. 


First SEAMAN: What about this? 
Suip’s Orricer: “Throw ashore anything they left behind.” 


(Miss Graves crosses the deck, looks after them disap- 
provingly. Sue turns and discovers that Sue is the only 
member of the General’s party remaining on board. Her 
suitcase is on the hatchway where it has been left by An- 
SELMO, to whom MopestTo had given it. The Sutr’s Orri- 
CER, the Two SEAMEN, the STEWARD, watch her curiously. 
Finally, Miss Graves comes down to gangplank past him, 
says “Thank you for a lovely crossing” politely, puts up her 
parasol, and exits. Miss Graves has arrived in Ecuador) 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 
SCENE ONE 


Terrace of Villa Miraflores. Hacienda. Ecuador. 


Eight months later. 


The Villa Miraflores is even more resplendent than the 
Amelita. Its pink is richer, its decor more flamboyant. The 
transplanted Venus is prominently placed. A balustrade 
borders the terrace, a barrier against the dense growth of 
jungle beyond. 


A baroque doorway opens into a hall, another into Gen- 
eral’s bedroom. Below the steps is another doorway, heav- 
ily carved with dolphins, leading to a cold cave and swim- 
ming pool. 


At Rise: Miss Graves, looking remarkably youthful and 
pretty, is bustling about in a summer frock, garden hai, 
and gloves. Sue directs, with a trowel, two houseboys, who 
are removing rose trees from the back balustrade to other 
parts of the terrace. PLASCHKE, wearing a pith helmet and 
holding the General’s bathrobe and slippers, leans against 
the entrance to the cave, reading. 








Miss Graves: No, no, Felipe. Move the Duchess of You 
over here. That’s right, next to the Irish elegance. . | 
There we are. Now if the paint’s quite dry you may fetch % 


(Two INDIANS come around corner of house carrying boxe, 
marked Captain Coox’s Herrines, Doc Foon, Strong. 
HEART BraNnp. One of them carries a hurricane lanter, 
PLASCHKE is alerted, speaks sternly to them, as passing the 
other two going out, THEY come to pool entrance) 


PLascHkE: No. No. Patrone is in pool. Back to the kitchen 
with your supplies. 


First Inpian: But Sen itasse demands a side of bet 







PLascH KE: Tell him her 
the General has lef . 


Mot get into his cold cave unfi 


a (F exit) 


Miss GRAVEs: Albert - 
suitable for my flower box? 


you ‘thittk @iiis space will be 


PLascHKE: Why yes. It’s not too large is it? 


Miss Graves: Regulation size. I do hope the General likes 
my little surprise. A pretty flower box adds so to a terrace. 
We had a beauty at Royston. Mayflowers, pinks, cho- 
ryopsis. Oh, here we are. (PLASCHEK cranes and Miss 
Graves stands transfixed with pleasure, as Don Mopesto, 
aided by the House Boys, carries reverently in, by the 
handles, Miss Graves coffin, now painted pink, and planted 
with a variety of flowers. Daisies, orchids, and trumpet 
vines predominate) Oh, it’s lovely, Modesto! Lovely! 
Right up there, that’s right. Felipe knows! Careful now, 
don’t bump the sides, I don’t want it scratched. . . . 


Moonesto: You see. I was right about the trumpet vine. 


Miss Graves: Absolutely. It gives it body, Qe you think 
it would look better without the handles?  **<** 


Mopvesto: My God no! They are beautiful. Solid Bronze. } 


- 


Miss Graves: I know, and I hate to sacrifice them. Wii 
do you think, Albert? 


PLascHKE: Perhaps a trifle suggestive. 


Miss Graves: Well, the trumpet vine grows so quickly it 
will soon cover them anyway. I’m perfectly delighted with 
it, Modesto, and I know the General will be too. Such a 
lovely surprise for him. (Sue tips him with bill from the 
straw bag, HE protests with a gesture) 


Mopesto: It was totally a pleasure. My pleasure. But if 
you—must— (Takes it .. . bows off, herding boys with 
him) A thousand thanks, Senorita. I am your servant. 


Miss Graves: Now, all we need is a sundial, Albert. And 
of course, if he’d ever consent, I’d like a wall around this 
part of the Garden. 


PLascHKE: You are making Miraflores into a corner of 
your England, Miss Graves. I imagine it becomes very like 
your Royston? 


Miss Graves: Oh, dear no. No matter how hard I worked 
it could never have the—restraint of Royston. It’s the way 
things grow in this jungle. 
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PrascHKE: After Poland it seems an Eden. 


Miss Graves: It is rather, isn’t it—almost indecent. I can 
see how our colonies sometimes go “Native.” There’s a 
temptation to let down, just be happy. 


PrascHKE: If you do not think it an impertinence, Miss 
Graves, you yourself seem happier, younger. 


Miss Graves: It’s because he’s so happy, Albert. (Shyly) 
And I dreaded coming here you know. . . . Not only be- 
cause it’s so much further off from England, but because 
i never dreamt he’d remain content. Alone in the wilder- 
ness... with me. 


VirassE enters, followed by the two INDIANS and their 
burdens. He stops short of the entrance to the pool and 
gestures ) 


Virasse: I said in the cold cave! Quick, in with you! 


PLaAscHKE: M’sieur Vitasse, I am only repeating the Gen- 
eral’s orders. He insists that you clear out all the supplies 
you've stored down in his pool. 


Virasse: The cold cave off the pool is a natural ice box. 
Does he expect me to use that antique in the kitchen? 


PLascHKE: He says he cannot swim among kennel] rations 
and tins of herrings. 


Virasse: Tell him the alternative is ptomaine poisoning. 
Tell him moreover that Vitasse is moving all his supplies 
down there. Let him swim somewhere else. In the river 
with the crocodiles. (To the Indians) Circule! (He drives 
them ahead of him into pool) 


CuIMENE, looking somehow more voluptuous, filled out, 
in her shapeless lace curtain dress, comes from house with 
tea service. SHE almost trips over toes of men’s tennis 
shoes, several sizes too large) 


CuimeNne: (Sticks out foot) Shoes, patronsita. Shoes! 
Runs back and forth, pointing) 


Miss Graves: Why, aren’t those the General's tennis 
shoes? Patrone’s ? 


CHIMENE: Patrone’s ... Shoes ... shoes. . . . See Don 
Alberto, shoes! ! ! 
PLascHKE: Yes... very nice... Er... the General 


will be waiting for me. Excuse me. (He hurries off into 
pool entrance ) 


Miss Graves: Stop running about Chimene. How many 
times must I tell you never to take things that do not 


belong to you? Put them right back on his shoe rack. At 
once. 


Cuimene: Patrone give these to me. 


Miss Graves: That’s what you said about the eau de 
cologne. Now into house with you. March. Not another 
word! (CHIMENE goes sullenly. Miss Graves investigates 
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Generac: I did that because it’s you I love! 
Frepric Marcu, Florence E.privce 


tea service. Sue calls after CuimeNe) You've forgotten the 
hot water. Bring it when you return. 


(The GENERAL and PLascuke return from the pool. The 
GENERAL is carrying a rubber horse. He’s dressed in his 
towel robe and sandals. PLascuKxe follows him, carrying 
towels and a pair of.inflated water wings) 


GENERAL: (To Plaschke) That bloody cook. How I hate 
him and his red hands! Did you notice that awful kitchen 
smell? (Handing him the horse) Have Modesto blow it 
up. (PLAsCHKE exits. The GENERAL moves up onto the 
terrace 


Miss Graves: Tea’s all ready, Leonidas. 
GENERAL: 


Considering the flower box) Isn’t that. . . 


Stares again, then begins to chuckle) It... can’t be... 
Oh no.. .! 


Miss Graves: (Very relieved) I’m so glad you're pleased. 
Modesto made a little outlet for the water. It’s zinc lined 
you know. 


GENERAL: Oh, Miss Graves, Miss Graves. You are a 
woman of infinite surprises. 


Miss Graves: (Modestly) It’s just that I hate to waste 
anything... . 


GENERAL: It is like a miracle . . . the roses in your cheeks 

. the trumpet vine in the black box . . . the black box 
pink. Ah, my beautiful trumpet vine. Mama used to wear 
them like this. (He tries to fasten a flower into her hair) 


Miss Graves: Leonidas, don’t be silly. Hurry with your 
dressing. (He goes off. Obviously pleased, Miss Graves 
arranges the bloom in her hair. CHIMENE comes out with 
hot water. Sue is still wearing the tennis shoes, shoots a 
defiant look at Miss Graves as Sue deposits pot) Chimene? 
I thought I told you to put back the General’s shoes. 


CHIMENE: Patrone says, for Chimene. 
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Miss Graves: Now, my dear, please do not fib to me. | 
told you it was wrong to “take” things. It’s just as wrong 
to persist in telling a “story.” And young ladies don’t 
scratch themselves. Go and take off those shoes imme- 
diately. 


Cuimene: Thank you, no. 


Miss Graves: (Astonished) Very well. I shall have to tell 
the patrone. 


Cumene: Tell patrone. Yes. 


Miss Graves: I don’t understand you, my dear. You used 
to be so co-operative. But your mind hasn’t been in your 
work at all, lately. What is it, child? Don’t you feel well? 


CuiMene: I throw up. 


Miss Graves: Oh? Well, perhaps you should see the doc- 
tor. It may be something serious 


Cuimene: (Shakes head) Baby... . 


Miss Graves: It’s not well to neglect our heal 

A baby? You’re going to have a baby? (CHIMENE nods) 
But . . . you’re not married! (CHimene shakes her head) 
(Tsks) But, my dear, you must be. Tell me who the father 
is, so you can be married at once. I will tell the patrone. 


CHIMENE: Patrone. 


Miss Graves: No, the father, dear. The father of your 
child? 

CHIMENE: Patrone, patronsita ! 

Miss Graves: You don’t mean the patrone is . . 
CuimMENeE: (Nodding cheerfully 


Yes, patronsita 


Miss Graves: But there must be some mistake. He 


wouldn’t. He couldn’t. 


CHIMENE: (Wide-eyed, guileless 
big golo bed! 


Yes, patronsita. Sleep in 


Miss Graves: I... I think you'd better go. 
goes tripping down the steps) 


CHIMENE 


CuimMmeENe: (Waves gaily) I will come back. 


(Miss Graves crumples flower and drops it on the ter- 
race. Sue looks old, lifeless. The GENERAL enters. SHE 
turns quickly so that He cannot see her face 


GENERAL: I have the appetite of a mountain lion 


Miss Graves: Did you give Chimene your Biarritz tennis 


shoes ? 


Genera: (Uneasily) I believe I did. She was tidying up 
the bedroom. She admired them. I like people to be happy. 


Miss Graves: I thought Maria did your bedroom. 
GENERAL: You know how they are. In and out. 


Miss GRAVEs: Leonidas, vou betrayed that 


girl! 


Squarely 
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GENERAL: (Bewildered, sputtering) Miss Graves, what q 
preposterous thing to say. I never betrayed anyone in my 
entire life. I. . . I don’t know what you're talking aboy 


Miss Graves: She says she is bearing your child. 
GENERAL: I thought she looked different. These Indians 
They are really remarkable! I . . . I didn’t mean anything 
Leonora. I was lonely! 

Miss Graves: Lonely? Oh Leonidas, and I thought . ,. 
GENERAL: Believe me, I never imagined anything like this 
would happen! (Elated) I can’t get over it! Think of it 


Me! 


Miss GRAVES: 
married. 


I’m thinking of Chimene. She must be 


GENERAL: Qh, that’s not necessary. These Indians take 
these things as a matter of course. 


Miss Graves: You can’t dismiss life like that! After 
doing such a shameful thing. You must do everything in 
your power for that poor girl . . . and your child. A half. 
caste .. . Indian. 


GENERAL: My own grandmother was Indian. 
Miss Graves: Then be the man your grandfather was! 


GENERAL: (Horrified) But it’s completely out of the ques- 
tion! Chimene is young enough to be my dau—my grand- 
daughter. She has unpleasant physical habits. She doesn't 
know any of my friends. I could not take her back to 
Biarritz. I can talk to her about nothing. It would be 
preposterous ! 


Miss Graves: You should have thought of that before 
GENERAL: But Leonora. 


Miss Graves: It’s too late to protest!! Chimene must be 
married! And at once! This is not an easy thing for me 
to tell you, Leonidas. It’s not easy. (SHE turns on her heel, 
and goes into the house 


GENERAL: (Rushes after her) But Miss Graves, you are 
asking the impossible. I cannot. I tell you I won’t do it! 
I won’t do it! Anselmo! Anselmo! (HE starts off, then 


pauses and mutters once again) I won't do it! (HE exits 


BLACKOUT 


MENDELSSOHN’S Wedding March comes in full on the 
chapel organ. It fades away as the lights fade in on: 
Scene Two: Exterior Terrace. Bright sunlight. A 
bridal table decked with lilies, orange blossoms, and cham- 
pagne buckets. PLAsCHKE arranges chairs on terrace. The 
wedding march swells again to a triumphant finish. Out 
of the hall door storms Virasse. 


PLascHKE: Well, it’s over, Jacques. 


Vitasse: All is not over, believe me! He is so fond of 
asking the impossible, that Erosa! A wedding cake at ten 


in the evening! 
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PrascuHKke: He had me sharpen his sword specially to 


cut it. 


Vrrasse: Cut it! I stay up all night concocting it. I put 
on the doves, the dolls, the hearts, and what happens? 
Those dogs of Indians he has given me to help in my 
kitchens are already drunk on Chicha! 


PLasCHKE: It’s the custom for them to have their Chicha 
at weddings. 


VirassE: They not only had their Chicha, they had his 
vedding cake ! 


PLASCHKE: But we must have a wedding cake! He’ll be 


apoplectic 


Vrrasse: It’s I who am apoplectic! I must now descend 
into that underworld to forage for a fruitcake. I dispense 
with statuary, I dispense with fountains, I ask only an 
adequate icebox above the surface of the earth. (PLASCHKE 
stands off to survey his table. Maria comes around the 
house excitedly, bearing a tin) 


PLASCHKE: You brought the rice? Good. 
Maria: The rice is not cooked, Don Alberto! 


PrascHKE: No. One throws it at the happy couple. It 
is a European custom, a symbol of fertility. Er—perhaps 
in this instance it would be well to dispense with the rice. 


Maria: They come Don Alberto, they come! (But SHE 
throws the rice at the wedding party as it comes round the 
corner of the house) 


Don Mopesto gets the brunt of it. Some lands on the 
General, resplendent in his uniform, with CHIMENE, her 
lace curtain veil flying in the wind, clutching a bouquet 
of lilies, on his arm. 


AnsELMO lopes along behind, beaming. The house girls 
and Indian men with chicha cauldron are crying, “Viva 
Patrone,” Viva Chimene!” 


CHIMENI 
marry ! 


Screams excitedly) Marry, Don Alberto . 


PLascHKE: Yes, Chimene. I wish you much happiness. 


GENERAL: Never was there a more touching wedding, Al- 
bert. I cried, myself. Have your chicha, my children. Chi- 
mene, you will sit here in the seat of honor. You will have 
champagne with me. How radiant she is, our little bride! 
Come, Albert. (PLASCHKE passes champagne as the IN- 
DIANS dive into the chicha kettle. The GENERAL raises 
his glass for silence 

GENERAL: To the happiness, the continued happiness, 
health and prosperity of our beautiful little Chimene. To 


the bride ! 


INDIANS: To the bride! 
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Miss Graves: There is a resemblance, isn’t there—to the Gen- 
eral, I mean—Something about the eyes—— 


Florence Etpripce, Mitton Parsons 


PLascHKE: And may I add, to the happy groom! 
(OTHERS mimic him, including ANsELMo. Tuey drink, 
crying, “To the Groom.”) 


GENERAL: (Drawing Plaschke aside) Miss Graves hasn't 
come down yet? (PLAscHKE shakes his head) 1 have done 
the right thing, haven’t I, Albert? 


PLascHKE: You have done the only thing, Excellency. 


GENERAL: It will be a boy, of course. Handsome, resem- 
bling me. And strong like my little Chimene. Please God, 
no affliction. 


Cuimene: More champagne. 


GENERAL: Anything your heart desires today, Chimene. I 
want you to be happy! Have one of my best cigars, Chico. 
And you Modesto. I want everyone to be happy today. 
(Throws cigars wantonly to the INDIANS who scream 
vivas, shriek, scramble for them. Movesto grabs several 
himself) Get them to the wedding breakfast in the kitch- 
ens, Modesto. (To PLascuKke, as Mopesto herds them 
off) I thought I gave orders the cake was to be served 
up here. 


PLASCHKE: Er.. 
Excellency. 


there was a little delay about the cake, 


Cuimene: Cake, patrone! Cake! Two pieces. 


GENERAL: You can eat all of it, my dear! 

CuIMENE: (Flings arms about him) I like to marry! Yes! 
Stops short, a cry of pure delight) Patronsita! (Muss 
GRAVES, pale, but stiffly proud, her Burberry coat over her 

arm, stands in the hall doorway. The GENERAL turns, 

looks a little frightened, clears throat) 
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Generac: Er... Miss Graves. 


fecling better. 


I am relieved you are 


Cuimene: Marry, patronsita! In chapel! Veil . . . Look! 


(Pirouettes, spilling champagne) 


Miss Graves: (Chin up) I know. I wanted to wish you 
happiness, Chimene. 


GeNnerRAL: You are just in time to join us in a toast, 
Leonora. (Lifts his glass high. Sue hesitates, her hand 
trembles, as Sue raises hers slowly) 


Miss Graves: To the bride. All happiness Chimene. And 


to the groom—dcar Leonidas. (Voice falters) Dear 
friend — 
GENERAL: But Miss Graves, I am not the groom — you 


must toast Anselmo. 


Miss Graves: (Lowering her glass) Anselmo? 
CuHIMENE: Marry patronsita ! 
AnseLmo: In chapel, patronsita. Mu-sic! 


Cummene: Flowers, patronsita ! 


Miss Graves: (To General - 
such a thing! 


horrified) You couldn't do 


GENERAL: It was the only solution. 
Miss Graves: But it’s your child! 


Generac: Oh yes, yes, nothing can change that. And I 
am providing for it handsomely. So you see, everything 
turns out well. 


Miss Graves: I shall talk to the Padre at 
must have a divorce! 


once! They 


GENERAL: Miss Graves, they are man and wife. We are 
not so civilized here as to know your divorce. 


Miss Graves: It’s monstrous! Chimene, you can’t go 
on with this marriage! (Cuimene, frightened, clings to 
ANSELMO, who puts his arm around her; they have both 
lost their smiles, look fearfully at her) Anselmo, don’t you 
understand! Her child is patrone’s! 


Genera: Of course he understands. And he’s delighted! 
Miss Graves, you are ruining their simple happiness. All 
our happiness. (To Plaschke) I . . . I don’t feel like par- 
ticipating further. (Hands Anselmo his sword) Chico, you 
can cut the cake yourself! (To Plaschke) Let them have 
their wedding breakfast with the others. I'll have my mas- 
sage when you return. (To Miss Graves, as THEy go out) 
I must ask you not to interfere further. 


Miss Graves: You need not worry. 


GENERAL: There is no need to take such a tone, Leonora. 
I did this only for you. 
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Miss Graves: For me? For your comfert! Like every. 
thing else you’ve done. 


GENERAL: (Pointing after Anselmo and Chimene) | dig 
that because it’s you I love! 


Miss Graves: You love only your lusts . . . your appe. 
tites! You sacrifice everyone who loves you. Anselmo 
the little Chimene, myself. 


GENERAL: Stop it! Stop, Leonora! 


Miss Graves: When those wedding bells rang out my 
heart stopped. I thought you were in the chapel, getting 
married. I had already made up my mind to leave you, 
go back to England. I thought“®’was leaving a man, q 
man with some remnant of honor. I leave you withoy 
even that. With all the years, wasted . . . wasted. 


GeNERAL: You are right, they are wasted! All the 
wretched years I yearned for you, hoping someday yoy 
would not pull from my arms, as you did when I asked 
you to marry me. But no, you couldn’t allow me the 
love that would have prevented this ruin. You ran, like a 
deer, to your room. The room where you could lock your. 
self away from me. 


Miss Graves: I ran from you, yes. When I reached my 
room I buried my face in the curtains. I was trembling 
all over. I knew then that I loved you. When I came 
back to give you my answer you were kissing the parlor 
maid. 


GENERAL: (Stunned) W-What? (Rallying) You're crazy! 
Miss Graves: You had your arms around Ottilie. 
GENERAL: 


(Honestly bewildered) Ottilie? 


Miss Graves: Don’t pretend you don’t remember! The 
little dark one. 


Genera: Ottilie, Ottilie. (Triumphant) That was Manie. 
I never even touched Marie. 


Miss Graves: (Voice rising) Ottilie! Marie was later, 
Ottilie! At Cannes. 
GENERAL: Ottilie ——- at Cannes — (Something fleeting 


comes back. He gives a wounded cry) Ottilie? (Shocked) 
Why, that was nothing . . . nothing. (Stares) And for 
someone I can’t even remember you’ve punished me all 
these years. (Fiercely angry) You have ruined my life, 
Leonora Graves. Without you I might have found hap- 
piness. I might even have married the little Chimene. 
Now I am old . . . without anyone. 


There'll be someone else 
(With a sigh SHE turns swiftly, darts into 


Miss Graves: Have no fear. 
next week! 


the house) 


GeNneRAL: Oh my God! My God! (PLascHKeE stops, 
shocked) 
PLasScCHKE: -Excellency? ! 
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GeneraL: (Dully) She’s going to England. 
PrascHKE: Excellency! Shall I call her back? 


GenerAL: No... . no, let her go! She ruins everything! 


PirascuH KE: But excellency, what will you do? 


GeneraL: I will have my massage, as usual. (Stalks 
down the steps, thunders back) Well, are you coming? 


PrascHKE: Oh yes, excellency. Certainly, excellency. 
(He hastens down after General. Tuy go into pool, 
GENERAL slamming the door furiously) 


(A pause. The sky lately bright, turns to shadow, a gray 
flatness . . . silence. Then dogs offstage bark nervously. 
Miss Graves, white-faced, proud, erect, comes out of the 
house wearing her toque, and carrying her coat, a suitcase 
and umbrella. Sue is startled to find no opposition; chin 
up, marches across the stage, down the steps. It is ob- 
viously all she can do to keep from crying. Sue looks up 
at the sky, clutches her umbrella. Suddenly there is a low 
rumble in the earth. Sue stares, sways slightly, as scenery 
sways, a crack appears in the walls of villa) (INDIANS 
cross stage as Miss Graves cowers in corner of building) 


Miss Graves: Oh. Oh no! Leonidas! (SHE screams) 
(Another rumble comes, sickeningly louder. The scenery 
moves. Miss GRaVEs is thrown to the earth. A thunderous 
sound comes from the entrance to the pool. It is the earth- 
quake ) 


CURTAIN 


ScENE THREE 


A CorNER OF THE PooL 


The GENERAL, in towel poncho and sweat-sox, lies on a 
massage table, his arms behind his head. 


The gramaphone is playing the last few bars of Saint- 
Saen’s Ballet of the Fishes. It shuts off automatically as 
the record comes to an end. For a moment there is neither 
sound nor movement other than the trickle of water from 
the lion’s mouth. An eerie green light reflected from the 
pool’s surface pervades the cave. 


Genera: I’m not an opera man, Plaschke. Tell me, 
who wrote “William Tell’ ? 

PLaAsCHKE: (From pool) Rossini, excellency. 

Generac: That’s what it sounded like. The earthquake. 
The beginning of it where it went Baaa, Baaa . . . ba ba 
bomp. Lucky for us, papa was always afraid of earth- 
quakes. He reinforced this place with steel and concrete. 
It’s time for my second breakfast — my stomach always 
tells me. (Suddenly, far above, a distant rumble) Listen, 
Plaschke! (He gets up from the table, hastily) 


PLascnke’s Voice: I heard. (PLAsCHKE emerges from 


the pool, in bathing trunks. The Generat motions for 
quiet ) 
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Generac: They’re drilling for us. 





PLascHkKE: It may be only thunder. Or falling rock. The 
ground is still settling. 


GENERAL: Yesterday it sounded distinctly like a steam 
shovel and crane. 


PiascuKe’s Voice: That was the day before. 


GENERAL: What is today, Albert? (PLASCHKE comes out 
in bathrobe, apron, carrying cloth, casserole, and silver. 
He pauses to consult crude chalk calendar on wall) 


PLascHKE: Friday, the twenty-third, Excellency. (He 
proceeds to lay the massage table for a meal) 


GENERAL: We have been in the pool exactly twenty-six 
days. 


PLASCHKE: Twenty-six days, eleven-and-a-half hours. 
GENERAL: They’re digging for us, all right! 


PLascHKE: I don’t like to suggest this, but they may be 
gone on the surface. 


GENERAL: Miss Graves wouldn’t leave under such circum- 
stances. I’m sure of it. 


PLascHKE: I mean... gone, excellency. 


GeNERAL: Dead? Oh, no. The Good God wouldn’t do that 
to me, Albert! Not after those things I said to her. 


PLascnKeE: Eat your casserole, excellency while it is hot. 
GENERAL: What’s it made off ? 
PLASCHKE: Oiseau sans tete, the chef calls it. 


GENERAL: How fortunate we had the old maniac with us. 
Where is he? Exploring the cave again? 


PLascHKE: He’s wasting his time. I went up a half mile 
yesterday. Solid rock. He was so sure he could dig us out 
the steps, too. 


GENERAL: We'll get out, Plaschke. I have prayed. 


PLascHKE: You have prayed for four weeks, excellency! 
I do not like to mention it, but did you look at the water? 


GENERAL: What about it? 


PLascHKE: I noticed, in my bath, that the level was rising. 
Something has happened in the night. 


GENERAL: The bottom has shifted, perhaps, It will accom- 
modate the rise. You had better send out another of your 
notes. (PLascuKe shakes his head dubiously. He tears 
label from wine bottle and drops it into the water. THEY 
both lean over edge, watching.) 


PLascHKE: It’s returning. The current has changed. The 
pool is filling up. 
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Geneaac: (With false bravado) Ah well, they'll get us out 
in time. A glass of the Dom Perignan, please. (PLASCHKE 
gets the glasses. Both Men glance surreptitiously from 
time to time at pool level) Have a glass with me, Albert! 
(PLASCHKE accepts) This sort of thing happens all the 
time in a war. You know that. People have been on rafts 
at sea for months. They get picked up. People have been 
buried under debris for days and days. They get them out 
alive. 


PLascHkKe: Water was not rising about them! 


GENERAL: How much would you say it has risen since 
yesterday ? 


PLascuH KE: About four inches. 


GENERAL: The Good God always hears my prayers, he 
will not fail me now. Unless this is a punishment for the 
little Chimene. After all my promises. 


PLASCHKE: It would hardly be that in my case. 


GENERAL: You probably have faults like the rest of us. 
Though what they are I have yet to discover. What shall 
we do if the water continues to rise? 


PLASCHKE: Retreat up the cave and wait for it to 
reach us. Strange, one flees death, and flees death, but 
always, in the end .. . 


GENERAL: Somehow I cannot think of myself as anything 
but immortal! Albert, if we don’t get out. If the last 
moment comes I must be brave. I must die as Miss 
Graves would want me to die. The simple people with the 
foolish faces, and eyeglasses, and names that don’t fit- 
they are dying everywhere now. They know how to die. 


PLascHKE: Excellency. 


GENERAL: I would not tremble. I could be well behaved. 
But oh God, I love this life! 


Virasse’s Voice: Allo! Allo! Good news. My friends. 
Allo! 


GENERAL: Vitasse! (PLascuKke follows GENERAL hastily 
to door of cold cave as Virasse, his chef's cap askew, his 
apron filthy, comes on holding triumphantly aloft a mass 
of roots and earth) 


Virasse: We are saved! Roots of plants! (The GENERAL 
clasps his hands together as if in silent prayer) A quarter 
mile up the cave. Hanging from the roof. Feel the earth, 
it is soft. Soft earth. They are breaking through and 
shoving roots downward. Quite near the surface. I should 
say five or six feet. Now all that remains is for them to 
dig us out! 


GENERAL: My prayer is answered. See, Albert, it is an- 
swered ! Oh, to see the blue sky, and my Leonora again! 
Ah, my beloved Vitasse. We will go up the cave at once! 
Where are my shoes? 


VirasseE: Erosa! Sit down! 
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GerNneERAL: Vitasse, you forget yourself ! 





Virasse: Very well, go ahead! Only don’t blame me if 
you are crushed by falling rock. (GENERAL sits down) 
They may dynamite. 


GENERAL: Such wisdom, Plaschke! Who would have ex. 
pected that of old Jacques of the Red Hands? Our rescuer, 
our savior! Bring him the pate we were saving. Also the 
casserole. And the wine. We must celebrate. Here, music. 
(He puts on a record of “La Golondrina” which plays 
softly under following: ) (Vrrasse sits down) 


Virasse: You thought me only a poodle, eh? A poodle 
you scolded when he buried his food in the earth. 


GENERAL: Never, Vitasse ! 


Virasse: I have made this hole in the ground the equal 
of the Ritz. 


GENERAL: Finer, Vitasse! Your casserole is magnificent, 
(As PLaASCHKE comes back with tray) 


VitrassE: Thank you. No casserole for me. 


GENERAL: But it’s excellent! When we get out we must 
have it often. 


VirassE: You like it, eh? 
GENERAL: Delicious! What is it? 


VrtasseE: It is dog food! You have had no other meat 
these last three days. (Suddenly, tremendous blasting off 
stage. He jumps to his feet) They have broken through! 


GENERAL: (Softly) Miss Graves. 


Vitasse: (Snatching a lantern) Follow me. I know the 
exact location. Careful now. We shall have to grope our 
way. (He goes up cold cave. PLASCHKE pauses) 


PLascHkKeE: Excellency, are you coming? 
GENERAL: You go ahead. [ must put on my bathing shoes. 


PLascHKE: They are down by the pool, Excellency. You'll 
be all right? 


GENERAL: (Exultantly) How can I be otherwise? But you 
go ahead first and see if it’s safe. (PLASCHKE hurries up 
the cave. The stage is dimmer now, with only one can- 
delabra remaining, near the pool’s edge. Then, humming 
happily, GENERAL goes up onto the pool platform beside 
the silver lion to get his scarlet bathing slippers. As He 
puts them on, he breaks into exuberant song) “Thou 
wandering bird, who soar-est high to Heav-en, My heart 
and be-ing, He in His care doth keep, Thy gentle sing- 
ing...” (HE spies champagne, stops singing, lifts his glass 
aloft, reverently) To the Good God who hears his chil- 
dren’s prayers. (As He drinks, a spasm comes over his 
face. He sways slightly. The glass falls, shatters. He looks 
down at it stupidly. Then He wipes his hand over his 
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face as if brushing away cobwebs. He reels against a wall, 
reams, terrified) Plaschke! (Shouts) Mama—Mama- 
cita! (Desperately) Anselmo! . . . Now I lay me down to 
sleep .. - I pray the Lord .. . Oh God. . . (HE stares 
off into the pool) Leonora . . . Do not leave me... 
Leonora .. . Mamacita . . . Miss Graves! (He loses his 
balance and falls lightly into the pool. A ripple of reflected 
light travels across the Mosaics. A loud crash, very near, 
reverberates through the pool, the water trickling from 
the silver lion stops. The candles in the candelabra flicker 
and go out. The gramaphone continues to play in the 
darkness ) 

CurTAIN 


ScENE Four 
TERRACE OF VILLA MIRAFLORES. 


AnseELMO and INDIANS are onstage. ANSELMO sees bottle 
of champagne and drinks. When someone is heard com- 
ing, THey all disappear, ANSELMO the last to leave. 
VirasseE enters. HE carries suitcases, his canary, and two 
champagne glasses. He deposits luggage in a heap and 
crosses to table looking for bottle. 


Enter PLASCHKE with tea tray. He turns and calls. 
PrascHKE: Miss Graves. Only thirty minutes till we start. 
Virasse: What did you do with my champagne? 
PrascHKE: I haven’t seen it. 


Virrasse: The first sign, Albert. Loss of memory. I shall 
be mad as well as seasick before this thing is over. Twenty- 
seven days on a boat with her. (Turns, looks over shoulder 
for Miss Graves) She is like a bomb about to explode. I 
can hear the mechanism ticking right through her clothes. 
Boat WuisTLe) Hear that, Albert? The trumpet call to 
freedom. No more Indians. (Miss Graves enters) No 
more catering to pampered children! 


Miss Graves: Don’t dawdle, Vitasse. We want to avoid 
any last minute rush. Here are the keys, Albert, and the 
inventory. The General’s sword and three coffee spoons 
are missing, but I simply can’t worry about them any 
further. Do try to protect the paintings. The Indians have 
cut some of them up to use as ponchos. The General 
would have been so upset. How still without his fountains. 


PLascHKE: The engineer from Guayaquil said it would 
be comparatively easy to restore the fountains. But there 
doesn’t seem to be much point to it if you’re leaving. 


Miss Graves: Don’t start that again, please, Albert. I’m 
quite determined. My plans are made. 


PLascHKE: I’m sorry. If you were not needed here, I 
would hesitate. 


Miss Graves: No, Albert! I’m not needed now. Nor am 
I fit. (Quite matter of factly stirring her tea) I’ve thought 
about it a great deal lately. It’s a lack of moral fibre, 
I suppose. Oh, I have been needed, but each time | 
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failed miserably. Hugo, Poppet—the General needed me 
and I sent him to his death. 


PLASCHKE: Miss Graves, you could not possibly . . . 


Miss Graves: Oh yes, I did Albert! It was quite abnor- 
mal for him to take a bath at that hour. 


PLaSCHKE: Miss Graves, that is a gross exaggeration. You 
couldn’t have arranged the earthquake. 


Miss Graves: Oh, rationalization is so easy, Albert! It’s 
so easy to forgive one’s self! But it’s quite clear that I’m 
unfit for any kind of responsibility. 


PLaSCHKE: What will you do? 


Miss Graves: I shall go back to England. I must live. 
Learn to be gay. “Living,” he said, “is all that matters.” 
My flower box came through quite intact, didn’t it? Very 
well made, that coffin. But next time I’m to be cremated. 
It’s so much simpler and you can always airmail the ashes. 


PLascHKE: Will that be part of your program—of gaiety? 
Miss Graves: I beg your pardon? 


PLascHKE: Forgive me. (Picks up tray) It’s been pre- 
sumptuous of me to try and influence you. When he was 
alive, you were obligated, yes, but now you are free to go 
or stay, to do your living—or to travel by airmail. No one 
will stop you (He exits. Enter Virasse with ANsELMO by 
the hair) 


VrrasseE: Caught, redhanded! I found him swilling it 
down in the kitchen gardens. 


Miss Graves: Anselmo! Stop that, Vitasse! (PLASCHKE 
has re-entered ) 
ANSELMO: Patronsita . . . (Falls on knees) 


Miss Graves: Anselmo, thank Heaven, you're safe. Get 
up, lad. Where have you been? Where is Chimene ? 


ANSELMO: Chimene is with Patrone. 

Miss Graves: Oh, Anselmo! The earthquake? 
ANsELMO: Earthquake, then baby. 

Miss Graves: Did the child live? 

ANSELMO: Yes, Patronsita, the little Leonidas. 


Miss Graves: Leonidas? Anselmo, will you promise to 
take good care of your son. 


ANSELMO: Not, mine, Patronsita . . . Yours. I will make 
you a present. Baby needs woman, but my mother says, 
“Thank you, no!” My sister says, “Thank you, no.” In 
my village are many babies. 


Miss Graves: But Anselmo, this is outrageous. You 
should never have left the child. You took a vow. You 
have a duty. 
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ANnsELMo: You are displeased with me, Patronsita? 
(Miss Graves exclaims. Boat WuisTLe) 


Virasse: I, for one, do not mean to miss that boat. (Picks 
up bags) 


AnseL_mo: Anselmo take care of Patrone many years. 
Anselmo take care of Patrone’s baby many days. Now, 
(He shrugs) goodbye, Patronsita. (He exits) 


Miss Graves: Anselmo .. .! 
Virasse: Albert! (Gestures to PLASCHKE to come) 
PLASCHKE: Please, Miss Graves, the Captain is waiting. 


Miss Graves: But what will become of that child? It 
must be provided for. 


PLascHkKE: I don’t know, Miss Graves, but somehow 
children do survive in the jungle. 


Miss Graves: But it will need affection and proper care. 
PiascHkeE: I daresay Anselmo will find another wife. 


Virasse: Albert! The luggage, for the love of God. (He 
exits. PLascuHKe follows. Miss Graves, torn by inde- 
cision, crosses to get coat, umbrella and bag. Basy cries) 


Miss Graves: Albert! There’s someone in my coffin! 
(Sue hovers, hesitates, finally places bag to stand on. 
Calls: “Albert—Vitasse”—extricates child swathed in 
Chimene’s wedding veil and blue sash. Basy cries lustily. 
Sue comforts child. Abert, ViTassE reappear) Look, 
Albert, poor little Chimene’s scarf and veil! Oh, how 
frightfully dirty. Does he look flushed to you? 








PLascuKe: He looks like his Excellency after a mud bath, 
Miss Graves: There is a resemblance, isn’t there? 


Virasse: Yes, he’s yelling for food. Albert, we haven't a 
moment to lose. : 


Miss Graves: But, we can’t leave this child. He may 
be ill. 
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VrrasseE: Good God, Miss Graves, we can’t take an inf 
on such a voyage. 


| 
Miss Graves: I don’t intend to, M. Vitasse. Albert, fete EY 
my footbath and some blankets. Fd 
a4 
PLascuKe: Yes, Miss Graves. ¥ 
‘ 


Virasse: Albert! Miss Graves. The last boat for five 
months ! Z 


- 
Miss Graves: And, Albert, send for the doctor to fly in” 
from Guayaquil. It’s best to be on the safe side. Vitasse, 
fetch some milk, quickly. And, Albert, inform the doctor 
that the patient is the General’s son. 


PLascHKE: Yes, Miss Graves. (HE exits) 


Miss Graves: Vitasse, you’d better heat the milk slightly” 
(Boat WuistLe and Basy Cry) Sh... . shhhh, Vitasse” 
will bring you your breakfast soon. (Virasse: “Ah well, 
it all begins again”) Shhh . . . Leonidas. Miss Graves i 
here. Leonora is here. Shh . . . I will never leave you. 
Never so long as you need me. 


CuRTAIN 
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The Bathtub Theatre 


(continued from page 44) 


| unventilated and is always full of stale 
cigarette smoke and alcohol fumes. 
Sad-eyed models with hair drooping 
over their faces lounge about, gazing 
into nothingness with appropriate 
existentialist expressions of despair. 
After the final curtain they dance 
frenetically with skinny, long-haired 
youths wearing plaid shirts. Jitterbug- 





ging is the mode, and the only music 
is American swing, pounded out in 
feverish fashion by an exhausted 
pianist. 

The Badewanne grew out of the 
need of Berlin artists for a gathering 
place where they could exchange ideas 
and establish contact with possible 
patrons. “Berlin was full of such 
places before the war,” recalls Paul 
Rosie, one of the founders of the 
Badewanne, “but they are all gone 
now. They have either been bombed 
out or else they have been converted 
into expensive night clubs catering to 
the soldiers and black marketeers. 
One evening several of us were talking 
about this situation at the home of 
Alexander Camaro, the painter. Erich 
Korth, the manager of the Club Fem- 
ina, was there, and he said he thought 
maybe he could help us. Korth talked 
to the owners of the Femina and they 
agreed to turn over their basement to 
us. He put up the money for the tables 
and bar and we all pitched in and 
fixed it up ourselves. Every Saturday 
night we put on our shows, which are 
intentionally as different as possible, 
and the people come and buy enough 
drinks to pay expenses. It has worked 
out very well.” 

The Saturday night shows are arty 
and obscure, at least to the non-Ger- 
mans who usually make up the largest 
part of the audience. They consist of 
a dozen tableaux in which artists and 
young dramatic students present their 
ideas on life and the Occupation in 
mime. The stage is a little platform 
draped with black curtains. 

In one tableau a woman shrouded 
in black lies face down on the floor, 
shrieking with simulated grief. Close 
to her an insouciant youth weaves and 
wriggles in a lascivious snake-hips 
dance to the strains of an offstage 
phonograph record. Behind them both 
a man stands in his underwear beside 
a bed. While the woman screams and 
the youth dances, both oblivious to 
each other, the man solemnly decks 






himself out in formal clothing, ing 1, 
ing a top hat. Completely garbed, hy 
climbs into bed and pulls the cove, 
up under his chin. The curtain 
“That is the image of life,” explaig 
a sharp-faced youth in a beret to, 
group of Americans at his tabh 
“Some people suffer, others 
aimlessly along, and still others gp 
through the motions of living withoy 
knowing what they are doing.” 
Another tableau reveals a 
water closet on a pedestal. Three girls 
in pigtails, headed by a schoolmis 
tress, march onto the stage and gj 
a little ditty while the stern mistres 
beats out the rhythm with her batop. 
The lid of the water closet rises an 
a man’s head emerges, streaked with 
blood. It shouts imprecations at th 
audience for a few minutes while th 
girls and the teacher sit stupidly by. 
Then it disappears and the girls sing 
another little ditty and march off. 


“That represents the spirit of rm f 


form in Germany,” says the boy in 
the beret. The Americans in his litt 
circle nod wisely. 

Some of the acts, however, ar 
readily comprehensible and_ highly 
amusing, such as the takeoff of a 
old-fashioned silent movie melodra 
ma, a surrealist dance, and a wistful 
clown act by Camaro. Most of them 
are entirely in mime, which gives the 
young dramatic students ample oppor 
tunity to show off their talents. 

The presentation is far from profes 
sional. Backgrounds are simply drawn 
in chalk on large blackboards, and 
props are improvised from material 
at hand, but all this lends an “ama. 
teur night” charm to the performance, 
The audience has the impression of 
watching a group of talented persons 
amuse themselves at charades, rather 
than attending a spectacle for which 
they have paid and expect their 
money’s worth. None of the perform 
ers are paid, and an evening at the 
Badewanne may cost less than a pack 
age of cigarettes. There is no cover of 
entrance charge and a glass of beer 
or wine costs one mark (twenty 
cents). 

Although it obviously draws its 
initial inspiration from Paris, the 
Badewanne is distinctly German, and 
is the first outcropping of a signif 
cant artistic movement in Berlin 
since the war. The young German 
artists and students who make it theit 
headquarters seem to find in Sartrian 
despair an appropriate intellectual 
climate for their mockery and cynh 
cism toward all past German culture 
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The New Records 


(continued from page 13) 


played in these recordings is on the 
academic side, but the chorus sings 
well and the polyphonic line and bal- 
ance are expertly defined. 

Capitol’s domestic release of some 
German Telefunken Bach works 
makes up in musical interest what it 
lacks in modern sound reproduction. 
The choir of the Berlin State Acad- 
emy, with Carl Schuricht conducting 
the Berlin Philharmonic, give admir- 
able readings of the Motet, “Singet 
dem Herrn,” along with the 50th and 
104th Cantatas. Schuricht conducts 
them with a good deal more pomp 
than we're accustomed to over here, 
but the end result is convincing 
enough to justify it. 

Turning from Bach to the contemp- 
orary musical scene, I'd like to urge 
you to hear Capitol’s new recording 
of Francis Poulenc’s Sonata for vio- 
lin and piano, played to perfection by 
Louis Kaufman and Artur Balsam. 
Last month I was talking here about 
Poulene’s cantata, “Le Bal masqué,” 
which represented him at his most 
iecetious and satiric; this violin sona- 
ta, a work of rich sentiment and 
poignancy, shows Poulenc in a strik- 
ingly different humor. World events 
during the last generation have had a 
troubling effect on Poulenc; some of 
the old enfant-terrible flippancy has 
survived, but he has turned more and 
more towards music of a graver na- 
ture 





some of his best songs, for in- 
stance, have been settings of Louis 
Aragon’s poems of the Resistance. 
This sonata, which unaccountably is 
very rarely performed, Poulenc wrote 
in memory of Federico Garcia Lorca. 
lt is a genuinely moving piece of 
music. A general air of tormented 
protest colors the opening and closing 
movements. The lyrical slow move- 
ment in between has a vaguely Span- 
ish tone to it; in the printed score, 
Poulenc preceded it with a quotation 
of the opening line of “Las Seis cuer- 
das,” from Lorca’s flamencoesque 
“Poema del Cante Jondo.” The poem 
begins: “La guitarra hace llorar a 
los suefios”—“The guitar sets dreams 
to crying”—an image which Poulenc 
evokes with the greatest tenderness. 
The whole sonata is a very affecting 
tribute to the poet whose assassination 
by the Spanish Fascists was such a 
cruel loss to the world. 

—AUDITAX 
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Peep Show 


(continued from page 31) 


ball would be thrown and in which 
his head would appear. 

“It’s gotta be high enough to clear 
my head when I duck,” he told Todd 
excitedly. “And it’s gotta be so big he 
can't miss getting the ball through. 
Kills the act if he misses it.” 

“Got that Howard?” said Todd. 
Bay looked up from his blueprints. 

“Got what?” 

“The hole in the set,” the comedian 
cried over to Bay. He 
crouched. “How big is it? Does it 
clear my head? Kills the act if my 
head shows.” 

Mr. Bay looked back at the blue- 
print. “There isn’t any hole in this 
set,” he said, “at all.” 

“Well make one,” said Todd. 

“This high,” the comedian gesticu- 
lated wildly, “this wide. And put 
something at the back like a back- 
stop behind it—you know something 
portable—stage hands just take it off 
and on. And line it with something. 
You know. So that when the guy sends 
the ball in there it really hits. Pow! 
Every time he burns it in, pow! See? 
Some kind of metal.” 

“Listen,” said Lou Kesler, “don’t 
knock yourself out. You're not doing 
it yet.” 

“Yeah, relax, everybody,” 
said. “Try tin, Howard.” 

“Sure,” the comedian agreed eager- 
ly. “Tin! I duck and the ball hits it 
pow! Got to make a big noise. Every 
time. Pow! Just line the box with it.” 

“Oh,” said Howard Bay, “a thun- 
der sheet.” 

The comedian blinked. They looked 
at each other across thirty years of 
show business. “Yeah,” he said, “I 
guess so.” 


rushing 


Todd 


A real understanding between the 
director and the six other troupers 
grew up almost immediately. Once 
the confusions of script and lyrics 
had been settled to his satisfaction 
Clark got to work on lines and busi- 
ness. In the beginning he got an occa- 
sional argument from the most vocif- 
erous of the six, all of whom were 
inclined to hit everything a little 
harder than Clark wished. But as the 
inflections and tricks he suggested 
changed straight lines into laughs and 
made laughs irresistibly funnier, the 
actors began to work his way with a 
vengeance. “What about a reaction, 

(continued on page 92) 
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Peep Show 
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what about a reaction here?” a die- 
hard among them kept insisting in the 
second week of rehearsals. “I don’t 
think so,” Clark said slowly. “I think 
it would be funnier if you just stood 
there still.” 

Bozo Snyder who had gazed raptly 
at Clark from the beginning turned on 
the offender. “Your reaction’s sup- 
posed to be on ya face,” he explained 
coldly. 

In addition to being a precise man 
Bobby Clark is surprisingly enough 
a quiet one. In private life he eats in 
the same restaurant every day and 
keeps to a strict budget. When he is 
working he does not indulge in idle 
chatter and jokes, and if other people 
make sotto voce wisecracks he quite 
genuinely does not hear them. His 
concentration is fantastic and almost 
childlike. When a bit of business or 
a line comes off well, whether he has 
written it himself or not, he laughs 
involuntarily as if he were hearing it 
for the first time. There is nothing he 
does not know about comedy, and 
nothing about which he is more seri- 
ous. And the man who made a stage 
career of chasing great big beautiful 
show girls is very reticent with them 
in real life. During the first week of 
rehearsal he only went up to their 
studio once. And then he stayed near 
the door and peered around as if he 
weren't at all sure that he was in the 
right place. When he put on his 
glasses at last, he spotted a friend. 
“Hello, Rosemary,” he shouted in 
great relief and fled. 

The girls in a Todd musical are 
chosen by Todd and not by the dance 
director. A disagreement on this is- 
sue caused Mr. Todd to dispense with 
the services of the choreographer he 
had hired in favor of a comparative 
newcomer, James Starbuck, who got 
the official Todd nod on the first day 
of rehearsals. The young dancer had 
to acquaint himself with the “Peep 
Show” score, plan the dances and 
teach them to the show girls while 
continuing choreography for a weekly 
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television show to which he was a 


ready committed. Matters were hot 
helped any by the fact that he hag 
contracted laryngitis—“Mike fright” 
one of Mr. Todd’s colleagues callous 
ly suggested—which obliged the qj. 
rector to communicate most of his 
ideas in pantomime. 

The various groups engaged in such 
a musical do not meet formally ungj 
far along in the rehearsal period 
sometimes not until the run-through 
of the first act when the skits and 
dances are put together on the s 
of the theatre and the order of ap 
pearance is settled. Nothing is settled 
for long, however, until the New York 
opening. Out-of-town performances, 
like the pre-Broadway Philadelphia 
run of “Peep Show,” are considered 
experimental by the management and 
possibly by the Philadelphians. 

Hassard Short, a wizard in musical 
comedy, served Todd, as he has on 
previous shows, as a sort of allover 
director. He watched all rehearsals 
and had the last word on matters of 
taste. Except for Short the last word 
in Todd’s world is usually had by 
Todd. It is not every producer who 
can emerge as the star of his own 
show, but that is almost what the ex- 
race track and night club operator 
does. He has the temperament and he 
needs the handling. Todd is given to 
quick decisions pro and con. He 
originally wanted Mitzi Green for the 
part in “Peep Show” in which Lina 
Romay is now starring, but he saw 
Miss Green on a variety television 
show, and apparently didn’t like that, 
and she was out. This is a snap deci- 
sion that some people might consider 
just plain pigheaded, television being 
what it is, but few would say so to 
Todd’s face. He is a small man, but 
formidable. He wears his hat indoors 
and out, smokes cigars incessantly, 
and talks tough. In addition he has a 
great deal of personal charm and can, 
on occasion, be surprisingly gentle, 
Once having shouted at a young male 
dancer “Who sent you? This is no 
George Abbot musical. You're too 
young, he rushed back five minutes 
later, grabbed the boy’s shoulder and 
apologized. “I’m sorry to be so cruel,” 
he said, “but this is a different type 
show. Older, know what I mean? It’s 
a shame to hire dancers that way but 
what are you gonna do? Anyway,” he 
smiled, “if you’re good you don’t care. 
You'll get a job somewhere.” It was 
possibly the nicest and truest thing he 
could have said. 
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As this parable indicates, Todd has 
a healthy respect for talent. A famous 
telephone addict, he bounced out of 
his office in a rage when the girl at 
the switchboard put one of his long- 





distance calls through while Harold 
$ Rome was playing a song for “Peep 
Show.” “Don’t ring that damn thing 
h again for anything,” he shouted. 
il “There’s an artist working in here.” 
L Among the talents that have served 
h him well is the song writing penchant 
d of the King of Siam, or Bhumibol, as 
e the music is signed. This royal hook- 
> up netted “Peep Show” several front 
d page stories in the way of free pub- 
k licity. 
Todd has a good press agent and 
a besides that a special talent of his 
d own for getting the good word in a 
d good paper. He once gave a big brass 
party up in Central Park after “Up in 
l Central Park” to which even the 
0 critics were invited. Except for invi- 
tations Todd doesn’t worry much 
about the critics. He has confidence in 
of his own ideas and he likes his own 
d shows. 
y “Of course it'll be good,” he said 
0 of “Peep Show” in the first mad 
a week of rehearsal, “because if there’s 
k anything bad in it I'll take it out.” 
1° 
le 
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mn (continued from page 56) 

t, 

* takes only four hours and costs less 
J than $10 round trip by train. 

ig Central City, Colorado, offers an 
0 opera festival (July 1 to July 29) 
ut which, this year, includes “Madame 
rs Butterfly” and “Don Pasquale.” This 
Y, festival is held less-than-an-hour’s 
a drive from Denver; (eight hours by 
n, air from New York at $190 round 
e. trip, six hours from San Francisco at 
le $124 round trip). Comfortable accom- 
10 modations are available at Teller 
10 House. I would suggest you rent a car 
és in Denver—unless you take your own 
id —so that you may visit such places as 
L Estes Park and Colorado Springs. 

rd Aspen, the old mining town, a few 
5 hours’ ride southwest of Denver, came 
ut into the news with the Goethe Festi- 
ne val of 1949. The Aspen Institute is 
e. now meeting yearly (June 26 to Sep- 
as tember 8) to continue performances 
ne along the same line as last year. 






Rooms can be had at the Hotel Jerome 
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or at dormitory quarters, but the num- 
ber is small and I would make early 
reservations lest you have to trek forty 
miles every day from Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado. 

“The Lost Colony,” subject of an 
article in this magazine, is presented 
at Manteo, North Carolina and can 
best be reached from Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia (New York to Norfolk by air, 
two hours at $42 round trip). No rail- 
road reaches this secluded spot and a 
private car will be very useful. Cot- 
tages or accommodations at tourist 
homes are available at reasonable 
rates. 

Let us jump across the ocean to 
Europe—and it is today only a jump, 
since it is merely an overnight flight 
from New York to the major cities of 
Europe. England brings a variety of 
festivals; Edinburgh (August 20 to 
September 10) is easily accessible by 
direct flights from New York to Prest- 
wick, Scotland (eleven hours at $594 
round trip). Because of the great ac- 
claim which this festival has found, 
hotel rooms in the city are usually 
booked up well in advance and early 
arrangements are advisable. While 
you are there, do not miss a visit to 
Glasgow and the Scottish Lakes. With 
the English pound devaluated, room 
and board can be as little as $5 a day. 

Instead of going directly to Scot- 
land, you may fly to London (at $630 
round trip), do your sightseeing and 
attend the nearby festivals at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon (April 23 to October 1) 


and Glyndebourne, both only a few | 


hours away from the city. You can 
even make London your headquarters, 
where hotel rooms are available from 
$2 up. 

Across the channel the Holland 
Festival (June 15 to July 15) is at- 
tracting a great number of visitors. It 
is held in Amsterdam, The Hague, 
and Scheveningen, each only one 
hour’s distance from the other. You 
can fly from New York to Amsterdam 
(at $666 round trip) and living cost 
in Holland is now comparatively low. 
Innumerable quaint restaurants offer 
a great variety of excellent Dutch food 
at low prices (room and board should 
cost between $4 and $5 per day). 

In France, Paris is still the center 
of all activities (New York to Paris 
twelve hours, at $666 round trip). 
The Music Festival of Versailles 
(June) is held in the beautiful set- 
tings of the famous Gardens. Still 
other events have been scheduled in 


various parts of the country. Strass- 


(continued on page 94) 
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bourg (a day’s ride from Paris) 
offers a Bach Festival (June), Aix-en- 
Provence, a National Musical Festival 
(July and August) and the Interna- 
tional Film Festival at Nice has be- 
come widely known. Rail travel from 
Paris to the various cities is inexpen- 
sive. But if you travel in a group, I 
would suggest you hire a drive-your- 
self car at about the same cost as the 
combined railroad fares. Driving 
through the French countryside will 
prove most rewarding. 

Italy, the land where all great art- 
ists seem to have spent at least part 
of their lives, affords the proper set- 
tings for many festivals. Since the 
American dollar buys more in Italy 
than in most countries of Europe, you 
can live there for as little as $3 per 
days—provided you do not stay in 
the largest hotels. The International 
Musical and Dance Festival at Flor- 
ence (May to June) and.the Festival 
of Venice (September) are the best 
known festivals in that country. I 
would start from Milan (overnight 
trip from New York at $760 round 
trip) and again rent a car for the 
trip from Milan to Venice. En route, 
stop off at Vicenza for the perform- 
ances of “Romeo and Juliet,” held in 
the play’s original locale. From Ven- 
ice to Florence is a half-day’s ride and 
it is another day’s ride to Rome. Here 
the open air opera is performed in 
the Baths of Caracalla (June to Sep- 
tember), and if you have a few more 
days to spare, and happen to be there 
in May, do not miss the Greek plays 
in the Greek theatre at Syracuse, 
Sicily (overnight train from Rome). 

The Salzburg Festival (July 27 to 
August 3) doesn’t need any introduc- 
tion in this column. So many visitors 
have been attracted since its revival 
after the war, that direct flights have 
been inaugurated to take care of the 
art lovers (New York to Salzburg at 
$740 round trip). I would not stay in 
the city of Salzburg itself, but nearby, 
at St. Wolfgang, at the charming 
White Horse Inn or any other moun- 
tain resort; from there regular shuttle 


| services are maintained for the per- 
formances. At the present favorable 


exchange of the Austrian currency 
you can live in that country for as 
little as $2.50 per day, room and 


| board, Only a few hours away from 
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Salzburg, the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau is being performed this 
year for the first time since the war 
(May 21 to September 17). Accom- 
modations are very limited and you 
may have to stay at Munich or Gar- 
misch. You can get sufficient and ex- 
cellent food in Germany today at 
reasonable prices. 

For both Austria and Germany, be 
sure to have a military entrance per- 
mit, which is issued in this country 
by the Allied High Commission. 

“One more event needs mentioning: 
the performance of “Hamlet” in Den- 
mark, where each year the Danish 
government invites a different nation 
to send a company to play at Elsinor. 
Accommodations at Elsinor are excel- 
lent. (The round trip flight to Copen- 
hagen costs $700.) 

The prices for transportation, given 
in the above paragraphs, refer to a 
direct trip from New York. It is, of 
course, possible to combine several 
of the countries at the same cost. For 
instance: you may go to Milan via 
London or Amsterdam or Paris or 
even Copenhagen and still not pay 
more for the round trip. 

John Zorek is Managing Director 
of Transglobe Travel Inc., N. Y. He 
goes to Europe at least once a year to 
check on hotels, transportation and 
maintains offices and agents in the 
principal cities of the world. 
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Masque” which follows, their search 
for gaiety (“They attempt to become 
or to appear carefree”) is chore- 
ographically superb theatre, musically) 
a marvelous comment on gaiety as 
ferced and mechanical as the sounds 
of a player piano. It is the final Epi- 
logue, in which each of the four char- 
acters stumbles off toward his own 
solution—refreshed and stimulated by 
the companionship each has enjoyed, 
resolved to search no more for foolish 
gaiety—that the ballet, considered as 
a composition for the stage, suffers a 
letdown. Robbins feels that he has 
made his point; after seeing three per- 
formances, the all-powerful John Mar- 
tin of The New York Times, a man 
courageous enough to change his 
mind, reversed his original verdict of 
“inconclusive” to such an extent that 
he wondered if the original chore- 
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ography had been changed (it had 
not). After having seen it twice, I can 
only report that I do not feel a ballet 
should have to be seen three times 
(from the best seats in the house, by 
a recognized authority) to be intel- 
ligible, and that for me a work for 
and on the stage must take a stand for 
or against something more positively 
than does “The Age of Anxiety” to 
be completely effective. But the mere 
fact that this point has been the sub- 
ject for endless intellectual argument 
ever since the premiére of the ballet 
is proof enough of its vitality and 
interest. Bernstein’s music, it might 
be noted, ends on a more affirmative 
note than either the poem or the 
ballet. 

Smith’s sets seemed to me to lack, 
too, the brilliant clarity and forceful 
strength which have usually charac- 
terized the products of his drawing 
board. Bernstein puts his first scene 
specifically in a bar; there is no in- 
dication of one in the décor. “The 
Dirge” is the more effective for not 
taking place in a taxi, as Auden’s ver- 
sion has it, but two simulated photo- 
facsimiles of the Flatiron Building in 
the same set puzzled this observer 
after two seeings; so did the shifting 
skyline in another scene. The sets do 
not lack distinction; they simply 
seemed to me unrepresentative of an 
extremely 
best. 

Smith came back to his brilliant 
best with a bang in Ballet Theatre's 
new “Nimbus,” choreography by An- 
tony Tudor. The opening scene is the 
stunning bedroom of a working girl, 
as if seen through a skylight. When 
she wakes up from uneasy dreams in 
which her other self meets a dream 
lover, she dresses, the set swings 


talented designer at his 


neatly about and she emerges on a 
rooftop not unreminiscent of Edward 
Hopper’s solemn cityscapes. Here she 
meets her dream lover in person; 
when their romance has played itself 
out, the set swings back to her bed- 
room again; he escorts her home and 
she is undressing for bed as the cur- 
tain falls. The “Nimbus” set is stage 
design of a high order—imaginative, 
ingenious, convincing and attractive. 

It is the function of poets and 
prophets and artists of all kinds to 
have faith in something and to drama- 
tize it for men of lesser vision; great 
artists from the time of Vergil and 
Dante, Michelangelo and Rubens, 
Shakespeare and Milton, Mozart and 
Beethoven, have always done so. This 

(continued on page 96) 
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is what justifies the existence of paint- 
ers and poets, musicians and artists of 
all kinds: a civilization is not as great 
as its largest army but as its grandest 
dreams. As far as I know, nobody 
has seriously suggested that either 
Bernstein or Robbins has achieved 
the stature of greatness. They are 
young, their careers began with a 
bang—and they are still growing. 

But it is also enough to make any- 
body nostalgic for those good old 
days when a young Ballet Theatre 
hoofer named Jerry Robbins took his 
idea for a ballet about sailors on 
shore leave to Morton Gould and Phil- 
adelphia’s Vincent Persichetti to ask 
them to write the music. Both said no, 
but Persichetti suggested that he get 
in touch with a young New Yorker 
named Leonard Bernstein, who was 
writing more nearly in that idiom. 


The 6” 
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Listings in the Manhattan telephone — 
book under the name Bernstein fijj 
nearly two solid pages, and Leonard's 
name did not appear among them, 
Despite his reasonably wide theatrical 
connections, Robbins was stumped; 
he couldn't locate his man because 
nobody knew who he was. 

Then a tall, blond, slightly stoop. 
shouldered young artist ambled into a 
Ballet Theatre rehearsal and asked q 7 
chorus boy to point out Jerome Rob 7 
bins. The chorus boy was Robbing” 
himself; Oliver Smith had heard 
about his plan for a ballet and in his 
Greenwich Village attic had dreamed” 
up some sketches. Robbins liked them, 
and Smith, at once, and explained his 
dilemma about the lost Bernstein, 
That was easy; Smith knew Lenny 
Bernstein and took Robbins around te 
the composer's seedy one-room studio 
apartment amidst the horrors of the 
rehearsal halls atop Carnegie Hall (a 
far cry from the present Park Avenue 
duplex). Lenny sat down at the piano 
and rattled off a few of his own com- 
positions, and the deal was on. That, 
in a word, is exactly how “Fancy 
Free” came to be born. 
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